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HOUGH it is ſcarce poſſible to avoid 
: judging, in ſome way or other, of almoſt 
every thing which offers itſelf to one's 


thoughts; vet it 1s certain that many perſons, 


from different caufes, never exerciſe their 
judgment, upon what comes before them, in 
the way of determining whether it be con- 
cluſive and holds. They are perhaps enter- 
tained with ſome things, not ſo with others; 
they like and they diſlike : But whether that 
which is propoſed to be made out, be really 
made out or not; whether a matter be ſtated 
according to the real truth of the caſe, ſeems 
to the generality of people merely a circum- 
{tance of no conſideration at all. Arguments 
are often wanted for ſome accidental purpoſe: 
But proof as ſuch is what they never want 
for themſelves; for their own ſatisfaction of 
mind, or conduct in life. Not to mention 
the multitudes who read merely for the ſake 


of talking, or to qualify themſelves for the 


world, or ſome ſuch kind of reaſons ; there 
are, even of the few who read for their own 
entertainment, and have a real curioſity to 
ſee what is ſaid, ſeveral, which is prodigious, 
who have no ſort of curioſity to fee what is 


true: I fay, curioſity ; becauſe it is too obvi- 
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ous to be mentioned, how much that reli- 
gious and facred attention, which is due to 
truth, and to the importaat queſtion, What 
is the rule of life, 1s loſt out of the world. 
For the fake of this whole claſs of readers, 
for they are of different capacities, different 
kinds, and get into this way from different 
occaſions, I have often withed, that it had 
been the cuſtom to lay before people nothing 
in matters of argument but premiſes, and 


leave them to draw concluſions themſelves ; 


which, though it could not be done in all 
caſes, might in many. 

THe great number of books and papers of 
amuſement, which, of one kind or another, 
daily come in one's way, have in part occa- 
ſioned, and molt perfectly fall in with and 
humour, this idle way of reading and conſi- 


dering things. By this means, time even in 


ſolitude is happily got rid of, without the 
pain of attention: Neither is any part of it 
more put to the account of idleneſs, one can 
ſcarce forbear ſaying, is ſpent with leſs 
thought, than great part of that which is 
ſpent in reading. 
Tavs people habituate themſelves to let 
things paſs through their minds, as one may 
ſpeak, rather than to think of them. Thus 
by uſe they become ſatisfied merely with ſee- 
ing what is ſaid, without going any further. 
Review and attention, and even forming a 
judgment, becomes fatigue ; and to Jay any 
thing 
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thing before them that requires it, is putting 
them quite out of their way. 
THERE are alſo perſons, and there are at 


leaſt more of them than have a right to claim 


ſuch ſuperiority, who take for granted, that 
they are acquainted with every thing ; and 
that no ſubject, if treated in the manner it 
ſhould be, can be treated in any manner but 
what is familiar and eaſy to them. 

Ir is true indeed, that few perſons have a 
right to demand attention; but it is alſo 


true, that nothing can be underſtood without 


that degree of it, which the very nature of 
the thing requires. Now morals, confidered 
as a ſcience, concerning which ſpeculative 
difficulties are daily raiſed, and treated with 
regard to thoſe difficulties, plainly require a 
very peculiar attention. For here ideas never 
are in themſelves determinate, but become 
ſo, by the train of reaſoning and the place 


they ſtand in; ſince it is impoſſible that 


words can always ftand for the ſame ideas, 
even in the ſame author, much leſs in diffe- 
rent ones. Hence an argument may not 


readily be apprehended, which is different 


from its being miſtaken ; and even caution 
to avoid being miſtaken, may, in ſome caſes, 
render it leis readily apprehended. It is very 
unallowable for a work of imagination or 

entertainment not to be of eaſy comprehen- 
ſion, but may be unavoidable in a work of 
another kind, where a man is not to form or 
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accommodate, but to ſtate things as s he finds 
them. 

TT muſt be acknowledged that ſome of the 
following diſcourſes are very abſtruſe and dit- 
ficult ; or, if you pleaſe, obſcure : But I muſt 
take leave to add, that thoſe alone are judges, 
whether or no and how far this is a fault, 
who are judges, whether or no and how far 
it might have been avoided—thoſe only who 
will be at the trouble to underſtand what 1s 
here faid, and to ſee how far the things here 
inſiſted upon, and not other things, might 
have been put in a plainer manner ; which 
yet I am very far from aſſerting that they 
could not. 

Tavs much however will be allowed, 
that general criticiſms concerning obſcurity 
conſidered as a diſtin& thing from confuſion 
and perplexity of thought, as in ſome caſes 


there may be ground for them; ſo in others, 


they may be nothing more at the bottom 
than complaints, that every thing is not to 
be underſtood with the ſame eaſe that ſome 
things are. Confuſion and perplexity in writ- 
ing is indeed without excuſe, becauſe any one 
may, if he pleaſes, know whether he under- 
ſtands and ſees through what he is about: 
and it is unpardonable for a man to lay. his 
thoughts before others, when he is conſcious 
that he himſelf does not know whereabouts 
he is, or how the matter before him ſtands. 
It is coming abroad in diſorder, which he 
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ought to be diſſatisfied to find himſelf in at 


home. 

Bur even obſcurities ariſing from other 
cauſes than the abſtruſeneſs of the argument, 
may not be always inexcuſeable. Thus a 
ſubject may be treated in a manner, which 
all along ſuppoſes the reader acquainted with 
what has been ſaid upon it, both by ancient 
and modern writers; and with what is the 

reſent ſtate of opinion in the world concern- 
ing ſuch ſubject. This will create a difficulty 
of a very peculiar kind, and even throw an 
obſcurity over the whole before thoſe who 
are not thus informed ; but thoſe who are, 


will be diſpoſed to S ſuch a manner, and 


other things of the like kind, as a ſaving of 


their patience. 


HoweveR upon the whole, as the title of 


ſermons gives ſome right to expect what is 


plain and of eaſy comprehenſion, and as the 
beſt auditories are mixed, I ſhall not ſet about 


to juſtify the propriety of preaching, or under 


that title publiſhing, diſcourſes ſo abſtruſe as 
ſome of theſe are: Neither is it worth while 
to trouble the reader with the account of my 
doing either. He muſt not however impute 
to me, as a repetition of the impropriety, this 


ſecond edition *, but to the demand for it. 


Wurrnrx he will think he has any 
amends made him, by the following illuſtra- 


*The preface ſtands exactly as it did before the ſecond 
edition of the ſermons. 
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tions of what ſeemed moſt to require them, I 
myſelf am by no means a proper judge. 


THERE are two ways in which the ſubject 
of morals may be treated. One begins from 
inquiring into the abſtract relations of things: 
the other from a matter of fact, namely, what 
the particular nature of man 1s, its ſeveral 
parts, their economy or conſtitution ; from 
whence it proceeds to determine what courſe 
of life it is, which is correſpondent to this 
whole nature. In the former method the 
concluſion is expreſſed thus, that vice is con- 
trary to the nature and reaſon of things: In 
the latter, that it is a violation or breaking in 
upon our own nature. Thus they both lead 
us to the ſame thing, our obligations to the 
practice of virtue; and thus they exceedingly 
ſtrengthen and enforce each other. The firſt 
ſeems the moſt direct formal proof, and in 
ſome reſpects the leaſt liable to cavil and diſ- 
pute: The latter is in a peculiar manner 
adapted to ſatisfy a fair mind; and is more 
eaſily applicable to the ſeveral particular rela- 
tions and circumſtances in life. 

TE following diſcourſes proceed chiefly 
in this latter method. The three firſt wholly, 
They were intended to explain what is meant 
by the nature of man, When it is ſaid that 
virtue conſiſts in following, and vice in de- 
viating from it; and by explaining to ſhew 
that the ailertion is true. That the antient 
moraliits had ſome inward feeling or other, 


which 
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which they choſe to expreſs in this manner, 


that man is born to virtue, that it conſiſts 
in following nature, and that vice is more 


_ contrary to this nature than tortures or death, 


their works in our hands are inſtances. Now 
a perſon who found no myſtery in this way 
of ſpeaking of the ancients; who, without 


being very explicit with himſelf, kept to his 


natural feeling, went along with them, and 
found within himſelf a full conviction that 


what they laid down was juſt and true; ſuch 


an one would probably wonder to ſee a point, 
in which he never perceived any difficulty, fo 
laboured as this 1s, in the ſecond and third 
ſermons ; inſomuch perhaps as to be at a loſs 
for the occaſion, ſcope and drift of them. 
But it need not be thought {ſtrange that this 
manner of expreſſion, though familiar with 
them, and, if not uſually carried ſo far, yet 
not uncommon amongſt ourſelves, ſhould 
want explaining ; ſince there are ſeveral per- 
ceptions daily felt and ſpoken of, which yet 
it may not be very ealy at firſt view to ex- 
plicate, to diſtinguiſh from all others, and 
aſcertain exactly what the idea or perception 
is. The many treaties upon the paſſions are 
a proof of this; fince ſo many would never 
have undertaken to unfold their ſeveral com- 
plications, and trace and reſolve them into 
their principles, if they had thought, What 
they were endeavouring to ſhew, was obvious 
to every one, who felt and talked of thoſe 
paſſions. Thus, though there ſeems no 


ground 
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ground to doubt, but that the generality of 


mankind have the inward perception expreſſ- 
ed ſo commonly in that manner by the ancient 
moraliſts, more than to doubt whether they 
have thoſe paſſions; yet it appeared of uſe to 
unfold that inward conviction, and lay it open 
in a more explicit manner, than I had ſeen 
done ; eſpecially when there were not want- 
ing perſons, who manifeſtly miſtook the 
whole thing, and ſo had great reaſon to ex- 
preſs themſelves diſatisfied with it. A late 
author of great and deſerved reputation, ſays, 
that to place virtue in following nature, is at 
beſt a looſe way of talk. And he has reaſon 
to fay this, if what I think he intends to ex- 
preſs, though with great decency, be true, 


that ſcarce any other ſenſe can be put upon 


thoſe words, but acting as any of the ſeveral 
pars without diſtinction, of a man's nature 


appened molt to incline him &. 
WHOEVER thinks it worth while to con- 


ſider this matter thoroughly, ſhould begin 


with ſtating to himſelf exactly the idea of a 
ſyſtem, economy or conſtitution of any par- 
ticular nature, or particular any thing : And 
he will, I ſuppoſe, find, that it 1s an one or 
a whole, made up of ſeveral parts; but yet, 
that the ſeveral parts even conſidered. as a 
whole, do not complete the idea, unleſs in 
the notion of a whole, you include the rela- 
tions and reſpects, which thoſe parts have to 


* Rel. of Nature Delin. Ed. 1724. P. 22, 23. 
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each other. Every work both of nature and 
of art is a ſyſtem: And as every particular 
thing, both natural and artificial, is for ſome 
uſe or purpoſe out of and beyond itſelf, one 
may add, to what has been already brought 
into the idea of a ſyſtem, its conduciveneſs to 
this one or more ends. Let us inſtance in a 
watch—Suppoſe the ſeveral parts of it taken 
to pieces, and placed apart from each other: 
Let a man have ever ſo exact a notion of theſe 
ſeveral parts, unleſs he conſiders the reſpects 
and relations which they have to each other, 
he will not have any thing like the idea of a 
watch. Suppoſe theſe ſeveral parts brought 


together and any how united : Neither wall 


he yet, be the union ever ſo cloſe, have an 


idea which will bear any reſemblance to that 
of a watch. But let him view thoſe ſeveral 


parts put together, or conſider them as to be 
put together in the manner of a watch; let 
him form a notion of the relations whach 
thoſe ſeveral parts have to each other—all 
conducive in their reſpective ways, to this 
purpoſe, ſhewing the hour of the day; and 
then he has the idea of a watch. Thus it is 
with regard to the inward frame of man. 
Appetites, paſſions, affections, and the prin- 
ciple of reflection, confidered merely as the 


ſeveral parts of our in ward nature, do not at 
all give us an idea of the ſyſtem or conſtitu- 
tion of this nature: Becauſe the conſtitution 


is formed by ſomewhat not yet taken into 
conſideration, namely by the relations, which 
theſe 
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theſe ſeveral parts have to each other; the 
chief of which is the authority of reflection 
or conſcience. It is from confidering the re- 
lations which the ſeveral appetites and paſſi- 
ons in the inward frame have to each other, 
and above all the ſupremacy of reflection or 
conſcience, that we get the idea of the ſyſtem 
or conſtitution of human nature. And from . 
the idea itſelf it will as fully appear, that this 
our nature, 7. e. conſtitution, is adapted to 
virtue, as from the idea of a watch it appears, 
that its nature, 7. e. conſtitution or ſyſtem, is 
adapted to meaſure time. What in fact or 
event commonly happens, is nothing to this 
queſtion. Every work of art is apt to be out of 
order: But this is ſo far from being according 
to its ſyſtem, that let the diſorder increaſe, 
and it will totally deſtroy it. This is merely 
by way of explanation, what an economy, 
tyſtem, or conſtitution 15. And thus far the 
caſes are perfectly parallel. If we go further, 
there is indeed a difference, nothing to the 
preſent purpoſe, but too important a one ever 
to be omitted. A machine 1s inanimate and 
paſſive: But we are agents, Our conſtitution 
is put in our own power. We are charged 
with it: And therefore are acequntable tor 
any diſorder or violation of it. 

THvs nothing can poſſibly be more con- 
trary to nature than vice; meaning by na- 
ture, not only the /evera/ parts of our inter- 
nal frame, but alſo the conſtitution of it. Po- 
yerty and diſgrace, tortures and death, are not 


io 
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ſo contrary to it. Miſery and injuſtice are in- 
deed equally contrary to ſome different parts 
of our nature taken ſingly: But injuſtice is 
moreover contrary to the whole conſtitution 


of the nature. 


If it be aſked whether this conſtitution be 
really what thoſe philoſophers meant, and 
whether they would have explained them- 
ſelves in this manner: The anſwer is the 
fame, as if it ſhould be aſked, whether a per- 
ſon, who had often uſed the word reſent- 
ment, and felt the thing, would have explain- 


ed this paſſion exactly in the ſame manner, 


in which it is done in one of theſe diſcourſes. 
As I have no doubt, but that this is a true 
account of that paſſion, which he referred to 
and intended to expreſs by the word reſent- 
ment; ſo I have no doubt, but that this 1s 
the true account of the ground of that con- 
viction, which they referred to, when they 
faid, vice was contrary to nature. And 


though it ſhould be thought that they meant 


no more than, that vice was contrary to the 
higher and better part of our nature ; even 
this implies ſuch a conſtitution as I have en- 


deavoured to explain. For the very terms, 


higher and better; imply a relation or reſpect 
of parts to each other ; and theſe relative 
parts, being in one and the ſame nature, form 
a conſtitution, and are the very idea of it. 
They had a perception that injuſtice was con- 


trary. to their nature, and that pain was fo 


alſo, They obſerved theſe two perceptions 
totally 
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totally different, not in degree, but in kind: 
And the reflecting upon each of them as they 
thus ſtood in their nature, wrought a full in- 
tuitive conviction, that more was due, and of 
right belonging to one of theſe inward per- 
ceptions, than to the other ; that it demanded 
in all caſes to govern ſuch a creature as man. 
So that upon the whole, this 1s a fair and true 
account of what was the ground of their 
conviction ; of what they intended to refer to 
when they ſaid, virtue conſiſted in following 
nature: A manner of ſpeaking not looſe and 
undeterminate, but clear and diſtinct, ſtrictly 
juſt and true. 

Tuobud I am perſuaded the force of this 
conviction is felt by almoſt every one; yet 
ſince conſidered as an argument and put in 
words, it appears ſomewhat abſtruſe, and 

ſince the connection of it is broken in the 
three firſt ſermons, it may not be amiſs to 
give the reader the whole argument here in 
one view. 

Manxinp has various inſtincts and prin- 
ciples of action, as brute creatures have; 
ſome leading moſt directly and immediately to 
the good of the community, and ſome moſt 
directly to private good. T9 

Man has ſeveral which brutes have not; 
particularly reflection or conſcience, an ap- 
, probation of ſome principles or actions, and 
diſapprobation of others. 

BRUTES obey their inſtincts or principles 


of action, according to certain rules; ſuppoſe 
= the 
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the conſtitution: of their body, and the objects 
around them. | 


Tre generality of mankind alſo obey their 
inſtincts and principles, all of them; thoſe 
propenſions we call good, as well as the bad, 
according to the ſame rules; namely the con- 
ſtitution of their body, and the external cir- 
cumſtances which they are in. ¶ Therefore 
it is not a true repreſentation of mankind, to 
affirm that they are wholly governed by ſelf- 
love, the love of power and ſenſual appetites : 
Since, as on the one hand, they are often ac- 
tuated by theſe, without any regard to right 
or wrong; ſo on the other, it is manifeſt 
fact, that the ſame perſons, the generality, 
are frequently influenced by friendſhip, com- 
paſſion, gratitude ; and even a general abhor- 


rence of what is baſe, and liking of what is 


fair and juſt, takes its turn amongſt the other 
motives of action. This is the partial in- 
adequate notion of human nature treated of 
in the firſt diſcourſe: And it is by this nature, 
if one may ſpeak ſo, that the world is in fact 
influenced, and kept in that tolerable order, 
in which it is.] 

BRU TEs in acting according to the rules 
before- mentioned, their bodily conſtitution 
and circumſtances, act ſuitably to their whole 
nature. [It is however to be diſtinctly noted, 
that the reaſon why we affirm this, is not 
merely that brutes in fact act ſo; for this 
alone, however univerſal, does not at all de- 


termine, whether ſuch courſe of action be 
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correſpondent to their whole nature : But the 
reaſon of the aſſertion is, that as in acting 
thus, they plainly act conformably to ſome- 
what in their nature, ſo from all obſervations 
we are able to make upon them, there does 
not appear the leaſt ground to imagine them 
to have any thing elſe in their nature, which 
requires a different rule or courſe of action.) 
MAN KIND alto in acting thus would act 


ſuitably to their whole nature, if no more 


were to be ſaid of man's nature, than what 
has been now ſaid; if that, as it is a true, 
were alſo a complete, adequate account of 
our nature. 

Bur that is not a compleat account of 
man's nature. Somewhat further muſt be 


brought in to give us an adequate notion of 


it; namely, that one of thoſe principles of 


action, conſcience or reflection, compared 


with the reſt as they all ſtand together in the 
nature of man, plainly bears upon it marks 
of authority over all the reſt, and claims the 
abſolute direction of them all, to allow or 
forbid their gratifications : A diſapprobation 
of reflection being in itſelf a principle mani- 
feſtly ſuperior to a mere propenſion. And 


the concluſion is, that to allow no more to 


this ſuperior principle or part of our nature, 
than to other parts; to let it govern and 


guide only occaſionally in common with the 


reſt, as its turn happens to come, from the 
temper and circumſtances one happens to 
be in; this is not to act conformably to the 
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conſtitution of man: Neither can any human 

creature be ſaid to act conformably to his 
conſtitution of nature, unleſs he allows to 
E that ſuperior principle the abſolute authority 
F which is due to it. And this concluſion is 
8 


abundantly confirmed from hence, that one 
B may determine what courſe of action the 
3 economy of man's nature requires, without 
ſo much as knowing in what degree of 
1 ſtrength the ſeveral - principles prevail, or 
3 which of them have actually the greateſt 
influence. 

THe practical reaſon of inſiſting ſo much 
upon this natural authority of the principle 
of reflection or conſcience is, that it ſeems 
1 in great meaſure overlooked by many, who 
x are by no means the worſe ſort of men. It is 
thought ſufficient to abſtain from groſs wick- 
d edneſs, and to be humane and kind to ſuch 
1 as happen to come in their way. Whereas 
= in reality the very conſtitution of our nature 
BY requires, that we bring our whole conduct 
BH before this ſuperior faculty; wait its deter- 
= mination; enforce upon ourſelves its autho- 
| rity, and make it the buſineſs of our lives, as 
3 it is abſolutely the whole buſineſs of a moral 
agent, to conform - ourſelves to it. This is 
the true meaning of that ancient precept, 
. reverence thyſelf. 

THE not taking into conſideration this 
authority, which is implied in the idea of 
reflex approbation or diſapprobation, ſeems a 
material deficiency or omiſſion in Lord Shafteſ= 

b 2 bury's 
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bury's inquiry concerning virtue. He has 
ſhewn beyond all contradiction, that virtue is 


naturally the intereſt or happineſs, and vice 


the miſery of ſuch a creature as man, placed 
in the circumſtances which we are in this 
world. But ſuppoſe there are particular ex- 
ceptions; a caſe which this author was un- 


willing to put, and yet ſurely it is to be put: 


Or ſuppoſe a caſe which he has put and de- 
termined, that of a ſceptick not convinced of 
this happy tendency of virtue, or being of a 
contrary opinion. Hais determination is, that 
it would be without remedy *, One may ſay 
more explicitly, that leaving out the autho- 


rity of reflex approbation or difapprobation, 


ſuch an one would be under an obligation to 
act viciouſly ; ſince intereſt, one's own hap- 
pineſs, is a manifeſt obligation, and there is 
not ſuppoſed to be any other obligation in the 
caſe. *© But does it much mend the matter, 
* to take in that natural authority of reflec- 
« tion? There indeed would be an obligation 


to virtue; but would not the obligation 


« from ſuppoſed intereſt on the fide of vice 
% remain?” If it ſhould, yet to be under 
two contrary obligations, . e. under none at 
all, would not be exactly the fame, as to be 
under a formal obligation to be vicious, or to 
be in circumſtances in which the conſtitution 
of man's nature plainly required, that vice 
ſhould be preferred. But the obligation on 


* CharaQeriſticks. V. II. p. 69. 
6 the 
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the ſide of intereſt really does not remain. For 
the natural authority of the principle of re- 
flection, is an obligation the moſt near and 
intimate, the moſt certain and known: 
Whereas the contrary obligation can at the 
utmoſt appear no more than probable ; ſince 
no man can be certain in any circumſtances, 
that vice is his intereſt in the preſent world, 
much leſs. can he be certain againſt another: 
And thus the certain obligation would in- 
tirely | ſuperſede and deſtroy the uncertain 


one; which yet would have been of real 


force without the former. 

In truth the taking in this conſideration, 
totally changes the whole ſtate of the caſe ; 
and ſhews, what this author does not feem 
to have been aware of, that the greateſt de- 
gree of ſcepticiſm which he thought poſſible, 
will ftill leave men under the ſtricteſt moral 
obligations, whatever their opinion be con- 
cerning the happineſs of virtue. For that 
mankind upon reflection felt an approbation 
of what was good, and diſapprobation of the 
contrary, he thought a plain matter of fact, 
as it undoubtedly is, which none could deny, 
but from mere affectation. Take in then 
that authority and obligation, which is a con- 
ſtituent part of this reflex approbation, and it 
will undeniably follow, though a man ſhould 
doubt of every thing elſe, yet, that he would 
ſtill remain under the neareſt and moſt cer- 
tain obligation to the practice of virtue; an 
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obligation implied in the very idea of virtue, 
in the very idea of reflex approbation. 

AND how little influence ſoever this obli- 
gation alone, can be expected to have in fact 
upon mankind, yet one may appeal even to 
intereſt and ſelf-love, and aſk, fince from 
man's nature, condition, and the ſhortneſs of 
life, fo little, ſo very little indeed, can poſſi- 
bly in any caſe be gained by vice; whether 
it be ſo prodigious a thing to ſacrifice that 
little, to the moſt intimate of all obligations; 
and which a man cannot tranſgreſs without 
being ſelf- condemned, and, unleſs he has 
corrupted his nature, without real ſelf- diſſike: 


This queſtion I ſay may be aſked, even upon 


ſuppoſition that the proſpect of a future life 


were ever ſo uncertain. 


THE obſervation that man is thus by his 


very nature a law to himſelf, purſued to its 
juſt conſequences, 1s of the utmoſt impor- 
tance; becauſe from it will follow, that 
though men ſhould, through ſtupidity or 
ſpeculative ſcepticiſm, be ignorant of, or diſ- 
believe any authority in the univerſe to puniſh 
the violation of this law; yet, if there ſhould 


be ſuch authority, they would be as really 


liable to puniſhment, as though they had 
been before-hand convinced, that ſuch pu- 
niſhment would follow. For in whatever 
ſenſe we underſtand juſtice, even ſuppoſing, 
what I think would be very preſumptuous to 
afſert, that the end of divine puniſhment is 
no other than that of civil puniſhment, 
namely 


PREF ACK 

A namely to prevent future miſchief; upon this 
| bold ſuppoſition, ignorance or diſbelief of the 
9 ſanction would by no means exempt even 
1 from this juſtice : Becauſe it is not foreknow- 
E ledge of the puniſhment, which renders ob- 
YH noxious to it; but merely violating a known 
3 obligation. 
#4 AND here it comes in one's way to take 
E notice of a manifeſt error or miſtake, in the 
B author now cited, unleſs perhaps he has in- 
_ cautiouſly expreſſed himſelf ſo as to be miſ- 
5 underſtood ; namely, that it 7s malice only, 
= and not goadneſt, which can make us afraid *. 
1 Whereas in reality, goodneſs is the natural 
= and juſt object of the greateſt fear to an ill 
man. Malice may be appeaſed or fatiated ; 
x humour may change ; but goodneſs is a fixed, 

3 ſteady, immoveable principle of action. If 
Y either of the former holds the ſword of juſ- 
1 tice, there is plainly ground for the greateſt 
1 of crimes to hope for impunity: But if it be 
3 goodneſs, there can be no poſſible hope, 
1 whilſt the reaſons of things, or the ends of 
4 government, call for puniſhment. Thus every 
F one ſees how much greater chance of impu- 
1 nity, an ill man has, in a partial adminiſtra- 
I» tion, than in a juſt and upright one. It is 
ſaid that he intereſt or good of the whole, mu}? 
be the intereſt of the —_— Being, and that 
He can have no other, Be it ſo. This au- 
thor has proved, that vice 1s naturally the 


* Charact. V. I. p. 39. 
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miſery of mankind in this world. Conſe- 

uently it was for the good of the whole, 
that it ſhould be ſo, What ſhadow of reaſon 
then is there to aſſert, that this may not be 
the caſe hereafter ? Danger of future puniſh- 
ment (and if there be danger, there is ground 
of fear) no more ſuppoſes malice, than the 
preſent feeling of puniſhment does. 


Tux ſermon upon the charathes of 1 
and that upon ſelf-deceit, both relate to one 
fubject. I am perſuaded, that a very great 
. of the wickedneſs of the world, is, one 
way or other, owing to the ſelf- partiality, 
ſelf-flattery, and ſelf-deceit endeavoured there 
to be laid open and explained. It is to be 
obſerved amongſt perſons of the loweſt rank, 


in proportion to their compaſs of thought, as 


much as amongſt men of education and im- 
provement. It ſeems, that people are capa- 
ble of being thus artful with themſelves, in 
proportion as they are capable of being ſo 
with others. Thoſe who have taken notice 
that there is really ſuch a thing, namely, 
plain falſeneſs and inſincerity in men with 
regard to themſelves, will readily ſee the drift 


and deſign of theſe diſcourſes : And nothing, 
that I can add, will explain the deſign of 


them to him, who has not beforehand re- 
marked, at leaſt, ſomewhat of the character. 
And yet, the admonitions they contain, may 


be as much wanted by ſuch a perſon, as by 


others; for it is to be noted, that a man may 


be 
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be intirely poſſeſſed by this unfairneſs of 
mind, without having the leaſt ſpeculative 
notion what the thing is. 


Tag account given of reſentment in the 
eighth ſermon, is introductory to, the follow- 
ing one upon forgiveneſs of injuries. It ma 
poſſibly have appeared to ſome, at firſt ſight, 
a ſtrange aſſertion, that injury is the only 
natural object of ſettled reſentment, or that 
men do not in fact reſent deliberately any 
thing but under this appearance of injury. 
But I muſt deſire the reader not to take any 
aſſertion alone by itſelf, but to conſider the 
whole of what is ſaid upon it: Becauſe this 
is neceſſary, not only in order to judge of the 
truth of it, but often, ſuch is the nature of 
language, to ſee the very meaning of the 
aſſertion. Particularly as to this, injury and 
injuſtice is, in the ſermon itſelf, explained to 
mean, not only the more groſs and ſhocking 
inſtances of wickedneſs, but alſo contempt, 
1 0 neglect, any ſort of diſagreeable beha- 
yiour towards a perſon, which he thinks 
other than what is due to him. And the 
general notion of injury or wrong, plainly - 
comprehends this, though the words are 
moſtly confined to the higher degrees of it. 

FoRGIVENESs of injuries is one of the 
very few moral obligations which has been 
diſputed. But the proof that it is really an 
obligation, what our nature and condition 
require, ſeems very obvious, were it only 

from 
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PREFACE. 
from the conſideration that revenge is doing 


harm merely for harm's ſake. And as to 
the love of our enemies: Reſentment cannot 


ſupercede the obligation to univerſal benevo- 


lence, unleſs they are in the nature of the 
thing inconſiſtent, which they plainly are 
not *. 

THIS divine precept, to forgive injuries 
and love our enemies, though to be met 


with in gentile moraliſts, yet is in a peculiar 


ſenſe a precept of chriſtianity; as our Saviour 
has inſiſted more upon it, than upon any 
other ſingle virtue. One reaſon of this doubt- 
leſs is, that it ſo peculiarly becomes an im- 
perfect, faulty creature. But it may be ob- 
ſerved alſo, that a virtuous temper of mind, 
conſciouſneſs of innocence, and good meaning 
towards every body, and a ſtrong feeling of 
injuſtice and injury, may itſelf, ſuch is the 
imperfection of our virtue, lead a perſon to 
violate this obligation, if he be not upon his 
guard. And it may well be ſuppoſed, that 


this is another reaſon why it is ſo much i in- 


fiſted upon by Him, who knew what was in 
man. 


THe chief deſign of the eleventh diſcourſe 


is to ſtate the notion of ſelf-love and diſin- 
tereſtedneſs, in order to ſhew that bene vo- 


lence is not more unfriendly to ſelf-love, 
than any other particular affection whatever. 


* P. 134. + 
There 


97 
1 


F-R-E-F- A*C-E! 
3 There is a ſtrange affectation in many people 
= of explaining away all particular affections, 
þ and repreſenting the whole of life as nothing 
but one continued exerciſe of ſelf-love. Hence 
= ariſes that ſurprizing confuſion and perplexity 
3 in the Eprcureans * of old, Hobbs, the author 
1 of Reflections, Sentences, ef. Maxims Morales, 
and this whole ſett of writers; the confuſion 
of calling actions intereſted which are done in 
. contradiction to the moſt manifeſt known in- 
3 tereſt, merely for the gratification of a pre- 
PF ſent paſſion. Now all this confuſion might 
: _ eaſily be avoided, by ſtating to ourſelves 
wherein the idea of ſelf-love in general con- 
# fiſts, as diſtinguiſhed from all particular 
Pp movements towards particular external ob- 
: | jects; the appetites of ſenſe, reſentment, 
1 compaſſion, curioſity, ambition, and the reſt . 
= When this is done, if the words /e/#/þ and 
mterefied cannot be parted with, but muſt be 


Z * One need only look into Torquatus's account of the 
"oF Epicurean Syſtem, in Cicero's firſt book De Finibus, to 


= fee, in what a ſurprizing manner this was done by them. 
Thus the deſire of praiſe, and of being beloved, he ex- 
plains to be no other than deſire of ſafety : Regard to our 
country, even in the moſt virtuous character, to be no- 
thing but regard to ourſelves. The author of Reflections, 
&c. Morales, ſays, curioſity proceeds from intereſt or 
pride ; which pride alſo would doubtleſs have been ex- 
plained to be ſelf-love. Pag. 85. Ed. 1725. As if there 
were no ſuch paſſions in mankind, as deſire of efteem, or 
of being beloved, or of knowledge. Hobbs's account of 
the affections of good-will and pity, are inſtances of the 
fame kind. | 
+ P. 166, &c. 


applied 
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applied to every thing; yet, to avoid ſuch total 
confuſion of all language, let the diſtinction be 
made by epithets: And the firſt may be called 
cool or ſettled ſelfiſhneſs, and the other paſ- 
ſionate or ſenſual ſelfiſnneſs. But the moſt 
natural way of ſpeaking plainly is, to call the 
firſt only, ſelf-love, and the actions proceed- 
ing from it, intereſted: And to ſay of the 
latter, that they are not love to ourſelves, but 
movements towards ſomewhat external: Ho- 
nour, power, the harm or good of another: And 
that the purſuit of theſe external objects, ſo far 
as it proceeds from theſe movements (for it 
may proceed from ſelf- love *) is no otherwiſe 
intereſted, than as every action of every crea- 


ture muſt, from the nature of the thing, be; 


for no one can act but from a deſire, or choice, 
or preference of his own. 


SELP-LOVE and any particular paſſion may 


be joined together; and from this complica- 


tion, it becomes impoſſible in numberleſs in- 


ſtances to determine preciſely, how far an 
action, perhaps even of one's own, has for 
its. principle general ſelf- love, or ſome par- 
ticular paſſion. But this need create no con- 
fuſion in the ideas themfelves of felf-love and 
particular paſſions. We diſtinctly diſcern what 


one is, and what the other are: though we 


may be uncertain how far one of the —— 
Influences us. And though from this uncer- 
tainty, it cannot but be, that there will be 


different opinions concerning mankind, ag. 


* See the note, p. 8. 
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more or leſs governed by intereſt : and ſome 


will afcribe actions to ſelf-love, which others 
will aſcribe to particular paſſions: Yet it is 
abſurd to ſay that mankind are wholly ac- 
tuated by either; ſince it is manifeſt that both 
have their influence. For as on the one hand, 
men form a general notion of intereſt, ſome 
placing it in one thing, and ſome in another, 
and have a conſiderable regard to it through- 
out the courſe of their life, which 1s owin 


to ſelf-love ; fo on the other hand, they are 


often ſet on work by the particular paſſions 
themſelves, and a conſiderable part of life is 
ſpent in the actual gratification of them, 7. e. 
is employed, not by felf-love, but by the 


paſſions. | | 


BESsIDESs, the very idea of an intereſted 
purſuit, neceſſarily pre-ſuppoſes particular 
paſſions and appetites ; fince the very idea 
of intereſt. or happineſs conſiſts in this, that 
an appetite or affection enjoys its object. It 
is not becauſe we love ourſelves that we find 
delight in ſuch and ſuch objects, but becauſe 
we have particular affections towards them. 
Take away theſe affections, and you leave 
ſelf- love abſolutely nothing at all to employ 
itſelf about *; no end or object for it to pur- 
ſue, excepting only that of avoiding pain. 


Indeed the Epicureuns, who maintained that 


abſence of pain was the higheſt happineſs, 
might, conſiſtently with themſelves, deny all 
affection, and, if they had fo pleaſed, every 
* Page 171, 
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ſenſual appetite too: But the very idea of in- 
tereſt or happineſs other than abſence of pain, 
implies particular appetites or paſſions; theſe 
being neceſſary to conſtitute that intereſt or 
happineſs. 

Tu obſervation that benevolence is no 
more diſintereſted than any of the common 
ark char paſſions &, ſeems in itſelf worth 

taken notice of; but is inſiſted upon 


to = that ſcorn, which one ſees riſing 


upon the faces of people who are ſaid to 
know the world, when mention is made of a 
diſintereſted, generous, or public-ſpirited ac- 
tion. The truth of that obſervation might 
be made appear, in a more formal manner of 

roof: For whoever will conſider all the poſ- 
fible reſpects and relations which any parti- 
cular affection can have to ſelf- love and pri- 


vate intereſt, will, I think, ſee demonſtrably, 


that benevolence is not in any reſpect more 
at variance with ſelf-love, than any other 
particular affection whatever, but that it is in 
every reſpect, at leaſt, as friendly to it. 


IF the obſervation be true, it follows, that 
ſelf-love and benevolence, virtue and intereſt, 


are not to be oppoſed, but only to be diſtin- 
guithed from each other ; in the ſame way as 
virtue and any other particular affection, love 
of arts, ſuppoſe, are to be diſtinguiſhed. 


Every. thing is what it is, and not another 


"4 4 The goodneſs or badneſs of actions 
does not ariſe from hence, that the epithet, 


Page 173, &c. | | 
intereſted 
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intereſted or diſintereſted, may be applied to 
them, any more than that any other indifferent 
3 epithet, ſuppoſe inquiſitive or jealous, may 
1 or may not be applied to them; not from 
BY their being attended with preſent or future 
4 pleaſure or pain ; but from their being what 
they are: Namely, what becomes ſuch crea- 
P tures as we are, what the ſtate of the caſe 
* requires, or the contrary. Or in other words, 
7 we may judge and determine, that an action 
F is morally good or evil, before we ſo much 
E as conſider, whether it be intereſted or diſin- 
tereſted. This conſideration no more comes 
in to determine, whether an action be vir- 
1 tuous, than to determine whether it be re- 
ſentful. Self- love in its due degree is as juſt 
and morally good, as any affection whatever. 
_ Benevolence towards particular perſons may 
1 be to a degree of weakneſs, and ſo be blame- 
1 able: And diſintereſtedneſs is ſo far from be- 
WM ing in itſelf commendable, that the utmoſt 
3 poſſible depravity, which we can in ima- 
* gination conceive, is that of diſintereſted 
1 cruelty. 
= NEITHER does there appear any reaſon to 
& wiſh ſelf-love were weaker in the general: 
4 of the world, than it is. The influence which 
it has, ſeems plainly owing to its being con- 
ſtant and habitual, which it cannot but be, 
and not to the degree or ſtrength of it. Every 
caprice of the imagination, every curioſity of 
the underſtanding, every affection of the heart, 
3s perpetually ſhewing its weakneſs, by pre- 
g ; yailing 
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vailing over it. Men daily, hourly facrifice 
the greateſt known intereſt, to fancy, inqui- 
fitiveneſs, love or hatred, any vagrant in- 
clination. The thing to be lamented is, not 
that men have fo great regard to their own 
good or intereſt in the preſent world, for 
they have not enough * ; but that they have 
ſo little to the good of others. And this 
ſeems plainly owing to their being ſo much 
engaged in the gratification of particular paſ- 
fions unfriendly to benevolence, and which 
happen to be moſt prevalent in them, much 
more than to ſelf-love. As a proof of this 
may be obſerved, that there is no character 
more void of friendſhip, gratitude, natural 
affection, love to their country, common 
Juſtice, or more equally and uniformly hard- 
hearted, than the abandoned in, what is called, 
the way of pleaſure——hard-hearted and to- 
tally without feeling in behalf of others; ex- 
cept when they cannot eſcape the ſight of 
diſtreſs, and ſo are interrupted by it in their 
pleaſures. And yet it is ridiculous to call 
ſuch an abandoned courſe of pleaſure inte- 
reſted, when the perfon engaged in it knows 
before-hand, and goes on under the feeling 
and apprehenſion, that it will be as ruinous to 
himſelf, as to thoſe who depend upon him. 
Uro the whole, if the generality of man. 
kind were to cultivate within themſelves the 
principle of ſelf-love; if they were to accuſ- 
tom themſelves often to ſet down and confi- 
NT 25 
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PREFACE. 
der, what was the greateſt happineſs they 
were capable of attaining for themſelves in 
this life, and if ſelf-love were ſo ſtrong and 
revalent, as that they would uniformly pur- 


ſue this their ſuppoſed chief temporal good, 


without being diverted from it by any parti- 


cular paſſion, it would manifeſtly prevent 
numberleſs follies and vices. This was in a 
great meaſure the Epicurean ſyſtem of philo- 
ſophy. It is indeed by no means the religi- 
ous, or even moral inſtitution of life. Yet, 
with all the miſtakes men would fall into 
about intereſt, it would be leſs miſchievous, 
than the extravagancies of mere appetite, 
will and pleaſure : For certainly ſelt-love, 
though confined to the intereſt of this life, is, 
of the two, a much better guide than paſ- 
fion *, which has abſolutely no bound nor 
meaſure, but what is ſet to it by this ſelf- 
love, or moral conſiderations. 

FROM the diſtinction above made between 
ſelf-love, and the ſeveral particular principles 
or affections in our nature, we may ſee how 
good ground there was for that aflertion, 
maintained by the ſeveral ancient ſchools of 
philoſophy, againſt the Epicureans, namely, 
that virtue is to be purſued as an end, eligible 
in and for itſelf. For, if there be any prin- 
ciples or affections in the mind of man diſtinct 
from ſelf-love, that the things thoſe princi- 


ples tend towards, or that the objects of thoſe 


affections are, each of them, in themſelves 
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eligible, to be purſued upon its own account, 
and to be reſted in as an end, is implied in 
the very idea of ſuch principle or affection * 


| They indeed afierted much higher things of 
virtue, and with very good ao -. but ta 


ſay thus much of it, that it is to be purſued 
for itſelf, is to ſay no more of it, than may 
truly be ſaid of the object of every natural 
affection whatever. 

Tus queition, which was a few years ago 
diputed 1 in France, concerning the love of Gad, 
which was there called enthuſiaſm, as it will 
every where by the generality of the world; 
this queſtion I ſay, anſwers in religion, to 
that old one in morals now mentioned. And 


both of them are, I think, fully determined 


by the ſame obſervation, namely, that the 
very nature of affection, the idea itſelf, ne- 
ceſſarlly implies reſting in its object as an 
end. 

I SHALL not here add any thing further, 
to what I have ſaid in the two diſcourſes 
upon that moſt important ſubje&, but only 
this: That if we are conſtituted ſuch ſort 
of creatures, as from our very nature, to feel 
certain affections or movements of mind, up- 


on the ſight or contemplation of the meaneſt 


inanimate part of the creation, for the flowers 
of the field have their beauty; certainly there 
muſt be ſomewhat due to Him himſelf, who 
is the author and cauſe of all things; wha 
is more .intimately preſent to us, than any 
thing elſe can be, and with whom we have a 
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nearer and more conſtant intercourſe, than we 
can have with any creature: There muſt be 
ſome movements of mind and heart which 
correſpond to his perfections, or of which 


thoſe perfections are the natural object. And 
that when we are commanded to /5ve the Lord 


our God, with all our heart, and with all our 
mind, and with all our foul; ſomewhat more 


muſt be meant than merely that we live in 


hope of rewards, or fear of puniſhments from 
Him; ſomewhat more than this mult be in- 
tended ; Though theſe regards themſelves 
are molt juſt and reaſonable, and abſolutely 
neceſſary to be often recollected, in ſuch a 
world as this. 

IT may be proper juſt to advertiſe the 
reader, that he is not to look for any parti- 
cular reaſon for the choice of the greateſt 
part of theſe diſcourſes ; their being taken 
from amongſt many others, preached in the 
ſame place, through a courſe of eight years, 
being in great meaſure accidental. Neither 
is he to expect to find any other connection 
between them, than that of uniformity of 
thought and delign, which will always be 
found in the writings of the ſame per- 
ton, when he writes with ſimplicity and in 
earneſt. 


Stanhope, Sept, 16, 1 729. 
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UPON HUMAN NATURE. 


Ro N. xi. 4, 5. 


For as we have many members in one body, 
and all members have not the ſame office: So 
we being many are one body in Chriſt, and 
every one members one of another, 


HE epiſtles in the New W 
have all of them a particular reference 
to the condition and uſages of the chriſtian 
world at the time they were written. There- 


fore as they cannot be thoroughly underſtood, 


unleſs that condition and thoſe uſages are 
known and attended to: ſo further, though 
they be known, yet if they be diſcontinued or 
changed; exhortations, 2 and illuſ- 
trations of things, which refer to ſuch cir- 


cumſtances now ceaſed or altered, cannot at 
| | B this 
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this time be 5 in that manner, and with 


that force which they were to the primitive 
Chriſtians. Thus the text now before us, in 
its firſt intent and deſign, relates to the decent 
management of thoſe extraordinary gifts which 
were then in the church *, but which are now 


totally ceaſed. And even as to the alluſion 


that wwe are one body in Chriſt; though what 


the apoſtle here intends is equally true of 


Chriſtians 'in all circumſtances ; and the con- 
ſideration of it is plainly ftill an additional mo- 
tive, over and above moral conſiderations, to 
the diſcharge of the ſeveral duties and offices 


of a Chriſtian: Let it is manifeſt this alluſion 


muſt have appeared with much greater force 
to thoſe, who by the many difficulties they 
went through for the ſake of their religion, 
were led to keep always in view the relation 
they ſtood in to their Saviour, who had un- 
dergone the ſame; to thoſe, who from the 
idolatries of all around them, and their ill 
treatment, were taught to conſider themſelves 
as not of the world in which they lived, but 
as a diſtinct ſociety of themſelves; with laws 
and ends, and principles of life and action, 
1 to thoſe which the world pro- 
eſſed themſelves at that time influenced by. 
Hence the relation of a Chriſtian was by them 
conſidered as nearer than that of affinity and 
blood; and they almoſt literally eſteemed 
themſelves as members one of another. 


Th I Cor. xii. 
8. : | 3. Ir 
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Ir cannot indeed poſſibly be denied, that 


our being God's creatures, and virtue being 
the natural law we are born under, and the 
whole conſtitution of man being plainly adapt- 
ed to it, are prior obligations to piety and vir- 
tue, than the conſideration that God ſent his 
Son into the world to ſave it, and the mo- 
tives which ariſe from the peculiar relation of 
Chriſtians, as members one of another under 
Chriſt our head. However, though all this 
be allowed, as it expreſsly is by the inſpired c 
writers; yet it is manifeſt that Chriſtians at 
the time of the Revelation, and immediately 
after, could not but inſiſt moſtly upon conſi- 
derations of this latter kind. 

THESE obſervations ſhow the original par- 
ticular reference of the text; and the pecu- 
lar force with which the thing intended by 
the alluſion in it, muſt have. been felt by the 
primitive Chriſtian world. They likewiſe 
afford a reaſon for treating it at this time in 
a more general way. | 

THe relation, which the ſeveral parts or 
members of the natural body have to each 
other and to the whole body, is here compared 
to the relation which each particular perſon 
in ſociety, has to other particular perſons and 

to the whole ſociety: And the latter is in- 
tended to be illuſtrated by the former. And 
if there be a likenefs between theſe two rela- 
tions, the conſequence is obvious: That the 
latter ſhows us we were intended to do good 
to others, as the former ſhows us that the 
| B 2 ſeveral 
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ſeveral members of the natural body were in- 


tended to be inſtruments of good to each - 


other and to the whole body. But as there 
is ſcarce any ground for a compariſon between 
ſociety and the mere material body, this with- 
out the mind being a dead unactive thing; 
much leſs can the compariſon be carried to 
any length. And fince the apoſtle ſpeaks of 
the ſeveral members as having diſtinct offices, 
which implies the mind ; it cannot be thought 
an unallowable liberty; inſtead of the body and 


ite members, to ſubſtitute the whole nature of 
man, and all the variety of internal principles 


which belong to it. And then the compari- 
fon will be between the nature of man as 
reſpecting ſelf, and tending to private good, 
his own preſervation and happineſs; and the 


nature of man as having reſpect to ſociety, 


and tending to promote public good, the hap- 


pineſs of that ſociety. Theſe ends do indeed 


perfectly coincide ; and to aim at public and 
private good are ſo far from being inconſiſtent, 


that they mutually promote each other : Yet | 


in the following diſcourſe they muſt be con- 
ſidered as entirely diſtin ; otherwiſe the na- 


ture of man as tending to one, or as tending: 


to the other, cannot be compared. There 
can no compariſon be made, without con- 
_ Hdering the things compared as diſtin& and 
different. 895 | 

From this review and compariſon of the 
nature of man as reſpecting ſelf, and as re- 


ſpecting ſociety, it will plainly appear, that 


there 
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there are as real and the ſame kind of indica- 
trons in buman nature, that we were made for 
ſociety and to do good to our fellow-creatures ; 
as that we ere. intended to take care of our 
own life and health aud private good: And 
that the ſame objeftions lie againſt one of theſe 
aſſertions, as againſt the other. For | 
Fit, THERE is a natural principle of e- 
nevolence * in man; which is in ſome degree 
to ſociety, what ſelſglove is to the individual. 
| | And 


* Suppoſe a man of learning to be writing a grave 
book upon human nature, and to ſhew in ſeveral parts of 
it that he had an inſight into the ſubject he was conſider- 
ing ; amongſt other things, the following one would re- 
quire to be accounted for ; the appearance of benevolence 
or good-will in men towards each other in the inſtances 
of natural relation, and in others . Cautious of being 
deceived with outward ſhow, he retires within himſelf to 
ſee exactly, what that is in the mind of man from whence 
this appearance proceeds; and, upon deep reflection, 
aſſerts the principle in the mind to be only the love of 
power, and delight in the exerciſe of it. Would not 
every body think here was a miſtake of one word for 
another? That the philoſopher was contemplating and 
accounting for ſome other human actions, ſome other be- 
haviour of man to man? And could any one be thorough- 
ly fatisfied, that what is commonly called benevolence or 
good-will was really the affection meant, but only by be- 
ing made to underſtand that this learned perſon had a 
general hypotheſis, to which the appearance of good-will 
could no otherwiſe be reconciled ? That what has this 
appearance is often nothing but ambition; that delight in 
ſuperiority often (ſuppoſe always) mixes itſelf with bene- 
volence, only makes it more ſpecious to call it ambition 
than hunger, of the two: But in reality that paſſion does 
no more account for the whole appearances of good- will, 
than this appetite does. Is there not often the appear- 
ance of one man's wiſhing that good to another, Which 
5 B 3 he 
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And if there be in mankind any diſpoſition to 
friendſhip; if there be any ſuch thing as 


compaſſion, for compaſſion is momentary 
love ; 


he knows himſelf unable to procure him ; and rejoicing 
in it, though beſtowed by a third perſon ? And can love 
of power any way poffibly come in to account for this 
deſire or delight? Is there not often the appearance of 
mens diſtinguiſhing between two or more perſons, pre- 
ferring one before another, to do good to, in caſes where 
love of power cannot in the leaſt account for the diſtinc- 
tion and preference ? For this principle can no otherwiſe 
diſtinguiſh between objects, than as it is a greater in- 
ſtance and exertion of power to do good to one rather 
than to another. Again, Suppoſe good-will in the mind 
of man to be nothing but delight in the exerciſe of power : 
Men might indeed be-reſtrained by diſtant and accidental 
conſideration ; but theſe reſtraints being removed, they 
would have a diſpoſition to, and delight in miſchief as an 
exerciſe and proof of power: And this diſpoſition and 
delight would ariſe from, or be the ſame principle in the 
mind, as a diſpoſition to, and delight in charity. Thus 
cruelty, as diſtinct from envy and reſentment, would be 
exactly the ſame in the mind of man as good-will : That 
one tends to the happineſs, the other to the miſery of our 
fellow-creatures, 1s, it ſeems, merely an accidental cir- 
cumftance, which the mind has not the leaſt regard to. 
Theſe are the abſurdities which even men of capacity run 
into, when they have occaſion to belie their nature, and 
will perverſely diſclaim that image of God which was 
originally ſtamped upon it (the traces of which, however 
faint, are plainly diſcernable upon the mind of man.) 
+ Hobbs of Human Nature. c. 9. F 17. 

If any perſon can in earneſt doubt, whether there be 
ſuch a thing as good-will in one man towards another ; 
{for the queſtion 1s not concerning either the degree or 
extenſiveneſs of it, but concerning the affection itſelf ; ) 
let it be obſerved, that Whether man be thus, or otherwiſe 
conſtituted, What is the inward frame in this particular, is 
2 mere queſtion of fact or natural hiſtory, not proveable 
immediately by reaſon, It is therefore to be judged of and 

| determined 
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love; if there be any ſuch thing as the pater- 
nal or filial affections ; if there be any affection 
in human nature, the object and end of 
which is the good of another; this is itſelf 
benevolence, or the love of another. Be it 
ever {© ſhort, be it in ever ſo low a degree, 
or ever fo unhappily confined ; it proves the 
aſſertion, and points out what we were de- 
ſigned for, as really as though it were in a 
higher degree and more extenſive. I muſt 
however remind you that though benevolence 


and ſelf-love are different; though the for- 


determined in the fame way other facts or matters of na- 
tural hiſtory are: by appealing to the external ſenſes, or 
inward perceptions, reſpectively, as the matter under 
conſideration is cognizable by one or the other: By ar- 
guing from acknowledged facts and actions; for a great 
number of actions in the ſame kind, in different circum- 
ances, and reſpecting different objects, will prove, to a 
certainty, what principles they do not, and, to the great- 
eſt probability, what principles they do proceed from: 
And laſtly, by the teſtimony of mankind. Now that there 
is ſome degree of benevolence amongſt men, may be as 
ſtrongly bog plainly proved in all theſe ways, as it could 
poſſibly be proved, ſuppoſing there was this affection in 
our nature. And ſhould any one think fit to aſſert, that 
reſentment in the mind of man was abſolutely nothing but 
reaſonable concern for our own fafety, the falſity of this, 
and what is the real nature of that paſſion, could be ſhewn 
in no other ways than thoſe in which it may be ſhewn, 
that there is ſuch a thing in ſome degree as real good-will 
in man towards man. It is ſufficient that the ſeeds of it 

e implanted in our nature by God. There is, it is 
avant much left for us to do upon our own heart and 
temper ; to cultivate, to improve, to call it forth, to 
exerciſe it in a ſteady, uniform manner. This is our 
work: This is Virtue and Religion. 
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mer tends moſt directly to public good, and 


the latter to private: yet they are ſo perfectly 


coincident, that the greateſt ſatisfactions to 
ourſelves, depend upon our having benevo- 
lence in a due degree; and that ſelf-love is 
one chief ſecurity of our right behaviour to- 
wards ſociety, It may be added, that their 
mutual coinciding, ſo that we can ſcarce pro- 
mote one without the other, is equally a proof 
that we were made for both. 
_ Secondly, Tuis will further appear, from 
obſerving, that the ſeveral paſſions and affec- 
tions, which are diſtinct * both from benevo- 
. lence 


Every body makes a diſtinction between ſelf-love, 
and the ſeveral particular paſſions, appetites, and affec- 
tions; and yet they are often confounded again. That 
they are totally different, will be ſeen by any one who will 
diſtinguiſh between the paſſions and appetites themſelves, 
and endeavouring after the means of their gratification. 
Conſider the appetite of hunger, and the deſire of eſteem : 
theſe being the occaſion both of pleaſure and pain, the 
cooleſt /e/f-love, as well as the appetites and paſſions 
themſelves, may put us upon making uſe of the proper 
methods of obtaining that pleaſure, and avoiding that pain 
but the fee/:ng themſelves, the pain of hunger and ſhame, 
and the delight from eſteem, are no more ſelf-love than 
they are any thing in the world. Though a man hated 
himſelf, he would as much feel the pain of hunger as he 


would that of the gout: and it is plainly ſuppoſeable there 


may be creatures with ſelf- love in them to the higheſt 
degree, Who may be quite inſenſible and indifferent (as 
men in ſome caſes are) to the contempt and eſteem of 
thoſe, upon whom their happineſs does not in ſome further 
reſpects depend, And as ſelf-love and the ſeveral par- 
ticular paſſions and appetites are. in themſelves totally 
different; ſo, that ſome actions proceed from one, and 


ſome from the other, will be manifeſt to any one who 


will 
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lence and ſelf-love, do in general contribute 
and lead us to prb/:ck good as really as to pri- 
vate. It might be thought too minute and 
articular, and would carry us too great a 
E diſtinguiſh between and compare 
together the ſeveraf paſſions or appetites diſ- 
tint from benevolence, whoſe primary uſe 
and intention is the ſecurity and good of ſo- 
ciety; and the paſſions diſtinct from ſelf- love, 
whoſe primary intention and deſign is the ſe- 
curity and good of the individual *. It is 
N 2 enough 


will obſerve the two following very ſuppoſeable caſes. 
One man ruſhes upon certain ruin for the gratification of 
a preſent deſire: no body will call the principle of this 
action ſelf-love. Suppoſe another man to go through 
ſome laborious work upon promiſe. of a great reward, 
without any diſtin&t knowledge what the reward will be: 
this courſe of action cannot be aſcribed to any particular 
paſſion. The former. of theſe actions is plainly to be im- 
puted to ſome particular paſſion or affeCtion, the latter as 
plainly to the general affection or principle of ſelf-love. 
That there are ſome particular purſuits or actions con- 
cerning which we cannot determine how far they are 
owing to one, and how far to the other, proceeds from 
this, that the two principles are frequently mixed toge- 
ther, and run up into each other. This diſtinction is 
further explained in the eleventh ſermon. | 
* If any deſire to ſee this diſtinction and compariſo 
made in a particular inſtance, the appetite and paſſion 
now mentioned may ſerve for one. Hunger is to be 
conſidered as a private appetite ; becauſe the end for 
which it was given us 1s the preſervation of the indivi- 
dual. Deſire of eſteem is a publick paſſion ; becauſe 
the end for which it was given us is to regulate our be- 
haviour towards ſociety. The reſpe& which this has to 
private good is as remote, as the reſpect that has to pub- 
lick good : and the appetite is no more ſelf-love, than 
the paſhon is benevolence. The object and end of the 
| | former 
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enough to the preſent argument, that defire 
of eſteem from others, contempt and eſteem 
of them, love of ſociety as diſtinct from affec- 
tion to the good of it, indignation againſt ſuc- 
ceſsful vice, that theſe are publick affections or 


aſſions; have an immediate reſpect to others, 


naturally lead us to regulate our behaviour 
in ſuch a manner as will be of ſervice to our 
fellow- creatures. If any or all of theſe may 
be conſidered likewiſe as private affections, as 


tending to private good; this does not hinder 


them from being publick affections too, or 
deſtroy the good influence of them upon ſo- 
ciety, and their tendency to publick good. 
It may be added, that as perſons without any 
conviction from reaſon of the deſirableneſs of 
life, would yet of courſe preſerve it merely 
from the appetite of hunger; ſo by acting 
merely from regard (ſuppoſe) to reputation, 
without any conſideration of the good of 
others, men often contribute to publick good. 


In both theſe inſtances they are plainly in 


ſtruments in the hands of another, in the 
hands of Providence, to carry on ends, the 
preſervation of the individual and good of ſo- 
ciety, which they themſelves have not in their 
view or intention. The ſum is, men have 
various appetites, paſſions, and particular af- 
fections, quite diſtinct both from * 
an 


former is merely food; the object and end of the latter 
1s merely eſteem: but the latter can no more be grati- 


fied, without contributing to the good of ſociety; than 
the former can be gratified, without contributing to the 


preſervation of the individual, 


” 
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and from benevolence : all of theſe have a 
tendency to promote both publick and pri- 
vate good, and may be conſidered as reſpect- 
ing others and ourſelves equally and in com- 
mon : but ſome of them ſeem moſt imme- 
diately to reſpe& others, or tend to publick 
good : others of them moſt immediately to 
reſpect ſelf, or tend to private good: as the 
former are not benevolence, ſo the latter are 
not ſelf-love : neither ſort are inſtances of our 
love either to ourſelves or others; but onl 


inſtances of our Maker's care and love both 


of the individual and the ſpecies, and proofs 


that he intended we ſhould be inſtruments of 


good to each other, as well as that we ſhould 
be nenne.. 
Thirdly, THERE is a principle of reflection 
in men, by which they diſtinguiſh between, 
approve and diſapprove their own actions. 
We are plainly conſtituted ſuch fort of crea- 
tures as to reflect upon our own nature. The 


mind can take a view of what paſſes within 


itſelf, its propenſions, averſions, paſſions, af- 


fections, as reſpecting ſuch objects, and in 
ſuch degrees; and of the ſeveral actions con- 
ſequent thereupon. . In this ſurvey it ap- 
proves of one, diſapproves of another, and to- 
wards a third is affected in neither of theſe 
ways, but is quite indifferent. This principle 
in man, by which he approves or diſapproves 
his heart, temper, and actions, is conſcience; 
for this is the ſtrict ſenſe of the word, though 
ſometimes it is uſed ſo as to take in more. 

| And 
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And that this faculty tends to reſtrain men 
from doing miſchief to each other, and leads 
them to do good, is too manifeſt to need be- 


ing inſiſted upon. Thus a parent has the 


affection of love to his children: this leads 
him to take care of, to educate, to make due 
proviſion for them; the natural affection leads 
to this: but the reflection that it is his proper 
buſineſs, what belongs to him, that it is right 


and commendable ſo to do; this added to the 


affection becomes a much more ſettled prin- 
ciple, and carries him on through more la- 
bour and difficulties for the ſake of his chil- 
dren, than he would undergo from that affec- 
tion alone; if he thought it, and the courſe 
of action it led to, either indifferent or cri- 
minal. This indeed is impoſſible, to do that 
which is good and not to approve of it; for 


which reaſon they are frequently not conſi- 


dered as diſtinct, though they really are: for 
men often approve of the actions of others, 
which they will not imitate, and likewiſe do 


that which they approve not. It cannot poſ- 


fibly be denied, that there is this principle of 
reflection or conſcience in human nature. 
Suppoſe a man to relieve an innocent perſon 
in great diſtreſs; ſuppoſe the ſame man after- 
wards, in the fury of anger, to do the greateſt 
miſchief to a perſon who had given no juſt 
cauſe of offence; to aggravate the injury, add 
the circumſtances of former friendſhip, and 
obligation from the injured perſon; let the 
man who is ſuppoſed to have done theſe _ 


ke. 
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different actions, cooly reflect upon them 
afterwards, without regard to their conſe- 
quences to himſelf: to aſſert that any com- 
mon man would be affected in the ſame way 
towards theſe different actions, that he would 
make no diſtinction between them, but ap- 
prove or diſapprove them equally, is too glar- 
ing a falſity to need being confuted. There 
is therefore this principle of reflection or con- 
ſcience in mankind. It is needleſs to com- 
pare the reſpect it has to private good, with 
the reſpect it has to publick ; ſince it plainly 
tends as much to the latter as to the former, 
and is commonly thought to tend chiefly to 
the htter. This faculty is now mentioned 
merely as another part in the inward frame of 
man, pointing out to us in ſome degree what 
we are intended for, and as what will natu- 
rally and of courſe have ſome influence. The 
particular place aſſigned to it by nature, what 
authority it has, and how great influence it 
ought to have, ſhall be hereafter conſidered. 
FRomM this compariſon of benevolence and 
ſelf-love, of our publick and private affec- 


tions, of the courſes of life they lead to, and 


of the principle of reflection or conſcience as 


reſpecting each of them, it is as manifeſt, that 


We were made for ſociety, and to promote the 
Happineſs of it; as that we were intended to 
take care of our own life, and.health, and pri- 
date good. . | 3 

AND from this whole review muſt be given 


a different draught of human nature from 
i 6 5 


what 
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what we are often preſented with. Mankind 


are by nature ſo cloſely united, there is ſuch a 


_ correſpondence between the inward ſenſations 
of one man and thoſe of another, that diſgrace 
is as much avoided as bodily pain, and to be 


the object of eſteem and love as much deſired 


as any external goods: and in many particular 


caſes, perſons are carried on to do good to 


others, as the end their affection tends to and 
reſts in; and manifeſt that they find real ſatiſ- 
faction and enjoyment in this courſe of beha- 
viour. There is ſuch a natural principle of 


attraction in man towards man, that having 
trod the ſame tract of land, having breathed 
in the ſame climate, barely having been born 


in the ſame artificial diſtrict or diviſion, be- 


comes the occaſion of contracting acquaint- 
ances and familiarities many years after: for 
any thing may ſerve the purpoſe. Thus re- 


lations merely nominal are ſought and invent- 


ed, not by governours, but by the loweſt of 
the people ; which are found ſufficient to hold 
mankind together in little fraternities and co- 
partnerſhips : weak ties indeed, and what may 


afford fund enough for ridicule, if they are 


abſurdly conſidered as the real principles of 
that union : but they are in truth merely the 
occaſions, as any thing may be of any thing, 


upon which our nature carries us on accord- 


ing to its own previous bent and bias ; which 
occaſions therefore would be nothing at all, 
were there not this prior diſpoſition and bias 
of nature. Men are ſo much one body, that 
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in a peculiar manner they feel for each other, 
ſhame, ſudden danger, reſentment, honour, 
proſperity, diſtreſs; one or another, or all of 
theſe, from the ſocial nature in general, from 
benevolence, upon the occaſion of natural re- 
lation, acquaintance, protection, dependance; 
each of theſe being diſtinct cements of ſociety. 
And therefore to have no reſtraint from, no 
regard to others in our behaviour, is the ſpe- 
culative abſurdity of conſidering ourſelves as 
ſingle and independent, as having nothing in 
our nature which has reſpect to our fellow- 
creatures, reduced to action and practice. 
And this is the ſame abſurdity, as to ſuppoſe a 
hand, or any part to have no natural reſpecꝭ 
to any other, or to the whole body. 
Bur allowing all this, it may be aſked, 
« Has not man diſpoſitions and principles 
«« within which lead him to do evil to others, 
« as well as to do good? whence comes the 
* many miſeries elſe, which men are the au- 
« thors and inſtruments of to each other? 
Theſe queſtions, ſo far as they relate to the 
foregoing diſcourſe, may be anſwered by aſk- 
ing, Has not man alſo diſpoſitions and prin- 
ciples within, which lead him to da evil to 
himſelf, as well as good ? whence came the 
many miſeries elſe, ſickneſs, pain and death, 
which men are inſtruments and authors of to 
themſelves ? | | . 
Ir may be thought more eaſy to anſwer 
one of theſe queſtions than the other, but the 
anſwer to both is really the ſame; that man- 
"od 8 kind 
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kind have ungoverned paſſions which they 
will gratify at any rate, as well to the injury 
of others, as in contradiction to known private 
intereſt : but that as there is no ſuch thing as 
ſelf-hatred, fo neither is there any ſuch thing 
as ill-will in one man towards another, emu- 
lation and reſentment being away; whereas 
there is plainly benevolence or good-will : 
there is no ſuch thing as love of injuſtice, 
oppreſſion, treachery, mgratitude ; but only 
eager defires after ſuch and fuch external 
goods; which, according to a very ancient 
obſervation, the moſt abandoned would chooſe 
to obtain by innocent means, if they were as 
eaſy, and as effectual to their end: that even 
emulation and refentment, by any one who 
will conſider what theſe paſſions really are in 
nature *, will be found nothing to the purpoſe 
of this objection : and that the principles and 
paſſions in the mind of man, which are diſ- 
tinct both from ſelf-love and benevolence, 
ny pri- 

* Emulation is merely the defire and hope of equality 
with, or ſuperiority over others, with whom we compare 
ourſelves. There does not appear to be any other grzef in 
the natural paſſion, but only that want which is implied in 
deſire. However this may be ſo ſtrong as to be the occa- 
ſion of great grief. To deſire the attainment of this 
equality or ſuperiority by the particular means of others, 
being brought down to. our own level, or below it, is, 
I think, the diſtin notion of envy. From whence it is 
eaſy to ſee, that the real end, which the natural paffion 
emulation; and which the unlawful one envy aims at, is 
exactly the ſame; namely, that equality or ſuperiority ; 
and conſequently, that 1 do miſchief is not the end of 
envy, but merely the means it makes uſe of to attain its 
end. As to reſentment, ſee the eighth ſermon. 
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primarily and moſt directly lead to right beha- 
viour with regard to others as well as himſelf, 
and only ſecondarily and accidentally to what 
is evil. Thus, though men to avoid the 
ſhame of one villany, are ſometimes guilty of 
a greater, yet it is eaſy to ſee, that the ori- 
ginal tendency of ſhame is to prevent the do- 
ing of ſhameful actions; and its leading men 
to conceal ſuch actions when done, is only in 
. conſequence of their being done; . e. of the 
paſſion's not having anſwered its firſt end. 

Ir it be ſaid, that there are perſons in the 
world, who are in great meaſure without the 
natural affections towards their fellow-crea- 
tures: there are likewiſe inſtances of perſons 
without the common natural affections to 
themſelves: but the nature of man is not to 
be judged of by either of theſe, but by what 
appears in the common world, in the bulk of 
mankind. | 

I AM afraid it would be thought very 
ſtrange, if to confirm the truth of this ac- 
count of human nature, and make out the 
juſtneſs of the foregoing compariſon, it ſhould 
be added, that from what appears, men in 
fact as much as often contradict that part of 
their nature which reſpects e, and which 
leads them to their own private good and hap- 
pineſs; as they contradict that part of it 

which reſpects ſociety, and tends to publick 
good : that there are as few perſons, who at- 
tain the greateſt ſatisfaction and enjoyment 
which they might attain in the preſent world ; 
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as.who do the greateſt good to others which 
they might do: nay, that there are as few 
who can be ſaid really and in earneſt to aim at 
one, as at the other. Take a ſurvey of man- 
kind : the world in general, the good and bad, 
almoſt without exception, equally are agreed, 
that were religion out of the caſe, the happi- 
neſs of the preſent life would conſiſt in a 
manner wholly in riches, honours, ſenſual 
gratifications ; inſomuch that one ſcarce hears 
a reflection made upon prudence, life, con- 
duct, but upon this ſuppoſition. Yet on the 
contrary, that perſons in the greateſt affluence 
of fortune are no happier than ſuch as have 
only a competency ; that the cares and diſap- 
pointments of ambition for the moſt part far 
exceed the ſatisfactions of it; as alſo the miſe- 
rable intervals of intemperance and exceſp, 
and the many untimely deaths occaſioned by 
a diflolute courſe of life: theſe things are all 
| ſeen, acknowledged, by every one acknow- 
ledged; but are thought no objeCtions againſt, 

| though they expreſsly contradict, this uni- 
verſal principle, that the happineſs of the 
preſent life, conſiſts in one or other of them. 
Whence is all this abſurdity and contradic- 
tion? Is not the middle way obvious? Can 
any thing be more manifeſt, than that the 
happinefs of life conſiſts in theſe poſſeſſed and 
enjoyed only to a certain degree; that to ꝓur- 
ſue them beyond this degree, is always at- 
tended wich more inconvenience than advan- 
tage, to a man's ſelf, and often with extreme 
miſery 
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miſery and unhappineſs. Whence then, I 
ſay, is all this abſurdity and contradiction ? Is 
it really the reſult of conſideration in man- 
kind, how they may become moſt eaſy to 
themſelves, moſt free from care, and enjoy 
the chief happineſs attainable in this world ? 
or is it not manifeſtly owing either to this, 
that they have not cool and reaſonable con- - 
cern enough for themſelves to conſider where- 
in their chief happineſs in the preſent life 
conſiſts ; or elſe, if they do cofifider it, that 
they will not act conformably to what is the 
reſult of that conſideration : 2. e. reaſonable 
concern for themſelves, or cool ſelf- love is pre- 
vailed over by paſſion and appetite. So that 
from what appears, there 1s no ground to 
aſſert that thoſe principles in the nature of 
man, which moſt directly lead to promote the 
good of our fellow-creatures, are more gene- 
rally or in a greater degree violated, than thoſe, 
which moſt directly lead us to promote our 
own private good and happineſs. 

THz ſum of the whole is plainly this. The 
nature of man confidered in his fingle capa- 
city, and with reſpe& only to the preſent 
world, is adapted and leads him to attain the 
greateſt happineſs he can for himſelf in the 

reſent world. The nature of man conſidered 
in his publick or ſocial capacity leads him to 
a right behaviour in ſociety, to that courſe of 
life which we call virtue. Men follow or 
obey their nature in both theſe capacities and 

Ts to a certain degree, but not entirely : 
C2 their 
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their actions do not come up to the whole of 
what their nature leads them to in either of 
theſe capacities or reſpects: and they often 
violate their nature in both, z. e. as they neg- 
le& the duties they owe to their fellow-crea- 
tures, to which their nature leads them ; and 
are injurious, to which their nature is abhor- 
rent: ſo there is a manifeſt negligence in men 
of their real happineſs or intereſt in the pre- 
ſent world, when that intereſt is inconſiſtent 
with a preſent gratification; for the ſake of 
which they negligently, nay, even knowingly 
are the authors and inſtruments of their own 
miſery and ruin. Thus they are as often un- 
juſt to themſelves as to others, and for the 
moſt part are equally ſo to both by the fame 
actions. 


8 E R. 


S E R M ON UI, III. 


UPON HUMAN NATURE. 


RoM. ii. 14. 


For when the Gentiles which have not the law, 
do by nature the things contained in the law, 
theſe having not the law, are a law unto 


themſelves. 


S ſpeculative truth admits of different 
kinds of proof, ſo likewiſe moral obli- 
gations may be ſhewn by different methods. 
If the real nature of any creature leads him 
and is adapted to ſuch and ſuch purpoſes 
only, or more than to any other; this is a 
reaſon to believe the author of that nature in- 
tended it for thoſe purpoſes. Thus there is 
no doubt the eye was intended for us to ſee 
with. And the more complex any conſtitu- 
tion 1s, and the greater variety of parts there 


C 3 | are 
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are which thus tend to ſome one end, the 
ſtronger is the proof that ſuch end wasdefigned, 

However, when the inward frame of man is 
conſidered as any guide in morals, the utmoſt 
caution muſt be uſed that none make pecu- 
liarities in their own temper, or any thing 
which is the effect of particular cuſtoms, 
though obſervable in ſeveral, the ſtandard of 
what is common to the ſpecies ; and above all, 

that the higheſt principle, be not forgot or 
excluded, that to which b bNlongs the adjuſt- 
ment and correction of all other inward move- 
ments and affections: which principle will of 
courſe have ſome influence, but which being 
in nature ſupreme, as ſhall now be ſhown, 
ought to preſide over and govern all the reſt. 

The difficulty of rightly obſerving the two 
former cautions ; the appearance there is of 
fome ſmall diverſity amongſt mankind with 
reſpect to this faculty, with reſpect to their 
natural ſenſe of moral good and evil; and the 
attention. neceſſary to ſurvey with any exact- 
neſs what paſſes within, have occaſioned that 
It is not ſo much agreed what is the ſtandard 
of the internal nature of man, as of his ex- 
ternal form. Neither is this laſt exactly ſet- 
tled. Yet we underſtand one another when 
we ſpeak of the ſhape of a human body: ſo 
likewiſe we do when we ſpeak of the heart 
and inward principles, how far ſoever the 
ſtandard is from being exact or preciſely fixt. 
There is therefore ground for an attempt of 
_ ſhewing men to A hs of ſhewing them 
what 
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what courſe of life and behaviour their real 
nature points out and would lead them to. 
Now obligations of virtue ſhown, and mo- 
tives to the practice of it enforced, from a 
review of the nature of man, are to be confi- 
dered as an appeal to each particular perſon's 
heart and natural conſcience : as the external 
ſenſes are appealed to for the proof of things 
cognizable by them. Since then our inward 
feelings, and the perceptions we receive from 
our external ſenſes are equally real; to argue 
from the former to life and conduct is as little 
liable to exception, as to argue from the latter 
to abſolute ſpeculative. truth. A man can as 
little doubt whether his eyes were given him 
to ſee with, as he can doubt of the truth of 
the ſcience of optic, deduced from ocular 
experiments. And allowing the inward feel- 
ing, ſhame; a man can as little. doubt whether 
it was given him to prevent his doing ſhame- 
ful actions, as he can doubt whether his eyes 
were given him to guide his ſteps. And as 
to theſe inward feelings themſelves ; that they 
are real, that man has in his nature paſſions 
and affections, can no more be queſtioned, 
than that he has external ſenſes. Neither 
can the former be wholly miſtaken ; though 
to a certain degree liable to greater miſtakes 
than the latter. 1 | 
 . THERE can be no doubt but that ſeveral 
propenſions or inſtincts, ſeveral principles in 
the heart of man, cawy him to ſociety, and 
to contribute to the happineſs of it, in a ſenſe 
1 and 
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and a manner in which no inward principle 
leads him to evil. Theſe principles, propen- 
ſions or inſtincts which lead him to do good, 
are approved of by a certain faculty within, 
quite diſtinct from theſe propenſions them- 
ſelves. All this hath been fully made out in 
the foregoing diſcourſe. | 
Bur it may be faid, «What is all this, 
* though true, to the purpoſe of virtue and 
« religion ? theſe require, not only that we 
* do good to others when we are led this 
*© way, by benevolence or reflection, happen- 
* ing to be ſtronger than other principles, 
* paſſions, or appetites ; but likewiſe that 
* the who/e character be formed upon thought 
and reflection; that every action be directed 
* by ſome determinate rule, ſome other rule 
* than the ſtrength and prevalency of any 
principle or paſſion. What fign is there 
* 1n our nature (for the inquiry is only about 
« what is to be collected from thence) that 
* this was intended by its author? or how 
does ſo various and fickle a temper as that 
* of man appear adapted thereto? it may 
& indeed be abſurd and unnatural for men to 
« act without any reflection; nay, without 
« regard to that particular kind of reflection 
„ which you call conſcience ; becauſe this 
* does belong to our nature. For as there 
© never was a man but who approved one 
** place, proſpect, building, before another: 
* ſo it does not appear that there ever was a 


«* man who would not have approved an 
cc action 
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action of humanity rather than of cruelty ; 
intereſt and paſſion being quite out of the 
caſe. But intereſt and paſſion do come in, 
and are often too. ſtrong for and prevail 
over reflection and conſcience. Now as 
brutes have various inſtincts, by which 
they are carried on to the end the author of 
their nature intended them for: Is not 
man in the ſame condition ; with this dif- 
ference only, that to his inſtincts (i. e. ap- 
petites and paſſions) is added the principle 
of reflection or conſcience? and as brutes 
act agreeably to their nature, in following 
that principle or particular inſtinct which 

for the preſent is ſtrongeſt in them: does 
not man likewiſe act agreeably to his na- 


ture, or obey the law of his creation, by 


following that principle, be it paſſion or 
conſcience, which for the preſent happens 
to be ſtrongeſt in him? Thus different men 


are by their particular nature hurried on 


to purſue honour, or riches, or pleaſure : 
there are alſo perſons whoſe temper leads 
them in an uncommon degree to kindneſs, 
compaſſion, doing good to their fellow- 
creatures: as there are others who are 
given to ſuſpend their judgment, to weigh 
and conſider things, and to act upon 
thought and reflection. Let every one 
then quietly follow his nature; as paſſion, 
reflection, appetite, the ſeveral parts of it, 
happen to be ſtrongeſt : but let not the 


man of virtue take upon him to blame the 
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&© ambitious, the covetous, the diſſolute; 
* ſince theſe equally with him obey and fol- 
& low their nature. Thus, as in ſome caſes; 
e we follow our nature in doing the works 
«© contained in the law, ſo in other caſes we 
« follow nature in doing contrary.” 

Now all this licentious talk intirely goes 
upon a ſuppoſition, that men follow their 
nature in the ſame ſenſe, in violating the 
known rules of juſtice and honeſty. / the 
ſake of a preſent gratification, as they do in 
following thoſe rules when they have no 
temptation to the contrary. And if this were 

- true, that could not be ſo which St. Paul 
aſſerts, that men are by nature a law to them- 
fefves, If by following nature were meant 

only acting as we pleaſe, it would indeed be 
ridiculous to ſpeak of nature as any guide in 
morals : Nay the very mention of deviating 

from nature would be abſurd ; and the men- 
tion of following it, when f. poken by way of 
diſtinction, would abſolutely have no mean- 

ing. For did ever any one act otherwiſe than 
as he pleaſed? And yet the antients ſpeak of 
deviating from nature as vice; and of follow- 
ing nature ſo much as a diſtinction, that ac- 
cording to them the perfection of virtue con- 
fiſts therein. So that language itſelf ſhould 
teach people another ſenſe to the words Fol- 

lawmg nature, than barely acting as we pleaſe. 
Let it however be obſerved, that though the 
words Human nature are to be explained, yet 
the real queſtion of this diſcourſe is not con- 
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cerning the meanin g of words, any other than 
as the explanation of them may be needful to 
make out and explain the aſſertion, that every 
man tis naturally a law to himſelf, that eve 
one may find within himſelf, the rule of right, 
and obligations to follow it, This St. Paul 
affirms i in the words of the text, and this the 
* ing objection really denies by ſeeming 
W Bi And the objection will be fully 
4 zand the text before us explained, 
by obſerving that nature is conſidered in dif- 
ferent views, and the word uſed in different 
ſenſes; and by ſhewing in what view it is 
conſidered, and in what ſenſe the word is 
_ uſed, when intended to expreſs and ſignify 
that which is the guide of life, that by which 
men are a law to themſelves. I ſay, the ex- 
| of the term will be ſufficient, be- 
cauſe from thence it will appear, that in ſome 
ſenſes of the word, nature cannot be but 
that in another ſenſe it manifeſtly is, a law 
40 ... 

I. By nature is often meant no more than 
ſome principle i in man, without regard either 
to the kind or degree of it. Thus the paſſion 
of anger, and the affection of parents to their 

children,, would be called equally natural. 
And as the ſame perſon hath often contrary 
principles, which at the ſame time draw con- 
trary ways, he may by the fame action both 
follow and contradict his nature in this ſenſe 
of the word ; he may follow one pathion and 
contradict another. SP 
2.85 5 Fo : II. Na- 
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II. Nature is frequently ſpoken of as con- 
ſiſting in thoſe paſſions which are ſtrongeſt, 
and moſt influence the actions; which being 
vicious ones, mankind is in this ſenſe natu- 
rally vicious, or vicious by nature. Thus 
St. Paul ſays of the Gentiles, who were dead 
in treſpaſſes and fins, and walked according to 
the ſpirit of diſobedience, that they were by na- 
ture the children of wrath *. They could be 
no otherwiſe children of wrath by nature, than 


they were vicious by nature. 
HERR then are two different ſenſes of the 


word nature, in neither of which men can at 
all be ſaid to be a law to themſelves. They 
are mentioned only to be excluded ; to pre- 
vent their being confounded, as the latter is 
in the objection, with another ſenſe of it, 
which is now to be enquired after, and ex- 
lained. 


III. Tux apoſtle aſſerts, that the Gentiles 


do by NATURE the things contained in the 


law. Nature is indeed here put by way of 
diſtinction from revelation, but yet it is not a 
mere negative. He intends to expreſs more 
than that by which they did not, that by 
which they did the works of the law; name- 
ly, by nature. It is plain the meaning of the 

word is not the ſame in this paſſage as in the 
former, where it is ſpoken of as evil; for in 
this latter it is ſpoken of as good ; as that by 
which they acted, or might have 0 vir- 
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 tuouſly. What that is in man by which he 


is naturally à law to himſelf, is explained in 


the following words: Which ſhew the work of 


the law written in their hearts, their conſciences 
alſo bearing witneſs, and their thoughts the mean 
while accuſing or elſe excuſing one another. If 
there be a diſtinction to be made between the 


works written in their hearts, and the witneſs 


of conſcience ; by the former muſt be meant 


the natural diſpoſition to kindneſs and com- 
paſſion, to do what is of good report, to 


which this apoſtle often refers: That part of 


the nature of man, treated of in the foregoing 
diſcourſe, which with very little reflection and 
of courſe leads him to ſociety, and by means 
of which he naturally acts a juſt and good 

art in it, unleſs other paſſions or intereſt lead 

im aſtray. Yet ſince other paſſions, and re- 
gards to private intereſt, which lead us (though 


indirectly, yet they lead us) aſtray, are them- 
ſelves in a degree equally natural, and often 


moſt prevalent ; and fince we as no method 


of ſeeing the particular degrees in which one 


or the other is placed in us by nature; it is 
lain the former, conſidered merely as natu- 
ral, good and right as they are, can no more 


be a law to us than the latter. But there is 
a ſuperior principle of reflection or conſcience 


in every man, which diſtinguiſhes between 
the internal principles of his heart, as well as 
his external actions: Which paſſes judgment 
upon himſelf and them; pronounces deter- 
minately ſome actions to be in themſelves juſt, 

right, 


W 
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right, good ; others to be in themſelves evil, 

wrong, unjuſt : Which, without being con- 
ſulted, without being adviſed with, magiſte- 
rially exerts itſelf, and approves or condemns 
him the doer of them accordinglys And which, 

if not forcibly ſtopped, naturally and always 
of courſe goes on to anticipate a higher and 
more effectual ſentence, which ſhall hereafter 


- ſecond and affirm its own. But this part of 


the office of conſcience is beyond 'my pre- 
ſent deſign explicitly to conſider. It is by 
this faculty, natural to man, that he is a mo- 
ral agent, that he is a law to himſelf: But 
this faculty, I ſay, not to be confidered mere- 
ly as a principle in his heart, which is to : .zve 
ſome inflyence as well as others; but conſi- 


dered as a faculty in kind and in nature fu- 


preme over all others, and which bears its 
own authority of being ſo. TER 
THis prerogative, this natural lian, 


of the faculty which ſurveys, approves or diſ- 


approves the ſeveral affections of our mind, 
and actions of our lives, being that by which 
men are @ /aw to themſelves, their conformity 
or diſobedience to which law of our nature 


renders their actions, in the higheſt and moſt 


proper ſenſe, natural or unnatural; it is fit it 


be further explained to you: And TI hope it 


will be fo, if you will attend to the Slowing 
reflections. 
Man may act according to that principle 


or inclination which for the preſent happens 
to be ſtrongeſt, and yet act in a way diſpro- 


Portionate 
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portionate to, and violate his real proper na- 


ture. Suppoſe a brute creature by any batt 


to be allured into a ſnare, by which he is de- 
ſtroyed. He plainly followed the bent of his 
nature, leading him to gratify his appetite: 
There is an entire correſpondence between 
his whole nature and ſuch an action: Such 
action therefore is natural. But ſuppoſe a 
man, foreſeeing the ſame danger of certain 
ruin, ſhould ruſh into it for the ſake of a pre- 
ſent gratification ; he in this inſtance would 
follow his ſtrongeſt defire, as did the brute 
creature: But there would be as manifeſt a 
diſproportion, between the nature of a man 
and ſuch an action, as between the meaneſt 
work of art and the ſkill of the greateſt maſter 
in that art: Which diſproportion ariſes, not 
from conſidering the action ſingly in zt/eff, or 
in its conſequences ; but from compariſon of it 
with the nature of the agent. And fince 
ſuch an action 1s utterly diſproportionate to 
the nature of man, it is in the ſtricteſt and 
moſt proper ſenſe tinnatural ; this word ex- 
preſſing that diſproportion. Therefore in- 
ſtead of the words difproportionate to his na- 
ture, the word, unnatural, may now be put; 
this being more familiar to us: But let it 
be obſerved, that it ſtands for the ſame thing 
preciſely. | 1 

Now what is it which renders ſuch a raſh 
action unnatural ? Is it that he went againſt 
the principle of reaſonable and cool ſelf-love, 
conſidered merely as 'a part of his nature? 
No: 
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No: For if he had acted the contrary way, 


he would equally have gone againſt a princi- 
ple, or part of his nature, namely, paſſion or 
appetite. But to deny a preſent appetite, 
from foreſight that the gratification of it would 
end in immediate ruin or extreme miſery, 1s 
by no means an unnatural action: Whereas 
to contradict or go againſt cool ſelf-love for the 
fake of ſuch gratification, is ſo in the inſtance 
before us. Such an action then being unna- 
tural; and its being ſo not ariſing from a 
man's going againſt a principle or defire bare- 
ly, nor in going againſt that principle or de- 
fire which happens for the preſent to be 
ſtrongeſt; it neceſſarily follows, that there 
muſt be ſome other difference or diſtinction 
to be made between theſe two principles, 
paſſion and cool ſelf-love, than what I have 
yet taken notice of. And this difference, not 
being a difference in ſtrength or degree, I 
cCall a difference in nature and in ind. And 
ſince, in the inſtance ſtill before us, it paſſion 
prevails over ſ{elf-love, the conſequent action 
is unnatural ; but if ſelf-love prevails over 
paſſion, the akon is natural: It is mani- 
feſt that ſelf-love is in human nature a ſupe- 
rior principle to paſſion. This may be con- 
tradicted without violating that nature; but 
the former cannot. So that, if we will act 
conformably to the oeconomy, of man's na- 
ture, reaſonable ſelf-love muſt govern. Thus, 
without particular conſideration of conſcience, 


we may have a clear conception of the ſuperior 
naiure 
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nature of one inward principle to another; 
and ſee that there really is this natural ſupe- 
riority, quite diſtinct from degrees of ſtrength 
and prevalency. 

LET us now take a view of the nature of 
man, as conſiſting partly of various appetites, 
paſſions, affections, and partly of the princi- 
ple of reflection or conſcience ; leaving quite 
out all conſideration of the different degrees 
of ſtrength, in which either of them prevail, 
and it will further appear that there is this 
natural ſuperiority of one inward principle to 
another, and that it is even part of the idea 
of reflection or conſcience. 

Pass lo or appetite implies a direct fim- 
ple tendency towards ſuch and ſuch objects, 
without diſtinction of the means by which 
they are to be obtained. Conſequently it will 
often happen there will be a defire of parti- 
cular objects, in caſes where they cannot be 
obtained without manifeſt injury to others. 
Reflection or conſcience comes in, and diſ- 
_ approves the purſuit of them in theſe circum- 
{tances ; but the defire remains. Which is 
to be obeyed, appetite or reflection ? Cannot 
this queſtion be anſwered, from the oecono- 
my and conſtitution of human nature merely, 
without ſaying which is ſtrongeſt ? Or need 
this at all come into conſideration ? Would 
not the queſtion be intelligibly and fully an- 
ſwered by ſaying, that the principle of reflec- 
tion or conſcience being compared with the 
various appetites, paſſions, and affections in 

men, 


— 
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men, the former is manifeſtly ſuperior and 
chief, without regard to ſtrength ? And how 
often ſoever the latter happens to prevail, it 
is mere ſur patio: The former remains in 
nature and in kind its ſuperior ; and every 
inſtance of ſuch prevalence of the latter, is an 
inſtance of breaking in upon and violation of 
the conſtitution of man. 

ALL this is no more than the bn 
which every body is acquainted with, be- 
tween mere power and authority Only in- 
ſtead of being intended to expreſs the diffe- 
rence between what is poſfible, and what is 
lawful in civil government ; here it has been 
ſhewn applicable to the ſeveral principles in 
the mind of man. Thus that principle, by 
which we ſurvey, and either approve or diſ- 
approve our own heart, temper and actions, 


is not only to be conſidered as what is in its 


turn to have ſome influence; which may be 
ſaid of every paſſion, of the loweſt appetites : 
But likewiſe as being ſuperior ; as from its 
very nature manifeſtly claiming ſuperiority 
over all others: inſomuch that you cannot 
form a notion of this faculty, conſcience, 
without taking in judgement, direction, ſu- 
perintendency. This is a conſtituent part of 
the idea, that is, of the faculty itſelf: And, 


to preſide and govern, from the very oecono- 


my and conſtitution of man, belongs to it. 
Had it ſtrength, as it had right; had it power, 
as it had manifeſt authority, it would abſo- 


lutely govern the world. 
Turs 
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T's gives us a further view of the nature 
of man ; ſhews us what courſe of life we were 
made for: Not only that our real nature leads 
us to be influenced in ſome degree by reflec- 
tion and conſcience ; but hkewiſe in what 
degree we are to be influenced by it, if we 
will fall in with, and act agreeably to the 
conſtitution of our nature: That this faculty 
was placed within to be our proper governor; 
to direct and regulate all under principles, 

aſſions, and motives of action. This 1s its 
right and office: Thus ſacred is its autho- 
rity. And how often ſoever men violate and 
rebelliouſly refuſe to ſubmit to it, for ſup- 
poſed intereſt which they cannot otherwiſe 
obtain, or for the ſake of paſſion which they 
cannot otherwiſe gratify; this makes no al- 
teration as to the natural right and office of 
conſcience. 

LET us now turn this whole matter ano- 
ther way, and ſuppoſe there was no ſuch thing 
at all as this natural ſupremacy of conſcience; 
that there was no diſtinction to be made be- 
tween one inward principle and another, but 
only that of ſtrength ; and ſee what would be 
the conſequence. 

CoNnSIDER then what is the latitude and 
compaſs of the actions of man with regard to 
himſelf; his fellow-creatures and the Su- 
preme Being ? What are their bounds, be- 
ſides that of our natural power? With re- 
ſpect to the two firſt, they are plainly no 


other than theſe: No man ſeeks miſery as 
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ſuch for himſelf; and no one unprovoked 
does miſchief to another for its own fake. 
For in every degree within theſe bounds, 
mankind knowingly from paſſion or wanton- . 
neſs bring ruin and miſery upon themſelves 
and others. And impiety and prophaneneſs, 
I mean, what every one would call ſo who 
believes the Being of God, have abſolutely 
no bounds at all. Men blaſpheme the Au- 
thor of Nature, formally and in words re- 
nounce their allegiance to their Creator. Put 
an inſtance then with reſpect to any one of 
theſe three. Though we ſhould ſuppoſe pro- 
phane fearing, and in general that kind of 
impiety now mentioned, to mean nothing, 
yet it implies wanton diſregard and irreve- 
rence towards an Infinite Being, our Creator; 
and is this as ſuitable to the nature of man, 
as reverence and dutiful ſubmiſſion of heart 
towards that Almighty Being? Or ſuppoſe a 
man guilty of parricide, with all the circum- 
ſtances of cruelty which ſuch an action can 
admit of. This action is done in conſequence 
of its principle being for the preſent ſtrongeſt; 

And if there be no difference between inward 
principles, but only that of ſtrength; the 
ſtrength being given, you have the whole 
nature of the man given, ſo far as it relates to 

this matter. The action plainly correſponds 


to the principle, the principle being in that 
degree of ſtrength it was : It therefore cor- 


reſponds to the whole nature of the man. 


Upon comparing the action and the whole 
nature, 
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nature, there ariſes no diſproportion, there 
appears no unſuitableneſs between them. 
Thus the murder of a father and the nature 
of man correſpond to each other, as the ſame 
nature and an act of filial duty. If there be 
no difference between inward principles, but 
only that of ſtrength; we can make no diſ- 
pen Bon between theſe two actions, conſider- 
ed as the actions of ſuch a creature; but in 
our cooleſt hours mult approve or diſapprove 
them equally : Than which nothing can be 
reduced to a greater abſurdity. 


S ER MON III. 


THE natural ſupremacy of reflection or 
conſcience being thus eſtabliſhed; we may 
from it form a diſtinct notion of what is meant 
by human nature, when virtue is ſaid to con- 
ſiſt in following it, and vice in deviating 
from it. 

As the idea of a civil conſtitution implies 
in it united ſtrength, various ſubordinations, 
under one direction, that of the ſupreme Au- 
thority; the different ſtrength of each parti- 
cular member of the ſociety not coming into 
the idea; whereas, if you leave out the ſub- 
ordination, the union and the one direction, 
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you deſtroy and loſe it: 80 reaſon, ſeveral ap- 


petites, paſſions and affections, prevailing in 
different degrees of ſtrength, is not Hat idea 
or notion of human nature ; but that nature 
conſiſts in theſe ſeveral principles conſidered 
as having a natural reſpe& to each other, in 
the ſeveral paſſions being naturally ſubordi- 
nate to the one ſuperior principle of reflec- 
tion or conſcience. Every bias, inſtinct, pro- 
penſion within, is a natural part of our na- 
ture, but not the whole : Add to' theſe the 
ſuperior faculty, whoſe office it is to adjuſt, 
manage and preſide over them, and take in 
this its natural ſuperiority, and you complete 
the idea of human nature. And as in civil 


government the conſtitution is broken in up- 


on, and violated by power and ſtrength pre- 
vailing over authority ; ſo the conſtitution of 
man is broken in upon and violated by the 
lower faculties or principles within prevailing 
over that which is in its nature ſupreme over 
them all. Thus, when it is faid by antient 
writers, that tortures and death are not ſo 
contrary to human nature as injuſtice ; by 


this to be ſure, is not meant, that the aver- 


ſion to the former in mankind is leſs {ſtrong 


and prevalent than their averſion to the lat- 


ter: But that the former is only contrary to 


our nature conſidered in a partial view, and 
which takes in only the loweſt part of it, that 
which we have in common with the brutes ; 
whereas the latter is contrary to our nature, 
conſidered in a higher ſenſe, as a ſyſtem and 
cConſti. 
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conſtitution, contrary to the whole oeconomy 
of man *, 


AND 


* Every man in his phyſical nature is one individual 
ſingle agent. He has likewiſe properties and principles, 
each of which may be conſidered ſeparately, and without 
regard to the reſpects which they have to each other. 
Neither of theſe are the nature we are taking a view of. 
But it is the inward frame of man conſidered as a ſyftem 
or conſtitution: Whoſe ſeveral parts are united, not by a 
phyſical principle of individuation, but by the reſpects 
they have to each other; the chief of which is the ſub- 
Jection which the appetites, paſſions, and particular affec- 
'tions have to the one ſupreme principle of reflection or 
conſcience. 'The ſyſtem or conſtitution is formed by and 
conſiſts in theſe reſpects and this ſubjection. Thus the 
body is a tem or conſtitutian: So is a tree: So is every 
machine. Conſider al the ſeveral parts of a tree with- 

out the natural reſpects they have to each other, and you 
have not at all the idea of a tree; but add theſe reſpects, 
and this gives you the idea. The body may be impaired 
by ſickneſs, a tree may decay, a machine be out of order, 
0 yet the ſyſtem and conſtitution of them not totally 
diſſolved. There is plainly ſomewhat which anſwers to 
all this in the moral conſtitution of man. Whoever will 
conſider his own nature, will ſee that the ſeveral appe- 
. tites, paſſions, and particular affections, have different 
reſpects amongſt themſelves. They are reſtraints upon, 
and are in a proportion to each other. This proportion 
is juſt and perfect, when all thoſe under principles are 
perfectly coincident with conſcience, ſo far as their na- 
ture permits, and in all caſes under its abſolute and intire 
direction. The leaſt exceſs or detect, the leaſt alteration 
of the due proportions amongit themſelves, or of their 
co-incidence with. conſcienee, though not proceeding into 
action, is ſome degree of diſorder in the moral conſtitu- 
tion. But perfection, though plainly intelligible and un- 

ſuppoſeable, was never attained by any * If the 
higher principle of reflection maintains its place, and as 
much as it can corrects that diſorder, and hinders it from 
breaking out into action, this is all that can be expected 
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And from all theſe things put together, 
nothing can be more evident, than that, ex- 
cluſive of revelation, man cannot be conſider- 
ed as a creature left by his Maker to act at 
random, and live at large up to the extent of 
his natural power, as paſſion, humour, w1il- 
fulneſs, happen to carry him ; which is the 
condition brute creatures are in: But that 

from his make, conſtitution, or nature, he is in 


"the ſericteſt and moſt proper ſenſe a law to him- 


ſelf. He hath the rule of right within : 
What is wanting is only that he honeſtly at- 
tend to it. 

THe inquiries which have been made by 
men of leiſure after ſome general rule, the 
conformity to, or diſagreement from which, 
ſhould denominate our actions good or 2 9 | 
are in many reſpects of great ſervice. Yet let 
any plain honeſt man, before he engages in 
any courſe of action, aſk himſelf, Is this I am 
going about right, or is it wrong ? Is it good, 
or is it evil? I do not in the leaſt doubt, but 
that this queſtion would be anſwered agreeably 
to truth and virtue, by almoſt any fair man in 


_ almoſt any circumſtance. Neither do there 


appear any cafes which look like exceptions to 


in ſuch a creature as man. And though the appetites 
and paſſions have not. their exact due proportion to each 
other; though they often ſtrive for maſtery with judg- 
ment or reflection; yet, fince the ſuperiority of this 


principle to all others is the chief reſpect which forms the 


conſtitution, ſo far as this ſuperiority is maintained, the 
character, the mn, is good, worthy, virtuous. 


this ; 
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this; but thoſe of ſuperſtition, and of par- 
tiality to ourſelves. Superſtition may perhaps 
be ſomewhat of an exception: But partiality 
to ourſelves is not; this being itſelf diſhoneſty, 
For a man to judge that to be the equitable, 
the moderate, the right part for him to act, 
which he would ſee to be hard, unjuſt, op- 
preſſive in another; this is plain vice, and can 
proceed only from great unfairneſs of mind. 
BuT allowing that mankind hath the rule 
of right within himſelf, yet it may be aſked, 
«© What obligations are we under to attend 
c to and follow it?“ I anſwer: It has been 
proved that man by his nature is a law to 
himſelf, without the particular diſtinct conſi- 
deration of the poſitive ſanctions of that law; 
the rewards and puniſhments which we feel, 
and thoſe which from the light of reaſon we 
have ground to believe, are annexed to it, 
The queſtion then carries its own anſwer 
along with it. Your obligation to obey this 
law, is its being the law of your nature. 
That your conſcience approves of and atteſts 
to ſuch a courſe of action, is itſelf alone an 
obligation. Conſcience does not only offer 
itſelf to ſhew us the way we ſhould walk in, 
but it likewiſe carries its own authority with 
it, that it is our natural guide; the guide 
aſſigned us by the Author of our nature: It 
therefore belongs to our condition of being, 
it is our duty to walk in that path, and fol- 
low this guide without looking about to ſee 
whether 
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whether we may not poſſibly forſake them 
with impunity. 

How vrR, let us hear what is to be ſaid 
againſt obeying this law of our nature. And 
the ſum is no more than this. Why ſhould 
te we be concerned about any thing out of 
and beyond ourſelves ? If we do find with- 
* in ourſelves regards to others, and reſtraints 
ce of we know not how many different kinds; 
yet theſe being embaraſſments, and hin- 

* dering us from going the neareſt way to 
* our own good, why ſhould we not endea- 
* vour to ſuppreſs and get over them? 
Trvus people go on with words, which, 
when applied to human nature, and the con- 
dition in which it is placed in this world, 
have really no meaning. For does not all 
this kind of talk go upon ſuppoſition, that 
our happineſs i in this World conſiſts in ſome- 
what quite diſtinct from regard to others; 
and that it is the privilege of vice to be with- 
out reſtraint or confinement ? Whereas on 
the contrary, the enjoyments, in a manner 
all the common enjoyments of life, even the 
pleaſures of vice, depend upon theſe regards 
of one kind or another to our fellow-crea- 
tures. Throw off all regards to others, and 
we ſhould be quite indifferent to infamy * 
to honour; there could be no ſuch thing at 
all as ambition ; and ſcarce any ſuch thing as 
covetouſneſs; for we ſhould likewiſe be equal- 
ly indifferent to the diſgrace of poverty, the 


ſeveral neglects and kinds of contempt which 
_ accom- 
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accompany this ſtate; and to the reputation 
of riches, the regard "ad reſpect they uſually 
procure. - Neither is reſtraint by any means 
peculiar to one courſe of life: But our very 
nature, excluſive of conſcience, and our con- 
dition lays us under an abſolute neceſſity of it. 
We cannot gain any end whatever without 
being confined to the proper means, which is 
often the moſt painful and uneaſy confine- 
ment. And in numberleſs inſtances a pre- 
ſent appetite cannot be gratified without ſuch 
apparent and :minediate- ruin and miſery, that 
the moſt diſſolute man in the world chooſes 
to forego | the pleaſure, rather than endure the 
pain. 
Is the meaning then, to indulge thoſe re- 
rds to our fellow- creatures, and ſubmit to 
thoſe reſtraints, which upon the whole are 
attended with more ſatisfaction than uneaſi- 
neſs, and get over only thoſe which bring 
more uneaſineſs and inconvenience than fatis- 
faction? „ Doubtleſs this was our mean- 
ing. You have changed ſides then. Keep 
to this; be conſiſtent with yourſelves; and 
you and the men of virtue are 1 general per- 
fectly agreed. But let us take care and avoid 
miſtakes. Let it not be taken for granted 
that the temper of envy, rage, reſentment, 
yields greater delight than meekneſs, forgive- 
neſs, compaſſion, and good-will : Eſpecially 
when it is acknowledged that rage, envy, re- 
ſentment, are in themſelves mere miſery ; 
end the ſatisfaction ariſing from the indul- 


gence 
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ence of them is little more than relief from 
that miſery ; whereas the temper of compaſ- 


ſion and benevolence is itſelf delightful ; and 


the indulgence of it, by doing good, affords 
new poſitive delight and enjoyment. Let it 
not be taken for granted, that the ſatisfac- 
tion ariſing from the reputation of riches and 

ower, however obtained, and from the re- 
ſpect paid to them, is greater than the ſatis- 
faction ariſing from the reputation of juſtice, 
honeſty, charity, and the eſteem which is 
univerſally acknowledged to be their due, 
And if it be doubtful which of theſe fatisfac- 
tions is the greateſt, as there are perſons who 
think neither of them-very conſiderable, yet 
there can be no doubt concerning ambition 
and covetouſneſs, virtue and a good mind, 
conſidered in themſelves, and as leading to 
different courſes of life; there can, I ſay, be 
no doubt, which temper and which courſe is 


attended with moſt peace and tranquility of 


mind, which with moſt perplexity, . vexation 
and inconvenience. And both the virtues 
and vices which have been now mentioned, 
do in a manner equally imply in them regards 
of one kind or another to our fellow-crea- 
tures. And with reſpect to reſtraint and con- 
finement: Whoever will conſider the re- 


| ſtraints from fear and ſhame, the diſſimula- 


tion, mean arts of concealment, ſervile com- 
pliances, one or other of which belong to al- 
molt every courſe of vice, will ſoon be con- 


vinced that the man of virtue is by no meang 


upon 
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upon a difadvantage in this reſpect. How 
many inſtances are there in which men feel 
and own and cry aloud under the chains of 
vice with which they are enthralled, and 


which yet they will not ſhake off? How 


many inſtances, in which perſons manifeſt] 


go through more pains and ſelf-denial to gra- 
tify a vitious paſſion, than would have been 
neceſſary to the conqueſt of it? To this is to 
be added, that when virtue is become habi- 


tual, when the temper of it is acquired, what 


was before confinement ceaſes to be ſo, by 
beeoming choice and delight. Whatever re- 
ſtraint and guard upon ourſelves may be need- 
ful to unlearn any unnatural diſtortion or odd 
geſture; yet, in all propriety of ſpeech, na- 
tural behaviour muſt be the moſt eaſy and 
unreſtrained. It is manifeſt that, in the com- 
mon courſe of life, there is ſeldom any incon- 
fiſtency between our duty and what is called 
intereſt: It is much ſeldomer that there is an 
inconſiſtency between duty and what is really 
our preſent intereſt; meaning by intereſt, 
happineſs and ſatisfaction. Self- love then, 


though confined to the intereſt of the preſent 


world, does in general perfectly coincide with 
virtue; and leads us to one and the ſame courſe 
of life. But, whatever exceptpns there are 
to this, which are much fewer than they are 
commonly thought, all ſhall be ſet right at 
the final diſtribution of things. It is a ma- 
niteſt abſurdity to ſuppoſe evil prevailing fi- 
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nally over good, under the conduct and ad- 
miniſtration of a perfect mind. 

Tu whole argument, which I have been 
now inſiſting upon, may be thus ſummed up 
and given you in one view. The nature of 


man is adapted to ſome courſe of action or 


other. Upon comparing ſome actions with 
this nature, they appear ſuitable and correſ- 

ndent to it: From comparion of other ac- 
tions with the ſame nature, there ariſes to 
our view ſome unſuitableneſs or diſproportion. 
The correſpondence of actions to the nature 
of the agent renders them natural : Their 
diſproportion to it, unnatural. 'That an ac- 
tion is correſpondent to the nature of the 
agent, does not arife from its being agreeable 
to the principle Which happens to "be the 
ſtrongeſt: For it may be ſo, and yet be quite 
diſproportionate to the nature of the agent. 
The correſpondence therefore, or diſpropor- 


tion, ariſes from ſomewhat clſe. This can 


be nothing but a difference in nature and 
kind, (altogether diſtinct from ſtrength) be- 


_ tween the inward principles. Some then are 


in nature and kind ſuperior to others. And 
the correſpondence ariſes from the action be- 
ing conformable to the higher principle; and 
the unſuitableneſs from its being contrary to 
it. Rezſonable ſelf-love and conſcience are 
the chief or ſuperior principles in the nature 
of man : Becauſe an action may be ſuitable to 
this nature, though all other principles be 
violated ; but becomes unſuitable, if either of 

"if thoſe 
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thoſe are. Conſcience and ſelf-love, if we 
underſtand our true happineſs, always lead us 
the ſame way. Duty and intereſt are per- 
fectly coincident; for the moſt part in this 
world, but intirely and in every inſtance if we 
take in the future, and the whole; this being 
implied in the notion of a good and perfect 
adminiſtration of things. Thus they who 
have been ſo wiſe in their generation as to 
regard only their own ſuppoſed intereſt, at 
the expence and to the injury of others, ſhall 
at laſt find, that he who has given up all the 
advantages of the preſent world, rather than 
violate his conſcience and the relations of life, 
has infinitely better provided for himſelf, and 


ſecured his own intereſt and happineſs. 


— 


wot. 


S E R MON 


- UPON THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 


TONGUE. 


"JAMES L 20. 


If any man among you ſeem to be religious, and 
 bridleth not "Ea tongue, but decerveth his own 
heart, this man's religion i 75 Vain. 


_ tranſlation of this text would be 
more determinate by being more lite- 
ral, thus: F any man among you ſeemeth to be 
religious, not bridling his tongue, but deceivin 29 
his own heart, this man's religion 1s vain. 


This determines that the words. but deceru- 


eth his ou heart, are not put in oppoſition 
to, ſeemeth to be religious, but to, bridleth not 
Bis tongue. The certain determinate mean- 
ing of the text then being, that he who 


ſeemeth to be religious, and bridleth not his 
tongue, 
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tongue, but in that particular deceiveth his 
own heart, this man's religion is vain; we 
may obſerve ſomewhat very "forcible and ex- 
preſſive in theſe words of St. James. As if 


the Apoſtle had faid, No man ſurely can 


make any pretences to religion, who does not 


at leaſt believe that he bridleth his tongue: 
If he puts on any appearance or face of reli- 


gion, and yet does not govern his tongue, he 


muſt ſurely deceive himſelf in that particular, 


and think he does: And whoever 1s ſo un- 


happy as to deceive himſelf in this, to imagine 


he keeps that unruly faculty in due ſubjec- 
tion, when indeed he does not, whatever the 
other part of his life be, his religion is vain ; 
the government of the tongue being a moſt 


material reſtraint which virtue lays us under: 
Without it no man can be truly religious. 


Ix treating upon this ſubject, I will con- 


ſider, 


Firſt, WHarT is the general vice or fault 
here referred to: Or what diſpoſition in men 
is ſuppoſed in moral reflections and precepts 
concerning br:dling the tongue. 

Secondly, W HEN it may be ſaid of any one, 
that he has a due government over himſelf 
in this reſpect. 

I. Now the fault referred to, and the diſ- 
poſition ſuppoſed, in precepts and reflections 
concerning the government of the tongue, 1s 


not evil-ſpeaking from malice, nor lying or 


bearing falſe witneſs from indirect ſelfiſh de- 


ſigns. The diſpoſition to theſe, and the 
E actual 
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actual vices themſelves, all come under other 
ſubjects. The tongue may be employed 
about, and made to ſerve all the purpoſes of 
vice, in tempting and deceiving, in perjury 
and injuſtice. But the thing here fuppoſed 
and referred to, is talkativeneſs : a diſpoſition 
to be talking, abſtracted from the conſidera- 


tion of what is to be faid ; with very little or 


no regard to, or thought of doing, either 


good or harm. And let not any imagine this 
to be a ſlight matter, and that it deſerves not 
to have fo great weight laid upon it; till he 
has conſidered what evil is implied in it, and 
the bad effects which follow from it. It is 
perhaps true, that they who are addicted to 
this folly would chooſe to confine themſelves 
to trifles and indifferent ſubjects, and fo in- 
tend only to be guilty of being impertinent ; 
but as they cannot go on for ever talking of 
nothing, as common matters will not afford a 


ſufficient fund for perpetual continued diſ- 


courſe: when ſubjects of this kind are ex- 
hauſted, they will go on to defamation, ſcan- 
dal, divulging of ſecrets, their own ſecrets as 
well as thoſe of others, any thing rather than 
be filent. They are plainly hurried on in the 
heat of their talk to ſay quite different things 
from what they firſt intended, and which 
they afterwards wiſh unſaid; or improper 
things, which they had no other end in ſaying 
but "only to afford employment to their 
tongue. And if theſe people expect to be 
heard and regarded, for there are fome content 


merely : 
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merely with talking, they will invent to en- 
gage your attention: and, When they have 
heard the leaſt imperfect hint of an affair, 
they will out of their own head add the cir- 
cumſtances of time and place, and other mat- 
ters to make out their ſtory, and give the 
appearance of probability to it: not that they 
have any concern about being believed, other- 
wiſe than as a means of being heard. The 
thing is, to engage your attention; to take 
you up wholly for the preſent time: what 
reflections will be made afterwards, is in truth 
the leaſt of their thoughts. And further, 
when perſons, who indulge themſelves in 
theſe liberties of the tongue, are in any de- 
gree offended with another, as little diſguſts 
and miſunderſtandings will be, they allow 
| themſelves to defame and revile ſuch an one 
without any moderation or bounds ; though 
the offence 1s fo very ſlight, that they them- 
ſelves would not do, nor perhaps with him an 
injury in any other way. And in this caſe 
the ſcandal and revilings are chiefly owing to 
talkativeneſs, and not bridling their tongue ; 
and ſo come under our preſent ſubject. The 
leaſt occaſion in the world will make the 
humour break out in this particular way, or 
in another. It is like a torrent, which muſt 
and will flow ; but the leaſt thing imaginable 
will firſt of all give it either this or another 
direction, turn it into this or that channel: 
or like a fire; the nature of which, when in 
a heap of combuſtible matter, is to ſpread 
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and lay waſte all around; but any one of a 
thouſand little accidents will occaſion it to 
break out firſt either in this or another parti- 
cular part. 

THe ſubject then before us, though it does 
run up into, and can ſcarce be treated as in- 
tirely diſtinct from all others; yet it needs 
not be ſo much mixed or blended with them 
as it often is. Every faculty and power may 
be uſed as the inſtrument of premeditated 
vice and wickedneſs, merely as the moſt pro- 
per and effectual means of executing ſuch de- 
ſigns. But if a man, from deep malice and 
deſire of revenge, ſhould meditate a falſehood 
with a ſettled deſign to ruin his neighbour's 
reputation, and ſhould with great coolneſs 
and deliberation ſpread it; no-body would 
chooſe to ſay of ſuch an one, that he had no 
government of his tongue. A man may uſe 
the faculty of ſpeech as an inſtrument of 
falſe-witneſs, who yet had ſo intire a com- 
mand, over that faculty, as never to ſpeak but 
from forethought and cool deſign. Here the 
crime is injuſtice and perjury : and ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, no more belongs to the preſent ſub- 


ject, than perjury and injuſtice in any other 


way. But there is ſuch a thing as a diſpoſi- 
tion to be talking for its own fake; from 
which perſons often ſay any thing, good or 
bad, of others, merely as a ſubject of diſ- 
courſe, according to the particular temper 


they themſelves happen to be in, and to paſs 


away the preſent time. There is likewiſe to 
| 5 be 
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be obſerved in perſons ſuch a ſtrong and eager 
deſire of engaging attention to what they fay, 
that they will ſpeak good or evil, truth or 
otherwiſe, merely as one or the other ſeems 


to be moſt hearkened to: and this, though it 


is ſometimes joined, 1s not the ſame with the 
defire of being thought important and men of 
conſequence. There is in ſome ſuch a diſ- 
poſition to be talking, that an offence of the 
ſlighteſt kind, and ſuch as would not raiſe 
any other reſentment, yet raiſes, if I may fo 
ſpeak, the reſentment of the tongue, puts it 
into a flame, into the moſt ungovernable mo- 
tions. This outrage, when the perſon it re- 
ſpecs is preſent, we diſtinguiſh in the lower 
rank of people by a peculiar term: and let it 
be obſerved, that though the decencies of be- 


haviour are a little kept, the ſame outrage and 


virulence, indulged when he is abſent, is an 
offence of the ſame kind. But not to diſtin- 
uiſh any further in this manner : men run 
into faults and ſollies, which cannot ſo pro- 
erly be referred to any one general head as 
this, that they have not a duc government over 
their tongue. 
AND this unreſtrained volubility and wan- 
tonneſs of ſpeech is the occation of number- 
leſs evils and vexations in life. It begets re- 
ſentment in him who is the ſubic& of it; 
ſows the ſecd of ſtrife and diſſention amongſt 


others; and inflames little diſguſts and of- 
fences, which if let alone would wear away of 


themſelves: it is often of as bad effect upon 
E 3 the 
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the good name of others, as deep envy or ma- 
lice : and, to fay the leaſt of it in this reſpect, it 
deſtroys and perverts a certain equity of the 
utmoſt importance to ſociety to be obſerved ; 
namely, that praiſe and diſpraiſe, a good or 
bad character, ſhould always be beſtowed ac- 
cording to deſert. The tongue uſed in ſuch 
a licentious manner is like a ſword in the 
hand of a madman ; it is employed at random, 
it can ſcarce poſſibly do any good, and for the 
moſt part does a world of miſchief ; and im- 
plies not only great folly and a trifling ſpirit, 
but great vitiouſneſs of mind, great indiffe- 
rence to truth and falfity, and to the reputa- 
tion, weifare, and good of others. So much 
reaſon is there for what St. James ſays of the 
tongue, * [* is a fire, a world of iniquity, it 
defileth the abe body, fetterh on fire the courſe 
of nature, and zs itſelf fet on fire of hell, This 
is the faculty or diſpoſition which we are 
required to keep a guard upon : theſe are the 
vices and follics it runs into, when not kept 
under due reſtraint. 

II. WHEREIN the due government of the 
tongue conhſts, or when it may be ſaid of any 
one in a moral and religious ſenſe that he 
bridleth his tongue, I come now to conſider. 

Tur due and proper uſe of any natural fa- 
culty or power, is to be judged of by the end 
and deſign for which it was given us. The 


chief purpoſe, for which the faculty of ſpeech 


* Chap iii. 6. 
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was given to man, is plainly that we might 
communicate our thoughts to each other, in 
order to carry on the affairs of the world; for 
buſineſs, and for our improvement in Know- 
ledge and learning. But the good author of 
our nature deſigned us not only neceſſaries, but 
likewiſe enjoyment and ſatisfaction, in that 
being he hath graciouſly given, and in that 
condition of life he hath placed us in. There 
are ſecondary uſes of our faculties: they ad- 
miniſter to delight, as well as to neceſſity : 
and as they are equally adapted to both, there 
is no doubt but he intended them for our 
gratification, as well as for the {ſupport and 
continuance of our being. The ſecondary 
uſe of ſpeech is to pleaſe and be entertaining 
to each other in converſation. This is in 
every reſpect allowable and right: it unites 
men cloſer in alliances and friendſhips; gives 
us a fellow-feeling of the proſperity and un- 
happineſs of each other; and is in ſeveral re- 
ſpects ſerviceable to virtue, and to promote 
good behaviour in the world. And provided 
there be not too much time {ſpent in it, if it 
were conſidered only in the way of gratifica- 
tion and delight, men muſt have {range no- 
tions of God and of religion, to think that He 
can be offended with it, or that it is any 
way inconſiſtent with the ſtricteſt virtue. But 
the truth is, ſuch tort of converſation, though 
it has no particular good tendency, yet it has 
a general good one: it is ſocial and friendly, 
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and tends to promote humanity, good-nature 
and civility. 

As the end and uſe, ſo likewiſe the abuſe 
of ſpeech, relates to the one or other of theſe ; 
either to buſineſs, or to converſation. As to 
the former ; deceit in the management of bu- 
ſineſs and affairs does not properly belong to 
the ſubject now before us: though one may 
Juſt mention that multitude, that endleſs 


number of words, with which buſineſs is per- 


plexed; when a much fewer would, as it 
ſhould ſeem, better ſerve the purpoſe: but 
this muſt be left to thoſe who underſtand the 
matter. The government of the tongue, con- 


ſidered as a ſubject of itſelf, relates chiefly to 


converſation ; to that kind of diſcourſe which 
uſually fills up the time ſpent in friendly 
meetings, and viſits of civility. And the 
danger is, leſt perſons entertain themſelves 


and others at the expence of their wiſdom 


and their virtue, and to the injury or offence 


of their neighbour. If they will obſerve and 


keep clcar of theſe, they may be as free, and 
eaſy, and unreſerved, as they can deſire. 

THe cautions to be given for avoiding theſe 
dangers, and to render converſation innocent 
and agreeable, fall under the following parti- 
culars: ſilence; talking of indifferent things; 
and, which makes up too great a part of con- 


verſation, giving of characters, ſpeaking _ 


or evil of others. . 

THE wile man obſerves, that there is a time 
zo ſpeak, and a a time to keep _ One meets 
with 
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with people in the world, who ſeem never to 
have made the laſt of theſe obſervations. And 
yet theſe great talkers do not at all ſpeak from 
their having any thing to ſay, as every ſen- 
tence ſhews, but only from their inclination 
to be talking. Their converſation is merely 
an exerciſe of the tongue: no other human 
faculty has any ſhare in it. It is ſtrange theſe 
perſons can help reflecting, that unleſs they 
ba in truth a ſuperior capacity, and are in 
an extraordinary manner furniſhed for con- 
verſation ; if they are entertaining, it is at 
their own expence. Is it poflible, that it 
ſhould never come into people's thoughts to 
ſuſpect, whether or no it be to their advantage 
to ſhew ſo very much of themſelves ? O that 
you would altogether hold your peace, and it 
ſhould be your wiſdom *, Remember likewiſe 
there are perſons who love fewer words, an 
inoffenſive ſort of people, and who deſerve 
ſome regard, though of too ſtill and com- 
poſed tempers for you. Of this number was 
the ſon of Sirach for he plainly ſpeaks from 
* experience, when he ſays, As hills of ſand are 
4 to the ſteps of the aged, jo is one of many words 
to a quiet man, But one would think it 
ſhould be obvious to every one, that when 
they are in company with their ſuperiors of 
any kind, in years, knowledge, and expe- 
rience ; when proper and uſeful ſubjects are 
diſcourſed of, which they cannot bear a part 


* Job Xili, 
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in; that theſe are times for filence : when 
they ſhould learn to hear, and be attentive ; 
at leaſt in their turn. It is indeed a very un- 
happy way theſe people are in: they in a 
manner cut themſelves out from all advantage 
of converſation, except that of being enter- 
tained with their own talk: their buſineſs in 
coming into company not being at all to be 


informed, to hear, to learn; but to diſplay 


themſelves ; or rather to exert their faculty, 

and talk without any deſign at all. And if 
we conſider converfation as an entertainment, 
as ſomewhat to unbend the mind ; as a diver- 
ſion from the cares, the buſineſs, * the ſor- 
rows of life; it is of the very nature of it, 

that the diſcourſe be mutual. This, I ſay, is 
implied in the very notion of what we diſtin- 
guiſh by converſation, or being in company. 


Attention to the continued diſcourſe of one 


alone grows more painful often, than the cares 


and buſineſs we come to be diverted from. 


He therefore who impoſes this upon us, is 
guilty of a double offence; arbitrarily enjoin- 
ing ſilence upon all the reſt, and likewiſe 


obliging them to this painful attention. 


I am ſenſible theſe things are apt to be 
paſſed over, as too little to come into a ſerious 
diſcourſe: but in reality men are obliged, 


even in point of morality and virtue, to ob- 
ſerve all the decencies of behaviour. The 


greateſt evils in life have had their riſe from 
ſomewhat, which was thought of too little 


importance to be attemlecdt to. And as to the 


mat- 
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matter we are now upon, it 1s abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to be confidered. For if people will 
not maintain a due government over them- 
ſelves, in regarding proper times and ſeaſons 
for ſilence, but w2// be talking; they certainly, 
whether they deſign it or not at firſt, will go 
on to ſcandal and evil-ſpeaking, and divulging 
ſecrets. | 

Ir it were needful to ſay any thing fur- 
ther, to perſuade men to learn this leſſon of 


ſilence; one might put them in mind, how 


inſignificant they render themſelves by this 
exceſſive talkativeneſs : inſomuch that, if they 
do chance to ſay any thing which deſerves to 
be attended to and regarded, it 1s loſt in the 
variety and abundance which they utter of 
another fort. | | 
TE occaſions of filence then are obvious, 
and one would think ſhould be eafily diſtin- 
guiſhed by every body : namely, when a man 


has nothing to ſay ; or nothing, but what is 
better unſaid: better, either in regard to the 
particular perſons he is preſent with; or from 


its being an interruption to converſation it- 
ſelf; or to converſation of a more agreeable 
kind; or better, laſtly, with regard to himſelf. 
I will end this particular with two reflections 
of the wiſe man: one of which, in the 
ſtrongeſt manner, expoſes the ridiculous part 
of this licentiou.neſs of the tongue; and the 
other, the great danger and viciouſneſs of it. 


When he that is a fool walketh by the way fide, 


his wiſdom faileth him, and he ſaith to every one 
„ Sat 
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that he is a fool x. The other is, In the mul- 
titude of words there wanteth not fin F. 

As to the government of the tongue in re- 
ſpe& to talking upon indifferent ſubjects : 
After what has been ſaid concerning the due 
government of it in reſpect to the occaſions 
and times for ſilence, there is little more ne- 
ceſſary, than only to caution men to be fully 
ſatisfied, that the ſubjects are indeed of an in- 
different nature ; and not to ſpend too much 


time in converſation of this kind. But per- 


ſons muſt be ſure to take heed, that the ſub- 
ject of their diſcourſe be at leaſt of an indif- 
ferent nature: That it be no way offenſive to 
virtue, religion, or good manners ; that it be 
not of a licentious diflolute ſort, this leaving 
always ill impreſſions upon the mind; that it 
be no way injurious or vexatious to others ; 
and that too much time be not ſpent this way, 
to the negle& of thoſe duties and offices of 


life which belong to their ſtation and condi- 
tion in the world. However, though there 


is not any neceſſity, that men ſhould aim at 
being important and weighty in every ſentence 
they ſpeak : Yet ſince uſeful ſubjects, at leaſt 
of ſome kinds, are as entertaining as others; 
a wiſe man, even when he deſires to unbend 
his mind from buſineſs, would chooſe that the 


converſation might turn upon ſomewhat in- 
ſtructive. 


THe laſt thing is, the government of the 


tongue as relating to diſcourſe of the affairs 


'# Eccleſ, x. 3. + Prov. x. 19. 
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of others, and giving of characters. Theſe 
are in a manner the ſame: And one can 
ſcarce call it an indifferent ſubject, becauſe 
diſcourſe upon it almoſt perpetually runs into 
ſomewhat criminal. 

AND firſt of all, it were very much to be 

wiſhed that this did not take up ſo great a 

part of converſation ; becauſe it is indeed a 
ſubject of a dangerous nature. Let any one 
conſider the various intereſts, competitions, 
and little miſunderſtandings which ariſe 
amongſt men; and he will ſoon ſee, that he is 
not unprej judiced and impartial ; that he is 
not, as I may ſpeak, neutral enough, to truſt 
himſelf with talking of the character and 
concerns of his neighbour, in a free, careleſs, 
and unreſerved manner. There is perpe- 
tually, and often it is not attended to, a ri- 
valſhip amongſt people of one kind or an- 
other, in reſpect to wit, beauty, learning, for- 
tune, and that one thing will inſenſibly in- 
fluence them to ſpeak to the diſadvantage of 
others, even where there is no formed malice 
or ill deſign. Since therefore it is ſo hard to 
enter into this ſubject without offending, the 
firſt thing to be obſerved is, that people 
ſhould learn to decline it; to get over that 
ſtrong inclination moſt have to be talking of 
the concerns and behaviour of their neigh- 
bour. 

Bur ſince it is impoſſible that this ſubject 
ſhould be wholly excluded converſation ; and 
ſince it is neceſſary that the characters of 

Wo | men 
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men ſhould be known: The next thing „ 
that it is a matter of importance what is ſaid; 
and therefore, that we ſhould be religiouſly 
ſcrupulous and exact to ſay nothin g, cither 
good or bad, but what is true. I put it thus, 
becauſe it 1s in reality of as great importance 
to the good of fociety, that the characters of 
bad men ſhould be known, as that the cha- 


- raters of good men ſhould. People, who 


are given to ſcandal and detraction, may in- 
deed make an ill uſe of this obſervation : But 
truths, which are of ſervice towards regulat- 
ing our conduct, are not to be difowned, or 
even concealed, becauſe a bad uſe may be 
made of them. This however would be ef- 
tectually prevented, if theſe two things were 
attended to. Firſt, That, though it is equally 
of bad conſequence to ſociety, that men 
ſhould have either good or ill characters which 
they do not deſerve ; yet, when you ſay ſome- 


what good of a man which he does not de- 


ſerve, there is no wrong done him in parti- 
ticular ; whereas, when you ſay evil of a man 
which he does not deſerve, here is a direct 
formal injury, a real piece of injuſtice done 


_ him. This therefore makes a wide diffe- 


rence ; and gives us, in point of virtue, much 
greater latitude in ſpeaking well than ill, of 


others. Secondly, A good man is friendly to 


his fellow-creatures, and a lover of mankind, 
and fo will, upon every occaſion, and often 
without any, fay all the good he can of every 
body: But, ſo far as he is a good man, will 


S never 
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never be diſpoſed to ſpeak evil of any, unleſs 
there be ſome other reaſon for it, befides 
barely that it is true. If he be charged with _ 
having given an ill character, he will ſcarce 
think it a ſufficient juſtification of himſelf to 
| fay it was a true one, unleſs he can alſo give 
ſome farther account how he came to do fo: 
A juſt indignation againſt particular inſtances 
of villany, where they are great and ſcanda- , 
lous; or to prevent an innocent man from 
being deceived and betrayed, when he has 
reat truſt and confidence in. one who does 
not deſerve it. Juſtice mult be done to every 
part of a ſubject, when we are conſidering it. 
If there be a man, who bears a fair character 
in the world, whom yet ye know to be with- 
out faith or honeſty, to be really an ill man; 
it muſt be. allowed in general, that we ſhall 
do a piece of ſervice to ſociety, by letting 
ſuch an one's true character be known. This 
is no more, than what we have an inſtance of 
in our Saviour himſelf ; * though he was mild 
and gentle beyond example. However, no 
words can expreſs too ſtrongly the caution 
which ſhould be uſed in ſuch a caſe as this. 
Uron the whole matter: If people would 
obſerve the obvious occaſions of filence, if 
they would ſubdue the inclination to tale- 
bearing, and that eager deſire to engage at- 
tention, which is an original diſeaſe in ſome 


minds; they would be in little danger of of- 


* Mark xii. 38, 40. 
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fending with their tongue; and would, in a 
moral and religious ſenſe, have due govern- 


ment over it. 


I wiLL conclude with ſome precepts and 


reflections of the ſon of Sirach upon this ſub- 


jet. Be ſwift to hear: and, if thou haſt un- 
derſtanding, anſwer thy neighbour ; if not, lay 
thy hand upon thy mouth. Honour and ſhame 
as in talk. A man of an ill tongue is dangerous 
in his city, and he that is raſh in his talk ſhall 
be huted. A wiſe man will hold his tongue, till 
be ſee opportunity ; but a babler and a fool will 
regard no time. He that uſeth many words 


Shall be abhorred ; and he that taketh to himſelf 
authority therein, "ſhall be hated. A back-biting 


tongue hath diſquieted many; ſtrong cities hath 

it pulled down, and overthrown the houſes of 
reat men. The tongue of a man is bis fall; 

but if thou love to hear, thou ſoar receive un- 
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UPON COMPASSION. 


Rom. xi. 15. 


Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep 
with them that weep. 


VERY man 1s to be conſidered in two 
capacities, the private and publick ; as 
deſigned to purſue his own intereſt, and like- 
wiſe to contribute to the good of others. 
| Whoever will conſider, may ſee, that in ge- 
neral there is no contrariety between theſe ; 
but that from the original conſtitution of 
man, and the circumſtances he is placed in, 
they perfectly coincide, and mutually carry 
on each other. But, amongſt the great 
variety of affections or principles of action in 
our nature, ſome in, their primary intention 
and defign ſeem to belong to the ſingle or 
| F | pri- 
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private, others to the publick or ſocial capa- 


city. The affections required in the text 
are of the latter fort. When we rejoice in 


the proſperity of others, and compaſſionate 
their diſtreſſes, we, as it were, ſubſtitute 
them for ourſelves, their intereſt for our own ; 
and have the fame kind of pleaſure in their 
proſperity and ſorrow in their diſtreſs, as we 


have from reflection upon our own. Now 
there 1s nothing ſtrange or unaccountable in 


our being thus carried out, and affected to- 
wards the intereſts of others. For, if there 
be any appetite, or any inward principle be- 
ſides ſelf-love; why may there not be an 


affection to the good of our fellow-creatures, 


and delight from that affection's being grati- 
fied, and uncafineſs from things going con- 
trary to it? * 5 

OF 


* There being manifeſtly this appearance of men's 


ſubſtituting others for themſelves, and being carried out 


and affected towards them as towards themſelves; fome 
perſons, who have a ſyſtem which excludes every affec- 
tion to this ſort, have taken a pleaſant method to folve 
it; and tell you it is not another you are at all concerned 
about, but your ef only, when you feel the affection called 
compaſſion, z. e. Here is a plain matter of fact, which 
men cannot reconcile with the general account they 
think fit to give of things: they therefore, inſtead of that 
manifeſt fact ſubſtitute another, which is reconcileable to 
their own ſcheme. For does not every. body by com- 


paſſion mean, an affection the object of which is another 


in diſtreſs? Inſtead of this, but defigning to have it miſ- 
taken for this, they ſpeak of an affection or paſſion, the 
object of which is ourſelves, or danger to ourſelves. . Hobbs 


n defines pity, imagination, or fiction of future calamity to 


ourſelves, proceeding from the ſenſe (he means ſight or 


Know- 
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Or theſe two, delight in the proſperity of 


others and compaſſion for their diſtreſſes, the 
1 


knowledge) of another man's calamity. Thus fear and 
compaſſion would be the ſame idea, and a fearful and a 
compaſſionate man the ſame character, which every one 
immediately ſees are totally different. Further, to thoſe 
who give any ſcope to their affections, there is no per- 
ception or inward feeling more univerſal than this: that 
one who has been merciful and compaſſionate throughout 
the courſe of his behaviour, ſhould himſelf be treated 
with kindneſs, if he happens to fall into circumſtances of 
diſtreſs. Is fear then or cowardice ſo great a recom- 
mendation to the favour of the bulk of mankind? Or is 
it not plain, that mere fearleſſneſs (and therefore not the 
contrary) is one of the moſt popular qualifications ? This 
ſhews that mankind are not affected towards compaſſion 
as fear, but as ſomewhat totally different, 

Nothing would more expoſe ſuch accounts as theſe of 
the affections which are favourable and friendly to our 
fellow-creatures, than to ſubſtitute the definitions which 
this author, and others who follow his ſteps, give of ſuch 
affections, inſtead of the words by which they are com- 
monly expreſſed. Hobbs, after having laid down that pity 
or compaſſion is only fear for ourſelves, goes on to ex- 
plain the reaſon why we pity our friends in diſtreſs more 
than others. Now ſubſtitute the definition inſtead of the 
word pity in this place, and the inquiry will be, why we 
fear our friends, &c. which words > Oh he really does 
not mean why we are afraid of them) make no queſtion 
or ſentence at all. So that common language, the words 
to compaſſionate, to pity, cannot be accommodated to his 
account of compaſſion, The very joining of the words 
to pity our friends, is a direct contradiction to his defi- 
wtion of pity: Becauſe thoſe words ſo joined, neceſſarily 
expreſs that our friends are the objects of the paſſion 
whereas his definition of it aſſerts, that ourſelves (or 
danger to ourſelves) are the only objects of it. He 
might indeed' have avoided this ablerdity; by plainly ſay-® 
ing what he is going to account for; namely, why the 
fight of the innocent, or of our friends in diſtreſs, raiſes * 
: F 2 | greater 
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laſt is felt much more generally than the 
former. Though men do not univerſally re- 
| | joice 


greater fear for ourſelves than the fight of other perſons 
in diſtreſs. But had he put the thing thus plainly, the fact 
itſelf would have been doubted ; that the fight of our friends 
in diſtreſs, raiſes in us greater fear for ourſelves, than the ſight 
of others in diſtreſs. And in the next place it would im- 
. mediately have occurred to every one, that the fact now 
mentioned, which at leaſt is doubtful, whether true or 
falſe, was not the ſame with this fact, which no-body 
ever doubted, that the fight of our friends in diſtreſs raiſes 
in us greater compaſſion, than the ſight of others in diſtreſs ; 
every one, I ſay, would have ſeen that theſe are not the 
fame, but two different inquiries; and conſequently, that 
fear and compaſſion are not the ſame. Suppole a perſon 
to be in real danger, and by ſome means or other to have 
forgot it; any trifling accident, any ſound might alarm 
him, recall the danger to his remembrance, and renew 
his fear: But it is almoſt too groſly ridiculous (though it 
is to ſhow an abſurdity) to ſpeak of that ſound or acci- 
dent as an object of compaſſion ; and yet according to 
Mr. Hobbs, our greateſt friend in diſtreſs is no more to 
us, no more the object of compaſſion or of any affection 
in our heart: Neither the one or the other raiſes any 
emotion in our mind, but only the thoughts of our lia- 
bleneſs to calamity, and the fear of it; and both equally 
do this. It is fit ſuch ſort of accounts of human nature 
ſhould be thown to be what they really are, becauſe there 
is raiſed upon them a general ſcheme which undermines 
the whole foundation of common juſtice and honeſty. 
See Hobbs of Hum. Nat. c. 9. § 10. | 
There are often three diſtinct perceptions or inward 
feelings upon ſight of perſons in diſtreſs : Real ſorrow and 
concern for the miſery of our fellow-creatures ; ſome 
degree of ſatisfaction from a conſciouſneſs of our freedom 
from that miſery ; and, as the mind paſſes on from one 
thing to another, it is not unnatural from ſuch an occa- 
o ſion to reflect upon our own liableneſs to the fame or 
other calamities. The two laſt frequently accompany 
the firſt, but it is the firſt only which is properly com- 
| | paſſion, 
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joice with all whom they ſee rejoice, yet, ac- 
cidental obſtacles removed, they naturally 
compaſſionate all in ſome degree whom they 
ſee in diſtreſs: ſo far as they have any real 
perception or ſenſe of that diſtreſs : Inſomuch 
that words exprefling this latter, pity, com- 
paſſion, frequently occur, whereas we have 
ſcarce any ſingle one, by which the former is 
diſtinctly expreſſed. Congratulation indeed 
anſwers condolance : But both theſe words 
are intended to ſignify certain forms of civi- 
lity, rather than any inward ſenſation or feel- 
ing. This difference or inequality is ſo re- 


paſſion, of which the diſtreſſed are the objects, and which 
directly carries us with calmneſs and thought to their 
aſſiſtance. Any one of theſe, from various and compli- 
cated reaſons, may in particular caſes prevail over the 
other two; and there are, 1 ſuppoſe, inſtances where the 
bare ght of diſtreſs, without our feeling any compaſſion 
for it, may be the occaſion of either or both of the two 
latter perceptions. One might add, that if there be 
really any ſuch thing as the fiction or imagination of 
danger to ourſelves from ſight of the miſeries of others, 
which Hobbs ſpeaks of, and which he has abſurdly miſ- 
taken for the whole of compaſſion ; if there be any thing 
of this ſort common to mankind, diſtinct from the reflec- 
tion of reaſon, it would be a moſt remarkable inſtance of 
what was furtheſt from his thoughts, namely, of a mutual 
ſympathy between each particular of the ſpecies, a fellow- 
feeling common to mankind,. It would not indeed be 
an example of our ſubſtituting others for ourſelves, but 
it would be an example of our ſubſtituting ourſelves for 
others. And as it would not be an inſtance of bene- 
volence, ſo neither would it be any inſtance of ſelf-love: 
For this phantom of danger to ourſelves, naturally riſing 
to view upon ſight of the diſtreſſes of others, would be 
no more an inſtance of love to ourſelves, than the pain 
of hunger is. | | | 

F 7 markable, 
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markable, that we plainly conſider compaſſion 


as itſelf an original, diſtinct, particular affec- 
tion in human nature ; whereas to rejoice in 
the good of others, is only a conſequence of 
the general affection of love and good-will to 
them. The reaſon and account of which 
matter is this: When a man has obtained 


any particular advantage or felicity, his end 


is gained; and he does not in that particular 
want the aſſiſtance of another: There was 
therefore no need of a diſtin affection to- 
wards that felicity of another already obtain- 
ed; neither would ſuch affection directly carry 
him to do good to that perſon : Whereas men 
in diſtreſs want aſſiſtance; and compaſſion 
leads us directly to affiſt them. The object 
of the former is the preſent felicity of ano- 
ther; the object of the latter is the preſent 
miſery of another: It is eaſy to ſee that the 
latter wants a particular affection for its re- 


lief, and that the former does not want one, 


becauſe it does not want aſſiſtance. And up- 
on ſuppoſition of a diſtinct affection in both 
caſes, the one muſt reſt in the exerciſe of it- 
ſelf, having nothing further to gain; the 
other does not reſt in itſelf, but carries us on 
to aſſiſt the diſtreſſed. 
Bor, ſuppoſing theſe affections natural to 
the mind, particularly the laſt; Has not 
% each man troubles enough of his own ? 
% muſt he indulge an affection which appro- 
«« priates to himſelf thoſe of others? which 
leads him to contract the leaſt deſirable of 
66 all 
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« all friendſhips, friendſhips with the unfor- 


„ tunate? Muſt we invert the known rule 
« of prudence, and chooſe to aſſociate our- 
« ſelves with the diſtreſſed? Or allowing 
«© that we ought, ſo far as is it in our power 
*« to relieve them, yet is it not better to do 
« this from reaſon and duty? Does not paſ- 
« fion and affection of every kind perpetually 
« miſlead us? Nay, is not paſſion and affec- 
tion itſelf a weakneſs, and what a perfect 
„ being muſt be entirely free from? Per- 

haps ſo: But it is mankind I am ſpeaking of; 
imperfect creatures, and who naturally, and 
from the condition we are placed in, neceſſa- 
rily depend upon each other. With reſpect 
to ſuch creatures, it would be found of as bad 
conſequence to eradicate all natural affections, 
as to be intirely governed by them. This 
would almoſt ſink us to the condition of 
brutes; and that would leave us without a 
ſufficient principle of action. Reaſon alone, 
whatever any one may wiſh, is not in reality 
a ſufficient motive of virtue in ſuch a creature 
as man; but this reaſon joined with thoſe 
nn which God has impreſied upon his 
heart: And when theſe are allowed ſcope to 
exerciſe themſelves, but under ſtrict govern- 
ment and direction of reaſon; then it is we 
act ſuitably to our nature, and to the circum- 
ſtances God has placed us in. Neither is 
affection itſelf at all a weakneſs; nor does it 
argue defect, any otherwiſe than as our ſenſes 
and appetites do; they belong to our condi- 
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tion of nature, and are what we cannot be 
without. God Almighty is, to be ſure, un- 
moved by paſſion or appetite, unchanged by 
affection : But then it is to be added, that he 
neither ſees, nor hears, nor perceives things 
by any ſenſes like ours; but in a manner in- 
finitely more perfect. Now, as it is an ab- 
ſurdity almoſt too groſs to be mentioned, for a 


man to endeavour to get rid of his ſenſes, be- 


cauſe the ſupreme Being diſcerns things more 
perfectly without them; it is as real, though 
not ſo obvious an abſurdity, to endeavour to 
eradicate the paſſions he has given us, becauſe 
He is without them. For, ſince our paſſions 
are as really a part of our conſtitution as our 
ſenſes ; ſince the former as really belong to 

our condition of nature as the latter ; ; to get 
rid of either, 1s equally a violation of and 
breaking in upon that nature and conſtitution 
he has given us. Both our ſenſes and our 
paſſions are a ſupply to the imperfection of 

our nature: Thus they ſhew that we are ſuch 
ſort of creatures, as to ſtand in need of thoſe 
helps which higher orders of creatures do 
not. But it is not the ſupply, but the de- 
ficiency ; as it is not a remedy, but a diſ- 
eaſe which is the imperfection. However, 


our appetites, paſſions, ſenſes, no way imply 


diſcaſe: nor indeed do they imply deficiency 
or imperfection of any ſort ; but only this, 
that the conſtitution of nature according to 
which God has made us, is ſuch as to re- 
quire them. And it is ſo far from being 

| true, 
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true, that a wiſe man mult entirely ſuppreſs 
compaſſion, and all fellow-feeling for others, 


as a weakneſs; and truſt to reaſon alone, to 
teach and enforce upon him the practice of 
the ſeveral charities we owe to our kind; 
that on the contrary, even the bare exerciſe 
of ſuch affections would itſelf be for the good 
and happineſs of the world ; and the imper- 
fection of the higher principles of reaſon and 
religion in man, the little influence they have 
upon our practice, and the ſtrength and pre- 
valency of contrary ones plainly require theſe 
affections to be a reſtraint upon theſe lat- 
ter, and a ſupply to the deficiencies of the 
former. | 
Firſt, Tux very exerciſe itſelf of thefe af- 
fections in a juſt and reaſonable manner and 
degree, would upon the whole increaſe the 
ſatisfactions, and leſſen the miſeries of life. 
-IT is the tendency and buſineſs of virtue 
and religion to procure, as much as may be uni- 
verſal good- will, truſt and friendſhip amongſt 


mankind. If this could be brought to ob- 


tain; and each man enjoyed the happineſs of 


others, as every one does that of a friend; 


and looked upon the ſucceſs and proſperity of 
his neighbour, as every one does upon that 
of his children and family; it is too manifeſt 
to be inſiſted upon, how much the enjoy- 
ments of life would be increaſed. Ihere 


would be ſo much happineſs introduced into 


the world, without any deduction or incon- 
venience from it, in proportion as the precept 
of 
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of rejoicing with thoſe who rejoice was univer- 
fally obeyed. Our Saviour has owned this 
good affection as belonging to our nature, in 
the parable of the 4% ſheep; and does not 
think it to the diſadvantage of a perfect ſtate, 
to repreſent its happineſs as capable of in- 
creaſe, from reflection upon that of others. 

Bur fince in ſuch a creature as man, com 
paſſion or ſorrow for the diſtreſs of others, 
ſeems ſo far neceſſarily connected with joy in 
their proſperity, as that whoever rejoices in 
one muſt unavoidably compaſſionate the other; 
there cannot be that delight or ſatisfaction, 
which appears to be ſo conſiderable, without 
the inconveniencies, whatever they are, of 
compaſſion. . 

HoweEevEeR, without conſidering this con- 
nection, there is no doubt but that more good 
than evil, more delight than ſorrow, ariſes 
from compaſſion itſelf; there being ſo many 
things which balance the ſorrow of it. There 
is firſt the relief which the diſtreſſed feel from 
this affection in others towards them. There 
is likewiſe the additional miſery which they 
would feel from the reflection that no one 
commiſerated their caſe. It is indeed true, =_ 
that any diſpoſition, prevailing beyond a cer- 5 
tain degree, becomes ſomewhat wrong; and . i 
we have ways of ſpeaking, which though 
they do not directly expreſs that exceſs, yet 
always lead our thoughts to it, and give us 

the notion of it. Thus, when mention is 
made of delight in being pitied, this always 


CONVEYS 
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conveys to our mind the notion of ſomewhat 
which is really a weakneſs: The manner of 
ſpeaking, I ſay, implies a certain weakneſs 
and feebleneſs of mind, which is and ought 
to be diſapproved. But men of the greateſt 
fortitude would in diſtreſs feel uneaſineſs, from 
knowing that no perſon in the world had any 
ſort of compaſſion or real concern for them; 
and in ſome caſes, eſpecially when the tem- 
per is enfeebled by ſickneſs or any long and 
great diſtreſs, doubtleſs, would feel a kind of 
relief even from the helpleſs good-will and in- 
effectual aſſiſtances of thoſe about them. Over 
againſt the ſorrow of compaſſion is likewiſe to 
be ſet a peculiar calm kind of ſatisfaction, 
which accompanies it, unleſs in caſes where 
the diſtreſs of another is by ſome means ſo 
brought home to ourſelves, as to become in 
A manner our own ; or when from weakneſs 
of mind the affection riſes too high, which 
ought to be corrected. This tranquillity or 

calm ſatisfaction proceeds, partly from con- 
ſciouſneſs of a right affection and temper of 
mind, and partly from a ſenſe of our own 
freedom from the miſery we compaſſionate. 
This laſt may poſſibly appear to ſome at firſt 
ſight faulty; but it really is not ſo. It is the 
ſame with that poſitive enjoyment, which 
ſudden caſe from pain for the preſent affords, 
ariſing from a real ſenſe of miſery, joined with 
a ſenſe of our freedom from it; which in all. 


| caſes mult afford ſome degree of ſatisfac- 


tion. 


To 
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To theſe things muſt be added the obſer- 
vation, which reſpects both the affections we 
are conſidering ; that they who have got over 
all fellow-feeling for others, have withal con- 
tracted a certain callouſneſs of heart, which 
renders them inſenſible to moſt other ſatis- 
factions, but thoſe of the groſſeſt kind. 

Secondly, W1THouT the exerciſe of theſe 


| affections, men would certainly be much more 


wanting in the offices of charity they owe to 
each other, and likewiſe more cruel and in- 


jurious, than they are at preſent. 


Tx private intereſt of the individual would 
not be ſufficiently provided for by reaſonable 
and cool ſelf- love alone: Therefore the ap- 
petites and paſſions are placed within as a 

ard and further ſecurity, without which it 
would not be taken due care of. It is mani- 
feſt our life would be neglected, were it not 
for the calls of hunger and thirſt, and weari- 


neſs; notwithſtanding that without them rea- 


ſon would aſſure us, that the recruits of food 
and fleep are the neceſſary means of our pre- 
ſervation. It 1s therefore abſurd to imagine, 
that, without affection, the ſame reaſon alone 
would be more effectual to engage us to per- 
form the duties we owe to our fellow-crea- 
tures. One of this make would be as defec- 
tive, as much wanting, conſidered with re- 
ſpect to ſociety ; as one of the former make 
would be defective, or wanting, conſidered 
as an individual, or in his private capacity. 
Is it poffible any Can in earneſt think, that a 

public 
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public ſpirit, 2. e. a ſettled reaſonable princi- 
ple of benevolence to mankind, is fo preva- 
lent and ſtrong in the ſpecies, as that we may 
venture to throw off the under affections, 
which are its aſſiſtants, carry it forward and 
mark out particular courſes for it ; family, 
friends, neighbourhood, the diſtreſſed, our 
country? The common joys and the com- 
mon ſorrows, which belong to theſe relations 
and circumſtances, are as plainly uſeful to 
ſociety; as the pain and pleaſure belonging 
to hunger, thirſt, and wearineſs are of ſer- 
vice to the individual. In defect of that 
higher principle of reaſon, compaſſion is of- 
ten the only way by which the indigent can. 
have acceſs to us: And therefore to eradicate 
this, though it is not indeed formally to deny 
them that aſſiſtance which is their due; yet 
it is to cut them off from that which is too 
frequently their only way of obtaining it. 
And as for thoſe who have ſhut up this door 
againſt the complaints of the miſerable, and 
conquered this affection in themſelves ; even 
theſe perſons will be under great reſtraints 
from the ſame affection in others. Thus a 
man who has himſelf no ſenſe of injuſtice, 
cruelty, oppreſſion, will be kept from run- 
ning the utmoſt lengths of wickedneſs, by 
fear of that deteſtation, and even reſentment. 
of inhumanity, in many particular inſtances 
of it, which compaſſion for the object, to- 
wards whom ſuch inhumanity is exerciſed, 
_ excites in the bulk of mankind. And this 


18 
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is frequently the chief danger, and the chief 
reſtraint, which tyrants and the great op- 
preſſors of the world feel. 

In general, experience will ſhew, that as 
want of natural appetite to food ſuppoſes and 
proceeds from ſome bodily diſeaſe; ſo the 
apathy the ſtoicks talk of, as much ſuppoſes, 
or 18 accompanied with ſomewhat amiſs in 
the moral character, in that which is the 
health of the mind. Thoſe who formerly 
aimed at this upon the foot of philoſophy, 
appear to have had better ſucceſs in eradica- 
ting the affections of tenderneſs and compaſ- 
fion, than they had with the paſſions of envy, 
pride, and reſentment : Theſe latter, at beſt, 
were but concealed, and that imperfectly too. 
How far this obſervation' may be extended to 
ſuch as endeavour to ſuppreſs the natural im- 

ulſes of their affections, in order to form 
themſelves for buſineſs and the world, I ſhall 
-not determine. But there does not appear 
any capacity or relation to be named, in which 
men ought to be entirely deaf to the calls of 
affection, unleſs the judicial one is to be ex- 
cepted. | 7 

AND as to thoſe who are commonly called 
the men of pleaſure, it is manifeſt that the 
reaſon they ſet up for hardneſs of heart, is to 
avoid being interrupted. in their courſe, by 
the ruin and miſery they are the authors of : 
Neither are perſons of this character always 
the moſt free from the impotencies of envy 


and reſentment. What may men at laſt bring 
them- 
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themſelves to, by ſuppreſſing their paſſions 
and affections of one kind, and leaving thoſe 
of the other in their full ſtrength ? But ſure- 
ly it might be expected that perſons who 
make pleaſure their ſtudy and their buſineſs, 
if they underſtood what they profeſs, would 
reflect, how many of the entertainments of 
life, how many of thoſe kind of amuſements 
which ſeem peculiarly to belong to men of 
leiſure and education, they become inſenfible 
to dy this acquired hardneſs of heart. 

I 8HALL cloſe theſe reflections with barely 
mentioning the behavour of that divine Per- 
ſon, who was the example of all perfection in 
human nature, as repreſented in the goſpels 
mourning, and even, in a literal ſenſe, weep- 


ing over the diſtreſſes of his creatures. 


Tux obſervation already made, that, of the 
two affections mentioned in the text, the lat- 
ter exerts itſelf much more than the former ; 


that, from the original conſtitution of human 
nature we much more generally and ſenſibly 
compaſſionate the diſtreſſed, than rejoice with 


the proſperous, requires to be particularly con- 
ſidered. This obſervation therefore, with the 
reflections which ariſe out of it, and which it 
leads our thoughts to, ſhall be the ſubje& of 
another diſcourſe. | 

For the concluſion of this, let me juſt 
take notice of the danger of over-great refine- 


ments ; of going beſides or beyond the plain, 


obvious, firſt appearances of things, upon the 
ſubject of morals and religion. The leaſt ob- 
| 12 5 ſervation 
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ſervation will ſhow, how little the generality 
of men are capable of ſpeculations. 'There- 
fore morality and religion muſt be ſomewhat 
plain and eaſy to be underſtood : It muſt ap- 
peal to what we call plain common ſenſe, as 
diſtinguiſhed from ſuperior capacity and im 
provement ; becauſe it appeals to mankind. 
Perſons of ſuperior capacity and improve- 
- ment have often fallen into errors, which no 
one of mere common underſtanding could. 
Is it poſſible that one of this latter character 
could ever of himſelf have thought, that 
there was abſolutely no ſuch thing in man- 
kind as affection to the good of others? ſup- 
ole of parents to their children; or that 
what he felt upon ſeeing a friend in diſtreſs, 
was only fear for himſelf; or, upon ſuppo- 
fition of the affections of kindneſs and com 
paſſion, that it was the buſineſs of wiſdom 
and virtue, to ſet him about extirpating them 
as faſt as he could? And yet each of theſe 
manifeſt contradictions to nature has been 
laid down by men of ſpeculation, as a diſco- 
very in moral philoſophy ; which they, it 
ſeems, have found out through all the ſpe- 
cious appearances to the contrary. This re- 
flection may be extended further. The ex- 
travagancies of enthuſiaſm and ſuperſtition 
do not at all lie in the road of common ſenſe; 
and therefore ſo far as they are original miſ- 
takes, muſt be owing to going beſide or be- 
yond it. Now, ſince inquiry and examina- 


tion can relate only to things ſo obſcure and 
_ uncertain - 
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uncertain as to ſtand in need of it, and to 
perſons who are capable of it; the proper 
advice to be given to plain honeſt men, to 
ſecure them from the extremes both of ſu- 
perſtition and irreligion, is that of the ſon of 
Sirach In every good work truſt thy own 
Saul; for this is the keeping of the command- 
ment *, 


* Ecclus, xxxii. 23. 


SERMON VI. 


Preached the firſt Sunday in Lent. 


Ro. M. Xii. 15. 


| Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep 
with them that weep. 


HERE is a much more exact cor- 
reſpondence between the natural ard 

moral world, than we are apt to take notice 
of. The inward frame of man does in a pe- 
culiar manner anſwer to the external condi- 
tion and circumſtances of life, in which he 
s placed. This is a particular inſtance of 
that general obſervation of the ſon of Sirach: 
All things are double one againſt another, and 
God hath made nothing imperfect *. The ſe- 
veral paſſions and affections in the heart of 


* Ecclus, xlii. 24. 
man, 
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man, compared with the circumſtances of 
life in which he is placed, afford to ſuch as 
will attend to them, as certain inſtances of 
final cauſes, as any whatever which are more 
commonly alledged for ſuch : fince thoſe af- 
fections lead him to a certain determinate 
courſe of action ſuitable to thoſe circum- 
ſtances; as (for inſtance) compaſſion, to re- 
lieve the diſtreſſed. And as all obſervations 
of final cauſes, drawn from the principles of 
action in the heart of man, compared with 
the condition he is placed in, ſerve all the 
good uſes which inſtances of final cauſes in 
the material world about us do; and both 
theſe are equally proofs of wiſdom and deſign 
in the Author of Nature: So the former ſerve 
to further good purpoſes ; they ſhew us what 
courſe of life we are made for, what is our 
duty, and in a peculiar manner enforce upon 
us the practice of it. 

SUPPOSE We are capable of happineſh and 
of miſery in degrees equally intenſe and ex- 
treme, yet, we are capable of the latter for a 
much longer time beyond all compariſon. 
We ſee men in the tortures of pain for hours, 
days, and, excepting the ſhort ſuſpenſions of 
ſleep, for months together without inter- 
miſſion; to which no enjoyments of life do, 
in degree and continuance, bear any fort of 
proportion. And ſuch is our make and that 
of the world about us, that any thing may 
become the inſtrument of pain and ſorrow to 
us. Thus almoſt any one man is capable of 
| &:2 doing 
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doing miſchief to any other, though he may 
not be capable of doing him good : And if 
he be capable of doing him ſome good, he 
is capable of doing him more evil. And it 
is, in numberleſs cafes, much more in our 
power to leſſen the miſeries of others, than to 
promote their poſitive happineſs, any other- 
wiſe than as the former often includes the 
latter; eaſe from miſery occaſioning for ſome 
time the greateſt poſitive enjoyment. This 
conſtitution of nature, namely, that it is fo 
much more in our power to occaſion and like- 
wiſe to leſſen miſery, than to promote poſitive 
happineſs, plainly required a particular affec- 
tion, to hinder us from abuſing, and to in- 
cline us to make a right uſe of the former 
owers, 7.e. the powers both to occaſion and 
to leſſen miſery ; over and above what was 
neceſſary to induce us to make a right uſe of 
the latter power, that of promoting poſitive 
' happineſs. The power we have over the 
miſery of our fellow-creatures, to occaſion or 
leſſen it, being a more important truſt, than 
the power we have of promoting their poſi- 
tive happineſs ; the former requires and has 
a further, an additional ſecurity and guard 
againſt its being violated, beyond and over 
and above what the latter has. The ſocial 
rature of man, and general good-will to his 
ſpecies, equally prevent him from doing evil, 
incline him to relieve the diſtreſſed, and to 
promote the poſitive happineſs of his fellow- 
creatures: But compaſſion only reſtrains from 


the 


— 
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the firſt, and carries him to the ſecond; it 
hath nothing to do with the third. 

THe final cauſes then of compaſſion are 
to prevent and to relieve miſery. 

As to the former: This affection may 
plainly be a reſtraint upon reſentment, envy, 
unreaſonable ſelf-love ; that is, upon all the 
principles from which men do evil to one 
another. Let us inſtance only in reſentment. 
It ſeldom happens, in regulated ſocieties, that 
men have an enemy ſo intirely in their power, 
as to be able to ſatiate their reſentment with 
ſafety. But if we were to put this caſe, it 
is plainly ſuppoſeable, that a perſon might 
bring his enemy into ſuch a condition, as 
from being the object of anger and rage, to 
become an object of compaſſion, even to him- 
ſelf, though the moſt malicious man in the 
world: And in this caſe compaſſion would 
ſtop him, if he could ſtop with ſafety, from 
purſuing his revenge any farther. But ſince 
nature has placed within us more powerful 
reſtraints to prevent miſchief, and ſince the 
final cauſe of compaſſion is much more to 
relieve miſery, let us go on to the conſidera- 
tion of it in this view. 

As this world was not intended to be a 
ſtate of any great ſatisfaction or high enjoy- 
ment ; ſo neither was it intended to be a mere 
ſcene of unhappineſs and forrow. Mitiga- 
tions and reliefs are provided by the merciful 
Author of nature, for moſt of the afflictions 
in human life. There is kind proviſion made 
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even againſt our frailties ; as we are ſo conſti- 
tuted that time abundantly abates our ſorrows, 
and begets in us that reſignment of temper, 
which ought to have been produced by a 
better cauſe; a due ſenſe of the authority of 
God, and our ſtate of dependance. This 
holds in reſpect to far the greateſt part of the 
evils of life; I ſuppoſe, in ſome degree, as to 
pain and fickneſs. Now this part of the con- 
ſtitution or make of man, conſidered as ſome 
relief to miſery, and not as proviſion for poſi- 
tive happineſs, is, if I may fo ſpeak, an in- 
ſtance of nature's compaſſion for us, and every 
natural remedy or relief to miſery, may be 
conſidered in the ſame. view. 

Bur fince, in many caſes, it is very much 
in our power to alleviate the miſeries of each 
other ; - and benevolence, though natural in 
man to man, yet is in a very low degree, kept 
down by intereſt and competitions ; and men, 
for the moſt part, are ſo engaged in the buſi- 
neſs and pleaſures of the world, as to over- 
Jook and turn away from objects of miſery; 
Which are plainly conſidered as interruptions 
to them in their way, as intruders upon their 
buſineſs, their gaiety and mirth: Compaſſion 
is an advocate within us in their behalf, to 
gain the unhappy admittance and acceſs, to 
make their caſe attended to. If it ſometimes 
ſerves a contrary purpoſe, and makes men 


induftriouſly turn away from the miſerable, 
theſe: are only inſtances of abuſe and perver- 
ſion: For the end, for which the affection 


Was 
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was given us, moſt certainly is not to make 
us avoid, but to make us attend to the objects 
of it. And if men would only reſolve to 
allow thus much to it; let it bring before 
their view, the view of their mind, the miſe- 
ries of their fellow- creatures; let it gain for 
them that their caſe be confidered; I am 
perſuaded it would not fail of gaining more, 
and that very few real objects of charity 
would paſs unrelieved. Pain and forrow and 
miſery have a right to our aſſiſtance: Com- 
paſſion puts us in mind of the debt, and that 
we owe it to ourſelves, as well as to the diſ- 
treſſed. For, to endeavour to get rid of the 
ſorrow of compaſſion by turning from the 
wretched, when yet it is in our power to re- 
lieve them, is as unnatural, as to endeavour 


to get rid of the pain of hunger by keeping 


from the ſight of food. That we can do one 


with greater ſucceſs than we can the other, 
is no proof that one is leſs a violation of na- 
ture than the other. Compaſſion is a call, a 
demand of nature, to relieve the unhappy ; as 
hunger is a natural call for food. This af- 
fection plainly gives the objects of it an addi- 
tional claim to relief and mercy, over and 
above what our fellow-creatures in common 
have to our good-will. Liberality and bounty 
are exceedingly commendable ; and a parti- 
cular diſtinction in ſuch a world as this, 
where men ſet themſelves to contract their 
heart, and cloſe it to all intereſts but their 


own. It is by no means to be oppoſed to 
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mercy, but always accompanies it : The diſ- 


tinction between them is only, that the for- 
mer leads our thoughts to a more promiſcu- 
ous and undiſtinguiſhed diſtribution of fa- 
vours; to thoſe who are not, as well as thoſe 
who are neceſſitous; whereas the object of 
compaſſion is miſery. But in the compariſon, 
and where there is not a poſſibility of both, 
mercy is to have the preference: The affec- 
tion of compaſſion manifeſtly leads us to this 
preference. Thus, to relieve the indigent 
and diſtreſſed, to ſingle out the unhappy, 
from whom can be expected no returns, 
either of preſent entertainment or future ſer- 
vice, for the objects of our favours; to eſteem 
a man's bein g friendleſs as a recommendation; 
dejection, and incapacity of ſtruggling through 
the world, as a motive for aſſiſting him; in a 
word, to conſider theſe circumſtances of diſ- 
advantage, which are uſually thought a ſuffi- 
cient reaſon for neglect and overlooking a 
erſon, as a motive for helping him forward : 

his is the courſe of benevolence which com- 
paſſion marks out and directs us to: This is 
that humanity, which is ſo peculiarly becom- 
ing our nature and circumſtances in this 
world. 

To theſe conſiderations, drawn from the 


nature of man, muſt be added the reaſon of 


the thing itſelf we are recommending, which 
accords to and ſhews the ſame. For, ſince 
it is ſo much more in our power to leſſen the 
miſery of our feNow-creatures, than to pro- 

mote 
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mote their poſitive happineſs; in caſes where 

there is an inconſiſtency, we ſhall be likely to 
do much more good by ſetting ourſelves to 
mitigate the former, than by endeavouring to 
promote the latter. Let the competition be 
between the poor and the rich. It is eaſy, 
you will ſay, to fee which will have the pre- 
' ference. True: But the queſtion is, which 

ought to have the preference ? What propor- 
tion is there, between the happineſs produced 
by doing a favour to the indigent, and that 
produced by doing the fame favour to one in 
eaſy circumſtances ? It is manifeſt, that the 
addition of a very large eſtate to one who be- 
fore had an affluence, will in many inſtances 
yield him leſs new enjoyment or ſatisfaction, 
than an ordinary charity would yield to a ne- 
ceſſitous perſon. So that it is not only true, 
that our nature, . e. the voice of God within 
us, carries us to the exerciſe of charity and 
benevolence in the way of compaſſion or 
mercy, preferably to any other way; but we 
alſo manifeſtly diſcern much more good done 
by the former; or, if you will allow me the 
expreſſions, more miſery annihilated, and hap- 
pineſs created. If charity and benevolence, 
and endeavouring to do good to our fellow- 
creatures, be any thing, this obſervation de- 
ſerves to be moſt ſeriouſly conſidered by all 
who have to beſtow. And it holds with 
great exactneſs, when applied to the ſeveral 
degrees of greater and leſs indigency through- 
out the various ranks in human life: The 
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happineſs or good produced not being in pro- 


portion to what is beſtowed, but in propor- 


tion to this joined with the need there was 


i | 
Ir may perhaps be expected, that upon 
this ſubject, notice ſhould be taken of occa- 
fions, circumſtances and characters, which 
ſeem at once to call forth affections of different 


forts. Thus vice may be thought the object 


both of pity and indignation : Folly, of pity 
and of laughter. How far this is ſtrictly true, 
I ſhall not inquire ; but only obſerve upon the 
appearance, how much more humane it is to 
ield and give ſcope to affections, which are 
more directly in favour of, and friendly to- 
wards our fellow-creatures ; and that there is 
lainly much lefs danger of being led wrong 
by theſe, than by the other. | 
Bur, notwithitanding all that has been faid 
in recommendation of compaſſion, that it is 


moſt amiable, moſt becoming human nature, 


and moſt uſcful to the world ; yet it muſt be 
owned, that every affection, as diſtin& from a 


principle of reaſon, may rife too high, and be 


beyond its juſt proportion. And by means of 
this one carried too far, a man throughout 
his life is ſubject to much more uneaſineſs 


than belongs to his ſhare: And in particular 


inſtances, it may be in ſuch a degree, as to 
incapacitate him from affiſting the very per- 
ſon who is the object of it. But, as there 


are ſome who upon principle ſet up for ſup- 


preſſing this affection itſelf as weakneſs, there 
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is alſo I know not what of faſhion on this 


fide ; and, by ſome means or other, the whole 
world almoſt is run into the extremes of inſen- 


ſibility towards the diſtreſſes of their fellow- 


creatures : So that general rules and exhorta- 
tions mult always be on the other fide. 

Ap now to go on to the uſes we ſhould 
make of the forgoing reflections, the further 


they lead one to, and the general temper they 
have a tendency to beget in us. There be- 


ing that diſtinct affection implanted in the 
nature of man, tending to leſſen the miſeries 


of life, that particular proviſion made for 


abating its ſorrows, more than for increaſing 
its poſitive happineſs, as before explained; 
this may ſuggeſt to us, what ſhould be our 
general aim reſpecting ourſelves, in our paſ- 


ſage through this world: Namely, to endea- 


vour chiefly to eſcape miſery, keep free from 
uneaſineſs, pain and ſorrow, or to get relief 
and mitigation of them ; to propoſe to our- 
ſelves peace and tranquility of mind, rather 
than purſue after high enjoyments. This is 
what the conſtitution of nature before ex- 
plained, marks out as the courſe we ſhould 
follow, and the end we ſhould aim at. To 
make pleaſure and mirth and jollity our buſi- 
nels, and be conſtantly hurrying about after 
ſome gay amuſement, ſome new gratification 
of ſenſe or appetite, to thoſe who will conſider 


the nature of man and our condition in this 


world, will appear the moſt romantick ſcheme - 
of life that ever entered into thought. And 


yet 
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yet how many are there who go on in this 
courſe, without learning better from the daily, 
the hourly diſappointments, liſtleſſneſs, and 
ſatiety, which accompany this faſhionable 
method of waſting away their days? 

Tux ſubject we have been inſiſting upon 
would lead us into the ſame kind of reflec- 
tions, by a different connection. The miſe- 
ries of life brought home to ourſelves by 
compaſſion, viewed through this affection 
conſidered as the ſenſe by which they are per- 
ceived, would beget in us that moderation, 
humility, and ſoberneſs of mind, which has 
been now recommended ; and which pecu- 
larly belongs to a ſeaſon of recollection, the 
only purpoſe of which is to bring us to a juſt 
ſenſe of things, to recover us out of that for- 
getfulneſs of ourſelves, and our true ſtate, 
which it is manifeſt far the greateſt part of 
men paſs their whole life in. Upon this ac- 


count Solomon ſays, that it 7s better to go to 


the houſe of mourning, than to go to the houſe 
of feaſting, i. e. It is more to a man's advan- 
tage to turn his eyes towards objects of diſ- 
treſs, to recall ſometimes to his remembrance 
the occaſions of forrow, than to paſs all his 
days in thoughtleſs mirth and gaiety. And 


he repreſents the wiſe as chooſing to frequent 


the former of theſe places; to be ſure not for 
its own ſake, but becauſe by the ſadneſs of the 


countenance the heart is made better. Eve 


one obſerves, how temperate and reaſonable 


men are when humbled and brought low by 


afflictions, 
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afflictions, in compariſon of what they are in 
high proſperity. By this voluntary reſort to 
the houſe of mourning, which is here re- 
commended, we might learn all thoſe uſeful 
inſtructions which calamities teach, without 
undergoing them ourſelves; and grow wiſer 
and better at a more eaſy rate than men com- 


monly do. The objects themſelves, which in 


that place of ſorrow lie before our view, na- 
turally give us a ſeriouſneſs and attention, 
check that wantonneſs which is the growth 
of proſperity and eaſe, and lead us to reflect 
upon the deficiencies of human life itſelf; 
that every man, at his beſt eſtate, is altogether 
vanity. This would correct the florid and 


gaudy proſpects and expectations which we. 


are too apt to indulge, teach us to lower our 
notions of happineſs and enjoyment, bring 
them down to the reality of things, to what 
is attainable, to what the frailty of our con- 
dition will admit of, which, for any continu- 
ance 1s only tranquility, eaſe, and moderate 


ſatisfactions. Thus we might at once become 


proof againſt the temptations, with which 
the whole world almoſt is carried away; ſince 
it is plain, that not only what is called a life 
of pleaſure, but alſo vicious purſuits in gene- 


ral, aim at ſomewhat beſides, and beyond theſe 


moderate ſatisfactions. 


AND as to that obſtinacy and wilfulneſs, | 


which renders men fo inſenſible to the mo- 
tives of religion; this right ſenſe of ourſelves 


and of the world about us would bend the 
| ſtub- 
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ſtubborn mind, ſoften the heart, and make it 
more apt to receive impreſſion: And this is 
the proper temper in which to call our ways 
to remembrance, to review and ſet home 
upon ourſelves the miſcarriages of our paſt 
life. In ſuch a compliant ſtate of mind, rea- 
ſon and conſcience will have a fair hearing; 
which is the preparation for, or rather the 
beginning of that repentance, the outward 
ſhow of which we all put on at this ſeaſon. 
Laſtly, Tax various miteries of life which 
lie before us wherever we turn our eyes, the 
frailty of this mortal ſtate we are paſſing 
through, may put us in mind that the preſent 
world is not our home; that we are mere] 
{trangers and travellers in 1t, as all our fathers 
were. It is therefore to be conſidered as a 
foreign country ; in which our poverty and 
wants, and the inſufficient ſupplies of them 
were deſigned to turn our views to that 
higher and better ſtate we are heirs to: A 
ſtate where will be no follies to be overlook- 
ed, no miſeries to be pitied, no wants to be 
relieved; where the affection we have been 
now treating of, Will happily be loſt, as there 
will be no objects to exerciſe it upon: For 
God ſhall wipe away all tears from their eyes, 
and there ſhall be no more death, neither forrow, 
nor crying; neither ſhall there be any more 


Pain; Ver the former things are pajed away. 
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UPON THE CHARACTER OF BALAAM-. 


Preached the ſecond Sunday after Z3/zr, 


NUM B. XXill. 10. 


Let me die the death of the righteous, and let 
my laſt end be like his. 


HESE words, taken alone, and with- 

out reſpe&t to him who ſpoke them, 

lead our thoughts immediately to the different 
ends of good and bad men. For, though the 
compariſon is not expreſſed, yet it is mani- 
feſtly implied; as is allo the preference of one 
of theſe characters to the other in that laſt 
circumſtance, death. And, ſince dying the 
death of the righteous or of the wicked, ne- 
ceſſarily implies men's being righteous or 
wicked, 7. e. having lived righteouily or wick- 
_ edly ; a compariſon of them in their lives alſo 
might come into conſideration from ſuch a 
ſingle 
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ſingle view of the words themſelves. But 
my preſent deſign is, to conſider them with a 

articular reference or reſpect to him who 
ſpoke them; which reference, if you pleaſe 
to attend, you will ſee. And if what ſhall be 
offered to your conſideration at this time, be 
thought a diſcourſe upon the whole hiſtory 
of this man, rather than upon the particular 
words I have read, this is of no conſequence : 
It is ſufficient, if it afford reflection of uſe and 


ſervice to ourſelves. 


Bur, in order to avoid cavils reſpecting 
this remarkable relation in ſcripture, either 
that part of it which you have heard in the 
firſt leſſon for the day, or any other; let me 


juſt obſerve, that as this is not a place for an- 


ſwering them, ſo they no way affect the fol- 
lowing diſcourſe; ſince the character there 
given is plainly a real one in life, and ſuch as 
there are parallels to. 

THe occaſion of Balaam's coming out of 
his own country into the land of Moab, where 


he pronounced this ſolemn prayer or wiſh, he 


himſelf relates in the firſt parable or prophe- 
tick ſpeech, of which it is the concluſion. In 


Which is a cuſtom referred to, proper to be 


taken notice of : That of devoting enemies to 
deſtruction, before the entrance upon a war 
with them. This cuſtom 'appears to have 
prevailed over a great part of the world ; for 
we find it amongſt the moſt diſtant nations. 
The Romans had publick officers, to whom 
it belonged as a ſtated part of their _ 

ut 
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But there was ſomewhat more particular in 
the caſe now before us ; Balaam being looked 
upon as an extraordinary perſon, whoſe bleſſ- 
ing or curſe was thought to be always effec- 
tual. Bs 0 | 

I order to engage the reader's attention 
to this paſſage, the facred hiſtorian has enu- 
merated the preparatory circumſtances, which 
are theſe. Balaam requires the king of Moab 
to build him ſeven altars, and to prepare him 
the ſame number of oxen and of rams. The 
facrifice being over, he retires alone to a ſoli- 
tude ſacred to theſe occafions, "there to wait 
the divine inſpiration or anſwer, for which the 
foregoing rites were the preparation. * And 
God met Balaam, and put a word in his mouth, 
upon receiving which, he returns back to the 
altars; where was the king, who had all this 
while attended the facrifice, as appointed ; he 
and all the princes of Moab ſtanding, big 
with expectation of the prophet's reply. And 
he took up his parable and ſaid, Balak the king 
of Moab hath brought me from Aram, out of 


the mountains of the eaſt, ſaying, come, curſe me 


Jacob, and come, defy Iſrael. How fhall I curſe, 


whom God hath not curſed? Or how ſhall TI 
defy, whom the Lord hath not defied ? For from 
the top of the rocks I ſee him, and from the hills 
I behold him : Lo, the people ſhall dwell alone, 
and ſhall not be reckoned among the nations. 

Who can count the duſt of Jacob, and the num- 
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ber of the fourth part of Iſrael? Let me die the 
death of the righteous, and let my laſt end be 
like his. EE: 

IT is neceſſary, as you will ſee in the pro- 
greſs of this diſcourſe, particularly to obſerve 
what he underſtood by righteous. And he 
himſelf is introduced in the book of Micab * 
explaining it; if by r7:g/zeous is meant good, as 
to be ſure it is. O my people, remember now 
what Balak king of Moab conſulted, and what 
Balaam the ſon of Beor anſwered him from 
Shittim unto Gilgal. From the mention of 
Shittim it is manifeſt, that it is this very ſtory 
which is here referred to, though another 
part of it, the account of which is not now 
extant; as there are many quotations in 
ſcripture out of books which are not come 
down to us. Remember what Balaam an- 


ſwered, that ye may know the righteouſneſs of 


the Lord, 1. e. the righteouſneſs which God 
will accept. Balak demands, Wherewtith ſhall 
I come before the Lord, and bow myſelf before 
the high God? Shall I come before him with 


burnt-offerings, with calves of a year old? Will 


the Lord be pleaſed with thouſands of rams, or 


with ten thouſonds of rivers of oil? Shall I give 


my firjt-born for my tranſgreſſion, the fruit of 


my body for the ſin of my ſoul ? Balaam anſwers 
him, He hath ſhewed thee, O man, what 1s 


good And what doth the Lord require of thee, 


but to do juſily, and to love mercy, and to walk 


* Micah vi. 


humbly 


Seni ii.. f iflolam. © 


humbly with thy God ? Here is a good man ex- 
preſsly characterized, as diſtinct from a diſ- 
honeſt, and a ſuperſtitious man. No words 
can more ſtrongly exclude diſhoneſty and 
falſeneſs of heart, than doing ju/tice, and loving 
mercy: And both theſe, as well as walking 
humbly with God, are put in oppoſition to 
thoſe ceremonial methods of recommenda- 
tion, which Balał hoped might have ſerved 
the turn. From hence appears what he 
meant by the r:ghzeous, whoſe death he de- 
fires to die. | 
WHETHER it was his own character ſhall 
now be enquired: And in order to determine 
it, we muſt take a view of his whole be- 
haviour upon this occafion. When the elders 
of Moab came to him, though he appears to 
have been much allured with the rewards 
offered, yet he had ſuch regard to the autho- 
rity of God, as to keep the meſſengers in 
ſuſpenſe until he had conſulted his will. And 
God ſaid to him *, Thou ſhalt not go with them, 
thou ſhalt not curſe the people, for they are 
bleſſed. Upon this he diſmiſſes the ambaſ- 
ſadors, with an abſolute refuſal of accompa- 
nying them back to their king. Thus far 
his regards to his duty prevailed, neither does 
there any thing appear as yet amiſs in his con- 
duct. His anſwer being reported to the king of 
Moab, a more honourable embaſly is imme- 
_ diately diſpatched, and greater rewards pro- 


* Chap. xxii. 12, 


H 2 poſed. 
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poſed. Then the iniquity of his heart began 
to diſcloſe itſelf. A thorough honeſt man 
would without heſitation have repeated his 
former anſwer, that he could not be guilty of 
ſo infamous a proſtitution of the ſacred cha- 
racter with which he was inveſted, as in the 
name of a prophet to curſe thoſe whom he 
knew to be bleſſed. But inſtead of this, 
which was the only honeſt part in theſe cir- 
cumſtances that lay before him, he deſires 
the princes of Moab to tarry that night with 
him alſo; and for the ſake of the reward 


_ deliberates, whether by ſome means or other 


he might not be able to obtain leave to curſe 
Iſrael; to do that, which had been before 
revealed to him to be contrary to the will of 
God, which yet he reſolves not to do without 
that permiſſion. Upon which, as when this 
nation afterwards rejected God from reigning 
over them, he gave them a king in his anger ; 


in the ſame way, as appears from other parts 


of the narration, he gives Balaam the per- 
miſſion he defired : For this is the moſt na- 


| tural ſenſe of the words. Arriving in the 


territories of Moab, and being received with 
particular diſtinction by the king, and he re- 
peating in perſon the promiſe of the rewards 
he had before made to him by his ambaſſa- 


dors: He ſeeks, the text ſays, by ſacriſices and 


enchantments (what theſe were is not to our 
purpoſe) to obtain leave of God to curſe the 
people; keeping ſtill his reſolution, not to do 


it without that permiſſion : Which not being 


able 
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able to obtain, he had ſuch regard to the 
command of God, as to keep his reſolution 
to the laſt. The ſuppoſition of his being 
under a ſupernatural reſtraint is a mere fiction 
of Philo- He is plainly repreſented to be 

under no other force or reſtraint, than the 
fear of God. However, he goes on perſever- 
ing in that endeavour, after he had declared, 
that God had not beheld iniquity in Jacob, nei- 
ther had he ſeen per verſeneſo in 1jrael, * i. e. they 
were a people of virtue and piety, ſo far as 
not to have drawn down, by their iniquity, 
that curſe which he was ſolliciting leave to 
pronounce upon them. So that the ſtate of 

Balaam's mind was this: He wanted to do 
what he knew to be very wicked, and con- 
trary to the expreſs command of God ; he 
had inward checks and reſtraints, which he 
could not intirely get over ; he therefore caſts 
about for ways to reconcile this wickedneſs 
with his duty. How great a paradox ſoever 
this may appear, as it is indeed a contradic- 
tion in terms, it is the very account which 

the ſcripture gives us of him. 

Bor there is a more ſurprizing piece of 
iniquity yet behind. Not daring in his reli- 
ious character, as a prophet, to aſſiſt the 

king of Moab, he conſiders whether there 

might not be found ſome other means of 
aſſiſting him againſt that very people, whom 
he himſelf by the fear of God was reſtrained 


* Ver. 21. 


H 3 from 
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from curſing in words. One would not 
think it poſſible, that the weakneſs, even of 
religious ſelf-deceit in its utmoſt exceſs, could 
have ſo poor a diſtinction, fo fond an evaſion, 
to ſerve itſelf of. But ſo it was: And he 
could think of no other method, than to be- 
tray the children of ral to provoke his 
- wrath, who was their only ſtrength and de- 
fence. The temptation which he pitched 
upon, was that concerning which Solomon af - 
terwards obſerved, that it had caſt down many 
ended; yea, many ſtrong men had been ſlain 
by it: And of which he himſelf was a fad 
example, when His Woes turned away bis heart 
after other gods. This ſucceeded : The peo- 
ple fin againſt God; and thus the prophet's 
counſel brought on that deſtruction, which 
he could by no means be prevailed upon to 
aſſiſt with the religious ceremony of execra- 
tion, which the king of M526 thought would 
itſelf have effected it. Their crime and pu- 
niſhment are related in Deuteronomy *, and 
Numbers F. And from the relation repeated 
in Numbers I, it appears, that Balaum was 
the contriver of the whole matter. It is alſo 
aſcribed to him in the Revelation &, where he 
is faid to have taught Balak to caſt a ſtumbling- 
block before the children of Ißrael. 
THis was the man, this Ba/aam, I fay, was 
the man who deſired to die the death of the 
righteaus, and that his 4% end might be like 
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his And this was the ſtate of his mind, 
when he pronounced theſe words. 


So that the object we have now before us 


is the moſt aſtoniſhing in the world: A very 
wicked man, under a deep ſenſe of God and 
religion, perſiſting ſtill in his wickedneſs, and 
preferring the wages of unrighteouſneſs, even 
when he had before him a lively view of 


death, and that approaching period of his - 


days, which ſhould deprive him of all thoſe 
advantages for which he was proſtituting 
himſelf; and likewiſe a proſpect, whether 


certain or uncertain, of a future ſtate of retri- 


_ bution : All this joined with an explicit ar- 
dent with, that, when he was to leave this 
world, he might be in the condition of a 
righteous man. Good God, what incon- 
ſiſtency, what perplexity is here]! With what 
different views of things, with what contra- 
dictory principles of action, muſt ſuch a mind 
be torn and diſtracted! It was not un- 
thinking careleſſneſs, by which he run on 
headlong in vice and folly, without ever mak- 
ing a ſtand to aſk himſelf what he was doing : 
No; he acted upon the cool motives of inter- 
eſt and advantage. Neither was he totally 
hard and callous to impreſſions of religion, 
what we call abandoned; for he abfolutely 
denied to curſe //-ae/, When reaſon aſſumes 
her place, when convinced of his duty, when 
he owns and feels, and is actually under the 
influence of the divine authority; whilſt he is 


carrying on his views to the grave, the end of 
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all temporal greatneſs; under this ſenſe of 
things, with the better character and more 
deſirable ſtate preſent- full before him in 
his thoughts, in his wiſhes, voluntarily to 
chooſe the worſe—W hat fatality is here ! Or 
how otherwiſe can ſuch a character be ex- 
plained ? And yet, ſtrange as it may appear, it 
1s not altogether an uncommon one: Nay, 
with ſome ſmall alterations, and put a little 
lower, it is applicable, to a very conſiderable 
part of the world. For, if the reaſonable 
choice be ſeen and acknowledged, and yet 
men make the unreaſonable one, is not this 
the ſame contradiction ; that very inconſiſt- 

ency, which appeared ſo unaccountable ? 
To give ſome little opening to ſuch cha- 
racters and behaviour, it is to be obſerved in 
general, that there is no account to be given 
in the way of reaſon, of men's ſo ſtrong at- 
tachments to the preſent world: Our hopes 
and fears and purſuits are in degrees beyond 
all proportion to the known value of the 
things they reſpect. This may be ſaid with- 
out taking into conſideration religion and a 
future ſtate; and when theſe are conſidered, 
the diſproportion is infinitely heightened. 
Now when men go againſt their reaſon, and 
contradict a more important intereſt at a diſ- 
tance, for one nearer, though of leſs conſide- 
ration ; if this be the whole of the caſe, all 
that can be ſaid is, that ſtrong paſſions, ſome 
kind of brute force within, prevails over the 
principle of rationality. However, if this 5 

Wit 
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with a clear, full and diſtinct view of the 
truth of things, then it is doing the utmoſt 

violence to themſelves, acting in the moſt 
_ palpable contradiction to their very nature. 
But if there be any ſuch thing in mankind, 
as putting half-deceits upon themſelves ; 
which there plainly is, either by avoiding re- 
flection, or (if they do reflect) by religious 
equivocation, ſubterfuges, and palliating mat- 
ters to themſelves; by theſe means conſcience 
may be laid aſleep, and they may go on in a 
courſe of wickedneſs with leſs diſturbance. 
All the various turns, doubles, and intricacies 
in a diſhoneſt heart, cannot be unfolded or 
laid open ; but that there is ſomewhat of that 
kind is manifeſt, be it to be called ſelf-deceit, 
or by any other name. Balaam had before 
his eyes the authority of God, abſolutely for- 
bidding him what he, for the ſake of a re- 
ward, had the ſtrongeſt inclination to: He 
was likewiſe in a ſtate of mind ſober enough 
to conſider death and his laſt end: By theſe 

conſiderations he was reſtrained, firſt from 
going to the king of Moab ; and after he did 
go, from curſing 1/rae/. But notwithſtanding 
this, there was great wickedneſs in his heart. 
He could not forego the rewards of unrigh- 
teouſneſs : He therefore firſt ſeeks for indul- 
gences : and when theſe could not be obtain- 
ed, he ſins againſt the whole meaning, end 
and deſign of the prohibition, which no con- 
ſideration in the world could prevail with him 
to go againſt the letter of. And ſurely that 


Un- 
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impious counſel, he gave to Balak againſt the 
children of 1/-ae/, was, conſidered in itſelf, a 
greater piece of wickedneſs, than if he had 
curſed them in words. 

Ix it be inquired what his ſituation, his 
hopes and fears were, in reſpect to this his 
with: The anſwer muſt be, that conſciouſ- 
neſs of the wickedneſs of his heart muſt ne- 
ceſſarily have deſtroyed all ſettled hopes of 
dying the death of the righteous : He could 
have no calm ſatisfaction in this view of 
his laſt end: Yet, on the other hand, it is 
poſſible that thoſe partial regards to his duty, 
now mentioned, might keep him from per- 

fect deſpair. —_ 
Upon the whole, it is manifeſt that Balaam 
had the moſt juſt and true notions of God 
and religion ; as appears, partly from the ori- 
ginal ſtory itſelf, and more plainly from the 
paſſage in Mzcah ; where he explains religion 
to conſiſt in real virtue and real piety, expreſsly 
diſtinguiſhed from ſuperſtition, and in terms 
which moſt ſtrongly exclude diſhoneſty and 
falſeneſs of heart. Yet you ſee his behaviour: 
He ſeeks indulgences for plain wickedneſs ; 
which not being able to obtain, he gloſſes 
over that ſame wickednefs, dreſſes it up in a 
new form, in order to make it paſy off more 
eaſily with himſelf. That is, he deliberately 
contrives to deceive and impoſe upon him- 
felf, in a matter which he knew to be of the 


utmoſt importance. 
| | To 
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To bring theſe obſervations home to our- 
ſelves: It is too evident that many perſons 
allow themſelves in very unjuſtifiable courſes, 
who yet make great pretences to religion; 
not to deceive the world, none can be ſo 
weak as to think this will paſs in our age; 
but from principles, hopes, and fears, reſpect- 
ing God and a future ſtate; and go on thus 
with a ſort of tranquillity and quiet of mind. 
This cannot be upon a thorough conſidera- 
tion, and full reſolution, that the pleaſures 
and advantages they propoſe are to be purſued 
at all hazards, againſt reaſon, againſt the law 
of God, and though everlaſting deſtruction is 
to be the conſequence. This would be do- 
ing too great violence upon themſelves. No, 
they are for making a compoſition with the 
Almighty. Theſe of his commands they 
will obey: But as to others why they 
will make all the atonements in their power ; 
the ambitious, the covetous, the diflolute 
man, each in a way which ſhall not contra- 
dict his reſpective purſuit. Indulgences be- 
fore, which was Balaam's firſt attempt, 
though he was not ſo ſucceſsful in it as to 
deceive himſelf, or atonements afterwards, are 
all the fame. And here perhaps come in 
faint hopes that they may, and half- reſolves 
that they will, one time or other, make a 
change. nn 

BESIDES theſe, there are alſo perſons, who 
from a more juſt way of conſidering things, 


ſee the infinite abſurdity of this, of ſubſtitut- 
E ng 
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ing ſacrifice inſtead of obedience ; there are 
rſons far enough from ſuperſtition, and not 
without ſome real ſenſe of God and religion 
upon their minds ; who yet are guilty of moſt 
unjuſtifiable practices, and go on with great 
coolneſs and command over themſelves. The 
ſame diſhoneſty and unſoundneſs of heart diſ- 
covers itſelf in theſe another way. In all 
common ordinary caſes we ſee intuitively at 
firſt view what is our duty, what is the honeſt 
part. This is the ground of the obſervation, 
that the firſt thought is often the beſt. In 
theſe caſes doubt and deliberation is itſelf diſ- 
honeſty ; as it was in Ba/aam upon the ſecond 
meſſage. That which is called conſidering 
what is our duty in a particular caſe, is very 
often nothing but endeavouring to explain it 
away. Thus thoſe courſes, which, if men 
would fairly attend to the dictates of their 
own conſciences, they would ſee to be cor- 
ruption, exceſs, oppreſſion, uncharitableneſs ; 
theſe are refined upon Things were ſo 
and ſo circumſtantiated Great difficulties 
are raiſed about fixing bounds and degrees : 
And thus every moral obligation whatever 
may be evaded. Here is ſcope, I fay, for an 
unfair mind to explain away every moral ob- 
ligation to itſelf. Whether men reflect again 
upon this internal management and artifice, 
and how explicit they are with themſelves, is 
another queſtion. There are many opera- 
tions of the mind, many things paſs within, 
which we never reflect upon again ; which a 
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by-ſtander, from having frequent opportuni- 
ties of obſerving us and our conduct, may 
make ſhrewd gueſſes at. 

THAT great numbers are in this way of 
deceiving themſelves is certain. There is 
ſcarce a man in the world, who has intirely 
got over all regards, hopes and fears, con- 
cerning God and a future ſtate ; and theſe ap- 
prehenſions in the generality, bad as we are, 
prevail in conſiderable degrees: Yet men will 
and can be wicked, with calmneſs and thought; 
we ſee they are. There muſt therefore be 
ſome method of making it fit a little eaſy up- 
on their minds ; which, in the ſuperſtitious, 
is thoſe indulgences and atonements before 
mentioned, and this ſelf-deceit of another 
kind in perſons of another character. And 
both theſe proceed from a certain unfairneſs 
of mind, a peculiar inward diſhoneſty ; the 
direct contrary to that ſimplicity which our 
Saviour recommends, under the notion of be- 
coming little children, as a neceſſary qualifica- 
tion for our entering into the kingdom of 
heaven. | h 
Bor to conclude : How much ſoever men 
differ in the courſe of life they prefer, and in 
their ways of palliating and excuſing their 
vices to themſelves; yet all agree in the one 
thing, deſiring to die the death of the righte- 
ous. This is ſurely remarkable. The ob- 
ſervation may be extended further, and put 
thus: Even without determining what that is 
which we call guilt or innocence, there is no 

| man 


/ 
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man but would chooſe, after having had the 

leaſure or advantage of a vitious action, to 
be free of the guilt of it, to be in the ſtate of 
an innocent man. This ſhews at leaſt the 
diſturbance, and implicit diflatisfaCtion in vice. 
If we enquire into the grounds of it, we ſhall 
find it proceeds partly from an immediate 
ſenſe of having done evil; and partly from an 
apprehenſion, that this inward ſenſe ſhall one 
time or another be ſeconded by an higher 
judgment, upon which our whole being de- 
pends. Now to ſuſpend and drown this 
ſenſe, and theſe apprehenſions, be it by the 
hurry of buſineſs or of pleaſure, or by ſuper- 


ſtition, or moral equivocations, this is in a 


manner one and the ſame, and makes no al- 
teration at all in the nature of our caſe. Things 
and actions are what they are, and the conſe- 
quences of them will be what they will be: 


Why then ſhould we deſire to be deceived ? 


As we are reaſonable creatures, and have any 
regard to ourſelves, we ought to lay theſe 
things plainly and honeſtly before our mind, 
and upon this, act as you pleaſe, as you think 
moſt fit; make that choice and prefer that 
courſe of life, which you can juſtify to your- 
ſelves, and which fits moſt eaſy upon your 
own mind. It will immediately appear, that 
vice cannot be the happineſs, but mult upon 
the whole be the miſery, of ſuch a creature 
as man ; a moral, and accountable agent. Su- 
perſtitious obſervances, ſelf-deceit though of 


a more refined fort, will not in reality at all 


5 | | mend 
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mend matters with us. And the reſult of the 
whole can be nothing elſe, but that with 
ſimplicity and fairneſs we keep innocency, and 
take heed-unto the thing that 1s right ; for this 
alone ſhall bring a man peace at the laſt. 


S E R- 


S ER MON VIII. 


UPON RESENTMENT. 


MAT r. v. 43, 44. 


Ye have heard that it hath been ſaid, Thou 
ſhalt love thy neighbour, and hate thine 


enemy But 1 jay unto you, love your ene- 
mies, bleſs them that curſe you, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them which 


 deſpitefully uſe you and perſecute you. 


INCE perfect goodneſs in the Deity is 


the principle, from whence the univerſe 


was brought into being, and by which it is 
preſerved ; and fince general benevolence is 
the great law of the whole moral creation : 
It is a queſtion which immediately occurs, 
Why had man implanted in him a principle, 
which appears the direct contrary to bene vo- 


fence? Now the foot upon which inquiries of 


this kind ſhould be treated is this: To take 
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human nature as it is, and the circumſtances 
in which it is placed as they are; and then 
conſider the correſpondence between that na- 
ture and thoſe circumſtances, or what courſe 
of action and behaviour, reſpecting thoſe cir- 
cumſtances, any particular affection or paſſion 
leads us to. This I mention to diſtinguiſh 
the matter now before us from diſquiſitions 
of quite another kind; namely, Ny we are 
not made more perfect creatures, or placed in 
better circumſtances ? Theſe being queſtions 
which we have not, that I know of, any 
thing at all to do with. God Almighty un- 
. doubtedly foreſaw the diſorders, both natural 
and moral, which would happen in this ſtate 
of things. If upon this we ſet ourſelves to 
ſearch and examine, why he did not prevent 
them ; we ſhall, I am afraid, be in danger of 
running into ſomewhat worſe than imperti- 
nent curioſity. But upon this to examine, 
how far the nature which he hath given us 
hath a reſpect to thoſe circumſtances, ſuch as 
they are; how far it leads us to act a proper 
part in them; plainly belongs to us: And 
ſuch inquirics are in many ways of excellent 
uſe. Thus the thing to be conſidered is, 
not, hy we were not made of ſuch a nature, 
and placed in ſuch circumſtances, as to have no 
need of ſo harſh and turbulent a paſſion as re- 
ſentment But, taking our nature and condi- 
tion as being what they are, /Fby or for what 


end ſuch a Pain Was given us: And this 
: chiefly 


5 
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chiefly 1 in order to ſhew, what are the abuſes 


of it. 


Tux perſons who laid down for a rule, 
T hou fhalt love thy neighbour and hate thine 
enemy, made ſhort work with this matter. 
They did not, it ſeems, ' perceive any thing 
to be diſapproved in hatred, more than in 
good- will: And, according to their ſyſtem 
of morals, our enemy was the proper natural 


object of one of theſe paſſions, as our neigh- 
bour was of the other of them. 


THis was all they had to ſay, and all they 


thought needful to be ſaid, upon the ſubject. 


But this cannot be fatisfactory ; becauſe 
hatred, malice and revenge, are directly con- 
trary to the religion we profeſs, and to the 
nature and reafon of the thing itſelf. There- 
fore, fince no paſſion God hath endued us 
with can be in itſelf evil; and yet ſince men 

frequently indulge a paſſion i in ſuch ways and 


degrees that at length it becomes quite ano- 


ther thing from what it was originally in our 
nature; and thoſe vices of malice and revenge 


in particular take their occaſion from the na- 


tural paſſion of reſentment: It will be need- 
ful to trace this up to its original, that we 
may ſee, What it is in ſelf, os placed in our 
nature by its Author; from which it will plain- 


ly appear, For when ends it was placed there. 


And when we know what the paſſion is in it- 
felf, and the ends of it, we {hall eaſily ſee, 


, 2 are the abuſes of it, in which malice and 


* Ry %; and which are ſo ſtrongly for- 


bidden 
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bidden in the text, by the direct contrary be- 
ing commanded. 
5 RESENTMENT 1s of two kinds: Haſty and 
ſudden, or ſettled and deliberate. The former 


is called anger, and often paſſion; which, 
though a general word, is frequently appro- 
priated and confined to the particular feeling, 
ſudden anger, as diſtinct from deliberate re- 
ſentment, malice and revenge. In all theſe 
words is uſually implied ſomewhat vitious; 
ſomewhat unreaſonable as to the occaſion of 
the paſſion, or immoderate as to the degree 
or duration of it. But that the natural paſ- 
ſion itſelf is indifferent, St. Paul has aſſerted 
in that precept, Be ye angry and ſin not * : 
Which though it is by no means to be un- 
derſtood as an encouragement to indulge our- 
ſelves in anger, the ſenſe being certainly this, 
Though ye be angry, fin not ; yet here is evi- 
dently a diſtinction made, between anger and 
{in ; between the natural paſſion, and ſinful 
anger. | 

Sudden anger, upon certain occaſions, is 
mere inſtinct: As merely fo, as the diſpoſi- 
tion to cloſe our eyes upon the apprehenſion 
of ſomewhat falling into them; and no more 
neceſſarily implies any degree of reaſon. I 
ſay, neceſſarily : For to be ſure Hay, as well 
as deliberate, anger may be occaſioned by in- 
jury or contempt ; in which caſes reaſon ſug- 
geſts to our thoughts that injury and con- 


* Epheſ. iv. 26. 2 
; 1 2 tempt, 
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tempt, v which is the occafion of che paſſion : 
But I am ſpeaking of the former only ſo far 
as it 1s wh diſtinguiſhed from the latter. 


The only way, in which our reafon and un- 


derſtanding can raiſe anger, is by repreſent- 
ing to our mind injuſtice or injury of ſome 
kind or other. Now momentary anger is 
frequently raiſed, not only without any real, 
but without any apparent reaſon; that as, 
without any appearance of injury, as diſtinct 
from hurt or pain. It cannot, I ſuppoſe, be 
thought that this paſſion, in infants ; in the 
lower ſpecies of animals; and which is often 
feen, in men towards them ; It cannot, I ſay, 


be imagined that theſe inſtances of this paſſion 


are the effect of reaſon : No, they are oc ca 
ſioned by mere ſenſation and feeling. It is 
oppoſition, ſudden hurt, violence, which na- 
turally excites the paſſion ; and the real de- 
merit or fault of him who offers that violence, 
or 1s the cauſe of that oppoſition or hurt, does 
not in many cafes ſo much as come info 


thought. 


Tae reaſon and end, 9 which man was 


made thus liable to this paſſion, is, that he 


might be better qualified to 'prevent, and 
likewiſe (or perhaps chiefly) to reſiſt and de- 


feat, ſudden force, violence and Oppoſition, 


conſidered merely as ſuch, and without re- 


gard to the fault or demerit of him who is 
the author of them. Yet, ſince violence may 
be conſidered in this other and further view, 
as implying fault ; and fince in ury, as diſtinct 

from 
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from harm, may raiſe ſudden anger; fudden 
anger may likewiſe accidentally ſerve to pre- 
vent, or remedy, ſuch fault and injury. But, 
conſidered as diſtin& from ſettled anger, it 
ſtands in our nature for ſelf-defence, and not 
for the adminiſtration of juſtice. There are 
plainly caſes, and in the uncultivated parts 
of the world, and, where regular govern- 


ments are not formed, they frequently hap- 


pen, in which there is no time for conſide- 
ration, and yet to be paſſive is certain de- 
ſtruction; in which, ſudden reſiſtance is the 
only ſecurity. 

Bur from this, deliberate anger or reſent- 
ment is eflentially diſtinguithed, as the latter 
1s not naturally excited by, or intended to 
prevent mere harm without appearance of 
wrong or injuſtice. Now, in order to ſee, 
as exactly as we can, what is the natural ob- 
ject and occaſion of ſuch reſentment ; let us 
reflect upon the manner in which we are 
touched with reading, ſuppoſe, a feigned 
ſtory of baſeneſs and villany, properly work- 
ed up to move our paſſions. This imme- 
diately raiſes indignation, ſomewhat of a de- 
fire that it ſhould be puniſhed. And though 
the deſigned injury be prevented, yet that it 
was deſigned is ſufficient to raiſe this inward 
feeling. Suppoſe the ſtory true, this inward 
feeling would be as natural and as juſt: And 
one may venture to affirm, that there is ſcarce 
a man in the world, but would have it upon 


{ome occaſions. It ſeems in us plainly con- 
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nected with a ſenſe of virtue and vice, of 
moral good and evil. Suppoſe further, we 
knew both the perſon who did, and who 
ſuffered the injury: Neither would this make 
any alteration, only that it would probably 
affect us more. The indignation raiſed by 
| cruelty and injuſtice, and the defire of having 
it puniſhed, which perſons unconcerned would 
feel, is by no means malice. No, it is re- 
ſentment againſt vice and wickedneſs : It is 
one of the common bonds, by. which ſociety 
is held together ; ; a fellow-feeling w hich each 
individual has in behalf of the whole ſpecies, 
as well as of himſelf. And it does not ap- 
pear that this, generally ſpeaking, is at all too 
high amongſt mankind. Suppoſe now the 
injury I have been ſpeaking of, to be done 
againſt ourſelves ; or thoſe whom we conſider 
as ourſelves. It is plain, the way, in which 
we ſhould be affected, would be exactly the 
ſame in kind: but it would certainly be in a 
higher degree, and leſs tranſient ; becauſe a 
ſenſe of our own happineſs and miſery 3 is moſt 
intimately and always preſent to us; and from 
the very conſtitution of our nature, we Can- 
not but haye a greater ſenfibility to, and be 
more deeply intereſted in, what concerns our- 
ſelves. And this ſeems to be the whole of 
this paſſion which is, properly ſpeaking, na- 
tural to mankind : Namely, a reſentment 
againſt ; injury and wickedneſs in general; and 
in a higher degree when towards ourſelves, 

in proportion to the greater regard which 
men 


= 
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men naturally have for themſelves, than for 
others. From hence it appears, that it us 
not natural, but moral evil; it is not ſuffer- 
ing, but injury, which raiſes that anger and 
reſentment, which is of any continuance. 
The natural object of it is not one, who ap- 
pears to the ſuffering perſon to have been 
only the innocent occaſion of his pain or loſs; 
but one, who has been in a moral ſenſe in- 
jurious either to ourſelves or others. This is 
abundantly confirmed by obſerving, what it 
is which heightens or leflens reientment ; 
namely, the ſame which aggravates or leſſens 
the fault: Friendſhip and former obligations, 
on one hand; or inadvertency, ſtrong tempta- 
tions and miſtake, on the other. All this is 
ſo much underſtood by mankind, how little 
ſoever it be reflected upon, that a perſon 
would be reckoned quite diſtracted, who 
ſhould coolly reſent an harm, which had not 
to himſelf the appearance of injury or wrong. 
Men do indeed reſent what is occaſioned 
through careleſſneſs: But when they expect 
obſervance as their due, and ſo that careleſſ- 
neſs is conſidered as faulty. It is likewiſe 
true, that they reſent more ſtrongly an injury 
done, than one which, though deſigned, was 
prevented, in caſes where the guilt is per- 
haps the ſame : The reafon however is, not 
that bare pain or loſs raiſes reſentment, but, 
that it gives a new, and, as I may ſpeak, ad- 
_ ditional ſenſe of the injury or injuſtice. Ac- 
cording to the natural courſe ot the paſſions, 
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the degrees of reſentment are in proportion, 
not only to the degree of deſign and delibera- 
tion in the injurious perſon; but in propor- 
tion to this, joined with the degree of the 
evil deſigned or premeditated ; ſince this like- 
wife comes in to make the injuſtice greater 
or leſs. And the evil and harm will appear 
greater when they feel it, than when they 
only reflect upon it: So therefore will the 
injury: And conſequently the reſentment will 


be greater. 


TE natural object or occaſion of ſettled 
reſentment then being injury, as diſtinct from 
pain or loſs; it is eaſy to ſee, that to prevent 
and to remedy ſuch injury, and the miſeries 
ariſing from it, is the end for which this 
paſſion was implanted in man. It is to be 
conſidered as a weapon, put into our hands 
by nature, againſt injury, injuſtice and cruel- 
ty: How it may be innocently employed 
and made uſe of, ſhall preſently be mentioned. 

Tux account, which has been now given 
of this paſſion, is in brief, that ſudden anger 
is raiſed by, and was chiefly intended to pre- 
vent or remedy, mere harm diſtin& from in- 
jury: But that it may be raiſed by injury, 
and may ſerve to prevent or to remedy it; 
and then the occafions and effects of it are the 
fame, with the occaſions and' effects of deli- 


| berate anger. But they are eſſentially diſtin- 


guiſhed in this, that the latter is never occa- 
fioned by harm, diſtin& from injury ; and its 
natural proper end is to remedy or prevent 

only 
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only that harm, which implies, or is ſup- 
poſed to imply, injury or moral wrong. 
Every one ſees that theſe obſervations do not 
relate to thoſe, who have habitually ſuppreſſ- 
ed the courſe of their paſſions and affections, 
out of regard either to intereſt or virtue ; or 
who, from habits of vice and folly, have 
changed their nature. But, I ſuppoſe, there 
can be no doubt but this, now deſcribed, is 
the general courſe of reſentment, conſidered 
as a natural paſſion, neither increaſed by in- 
dulgence, nor corrected by virtue, nor pre- 
vailed over by other paſſions, or particular 
| habits of life. 

As to the abuſes of anger, which it is to 
be obſerved may be in all different degrees, 
the firſt which occurs is what is commonly 
called paſſion ; to which ſome men are liable, 

in the ſame way as others are to the epilepſie, 
or any ſudden particular diforder. This diſ- 
temper of the mind ſeizes them upon the 
leaſt occaſion in the world, and perpetually 
without any real reaſon at all: And by means 
of it they are plainly, every day, every waking 
hour of their lives, liable and in danger of 
running into the moſt extravagant outrages. 
Of a leſs boiſterous, but not of a leſs inno- 
cent kind, is peevi/hneſs ; which I mention 
with pity, with real pity to the unhappy 
creatures, who, from their inferior ſtation, 
or other circumſtances and relations, are 
_ obliged to be in the way of, and to ſerve for 
a ſupply to it. Both theſe, for ought that 


I can 
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I can fee, are one and the fame principle: 
But, as it takes root in minds of different 
makes, it appears differently, and ſo is come 
to be diſtinguiſhed by difterent names. "That 
which in a more feeble temper is peeviſhneis, 
and Janguidly diſcharges itfelf upon every 
thing which comes in its way; the fame 
principle, in a temper of greater force and 
ſtronger paſſions, becomes rage and fury. In 
one, the humour diſcharges itſelf at once; in 
the other, it is continually diſcharging. This 
is the account of payion and pee viſhneſs, as 
diſtinct from each other, and appearing in 
different perſons. It is no objection againſt 
the truth of it, that they are both to be ſeen 
ſometimes in one and the ſame perſon. 
WITH reſpect to deliberate reſentment, 
the chief inſtances of abuſe are : When, from 
partiality to ourſelves, we imagine an injury 
done us, when there is none: When this 
partiality repreſents it to us greater than it 
really is: When we fall into that extravagant 
and monſtrous kind of reſentment, towards 
one who has innocently been the occaſion of 
evil to us; that is, reſentment upon account 
of pain or inconvenience, without injury; 
which is the ſame abſurdity, as ſettled anger 
at a thing that is inanimate: When the in- 
dignation againſt injury and injuſtice riſes too -. 
high, and is beyond proportion to the parti- 
cular ill action it is exerciſed upon: Or laſtly, 
when pain or harm of any kind is inflicted 
r : 
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merely in conſequence of, and to gratify, that 
reſentment, though naturally raiſed. 

IT would be endleſs to deſcend into ard 
explain all the peculiarities of perverſeneſs, 
and wayward humour, which might be traced 
ap to this paſſion. But there is one thing, 
which ſo generally belongs to and accom 
panies all exceſs and abuſe of it, as to re- 
quire being mentioned: a certain determina- 
tion, and reſolute bent of mind, not to be 
convinced or ſet right ; though it be ever fo 
plain, that there is no reaſon for the diſplea- 
ſure, that it was raiſed merely by error or 
miſunderſtanding. In this there is doubtleſs 
a great mixture of pride; but there is ſome- 
what more, which I cannot otherwiſe expreſs 
than, that reſentment has taken poſſeſſion of 
the temper and of the mind, and will not quit 
its hold. It would be too minute, to inquire 
whether this be any thing more than bare 
obſtinacy : It is ſufficient to obſerve, that it, 
in a very particular manner and degr ee, be- 
longs to the abuſes of this paſſion. 

Boy, notwithſtanding all theſe abuſes, *< Is 
not juſt indignation againit cruelty and 
Wrong, one of the iaſiruments of death 
« which the author of our nature hath pro- 
“ vided? Are not cruelty, injuſtice and 
wrong, the natural objects of that indig- 
e nation? Surely then it may one way or 
other be innocently employed againſt them.“ 

True. Since therefore it is neceffary for the 
very ſubſiſtence of the world, that injury, in- 
| juſtice 
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juſtice and cruelty, ſhould be puniſhed ; - and 


fince compaſſion, which is fo natural to man- 


kind, would render that execution of juſtice 
exceedingly difficult and unealy ; indignation 
againſt vice and wickedneſs is, and may be 
allowed to be, a balance to that weakneſs of 


_ pity, and alſo to any thing elſe which would 


revent the neceſtary metheds of leverity. 
Thoſe, who have never thought upon theſe 
ſubjects, may perhaps not ſee the weight of 
this: But let us ſuppoſe a perſon guilty of 
murder, or any other action of cruelty, and 
that mankjnd had naturally no indignation 
all wh ſuch wickedneſs and the authors of 
it; but that every body was affected towards 


duch a criminal in the ſame way, as towards 


an innocent man: Compaſſion, amongſt other 
things, would render the execution of juſtice 
exceedingly painful and difficult, and would 
often quite prevent it. And notwithſtanding 
that the principle of benevolence is denied by 


| ſome, and 1s really in a very low degree, that 


men are in great meaſure Engl to the 
happineſs of their fellow-creatures ; yet they 
are not inſenſible to their miſery, but are 
very ſtrongly moved with it: Inſomuch that 


there plainly is occaſion for that feeling which 


is raiſed by guilt and demerit, as a "> INE to 


that of compaſſion. Thus much may I think 


juſtly be allowed to reſentment, in the ſtrict- 
eſt way of moral conſideration. 

THE good influence which this paſſion has 

in fact upon the affairs of the world, is ob- 

vious 
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vious to every one's notice. Men are plainly 
reſtrained from injuring their tellow-creatures 
by fear of their reſentment; and it is ve 
happy that they are ſo, when they would not 
be reſtrained by a principle of virtue. And 
after an injury is done, and there is a neceſſity 
that the offender ſhould be brought to juſ- 
tice; the cool conſideration of reaſon, that 
the ſecurity and peace of ſociety requires ex- 
amples of juſtice ſhould be made, might in- 
deed be ſufficient to procure laws to be en- 
acted, and ſentence paſſed : But is it that cool 
reflection in the injured perſon, which, for 
the molt part, brings the offender to juſtice ? 
Or is it not reſentment and indignation againſt 
the injury and the author of it? I am afraid 
there is no doubt, which is commonly the 
caſe. This however is to be confidered as a 
ood effect, notwithſtanding it were much to 
be wiſhed that men would act from a better 
principle, reaſon and cool reflection. 

THE account now given of the paſſion of 
reſentment, as diſtin& from all the abuſes of 
it, may ſuggeſt to our thoughts the following 
reflections. 

Firſt, That vice is indeed of ill- deſert, and 
muſt finally be puniſhed. Why ſhould men 
diſpute concerning the reality of virtue, and 
whether it be founded in the nature of 
things, which yet ſurely is not matter of 
queſtion ; but why ſhould this, I ſay, be diſ- 
puted, when every man carries about him 
this paſſion, which affords him demonſtra- 
tion, 
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tion, that the rules of juſtice and equity are 
to be the guide of his actions? For every 
man naturally feels an indignation upon ſee- 
ing inſtances of villany and baſeneſs, and 
therefore cannot commit the» ſame without 
being ſelf- condemned. 

| Secondly, That we ſhould learn to be cau- 
tious leſt we charge God foohſhly, by aſeribing 


that to him, or the nature he has given us, 


which is owing wholly to our own abuſe of 


it. Men may ſpeak of the degeneracy and 
corruption of the world, according to the ex- 
perience they have had of it ; but human na- 
ture, conlidered as the . workmanſhip, 
ſhould methinks be treated as ſacred : For in 
the image of God made he man. That paſſion, 
from whence men take occaſion to run into 
the dreadful vices of malice and revenge ; even 
that paſſion, as implanted in our nature by 
God, is not only innocent, but a generous 
movement of mind. It is in itſelf, and in its 
original, no more than indignation againſt in- 


ury and wickedneſs: That which is ; the only 


deformity in the creation, and the only rea- 


ſonable object of abhorrence and diſlike. 
How manifold evidence have we of the di- 
vine wiſdom and goodneſs, when even pain in 


the natural world, and the paſſion, we have 


been now conſidering in the moral, come out 
inſtances of it ! 


S E R- 


SERMON. 


UPON FORGIVENESS OF INJURIES. 


MATTH. v. 43, 44. 


Ye have heard that it hath been ſaid, Thou 
ſhalt love thy neighbour, and hate thine 

enemy: But IT jay unto you, Love your ene- 
. antes, bleſs them that curſe you, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them which 


ae * uſe you and perſecute you. 


S God Ani foreſaw the irregu- 
| larities and diſorders, both natural 
and moral, which would happen in this ſtate 
of things; He hath graciouſly made ſome 
provition againſt them, by giving us ſeveral 
paſſions and affections, which ariſe from, or 
whoſe objects are thoſe diſorders. Of this 
ſort are fear, reſentment, compaſſion and 
others; of which there could be no occaſion 
or uſe in a perfect ſtate: But in the preſent 

5 we 
. : 
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we ſhould be expoſed to greater inconvenien- 
ces without them; though there are very 
confiderable ones, which they themſelves are 
the occaſions of. They are incumbrances in- 
deed, but ſuch as we are obliged to carry 
about with us, through this various journey 


of life: Some of them as a guard againſt 


the violent aſlaults of others, and in our own 
defence; ſome in behalf of others; and all of 
them to put us upon, and help to carry us 
through a courſe of behaviour ſuitable to our 
condition, in default of that perfection of wiſ- 
dom and virtue, which would be in all re- 
ſpecs our better ſecurity. 

THe paſſion of anger or reſentment hath 
already been largely treated of. It hath been 
ſhown, that mankind naturally feel ſome 
emotion of mind, againſt injury and injuſtice, 
whoever are the ſufferers by it; and even 
though the injurious deſign be prevented 
from taking effect. Let this be called anger, 


indignation, reſentment, or by whatever 


name any one ſhall chuſe ; the thing itſelf 1s 
underſtood, and is plainly natural. It Has like- 
wiſe been obſerved, that this natural indigna- 
tion is generally moderate and low enough in 
mankind, in each particular man, when the 
injury which excites it, doth not affect him- 
ſelf, or one whom he conſiders as himſelf. 
Therefore the precepts to forgive, and to lobe 
gur enemies, do not relate to that general in- 
dignation againſt injury and the authors of 


it, but to this feeling, or reſentment when 
railed 
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raiſed by private or perſonal injury. But no 
man could be thought in earneſt, who ſhould 
aſſert, that, though indignation againſt in- 
jury, when others are the ſufferers, is inno- 
cent and juſt; yet the ſame indignation 
againſt it, when we ourſelves are the ſufferers, 
becomes faulty and blameable. Theſe pre- 
cepts therefore cannot be underſtood to for- 
bid this in the latter caſe, more than in the 
former. Nay they cannot be underſtood to 
forbid this feeling in the latter caſe, though 
raiſed to a higher degree than in the former: 
Becauſe, as was alſo obſerved further, from 
the very conſtitution of our nature, we cannot 
but have a greater ſenſibility to what concerns 


ourſelves. Therefore the precepts in the 


text, and others of the like import with them, 
muſt be underſtood to forbid only the excels 
and abuſe of this natural feeling, in caſes of 


perſonal and private injury: The chief in- 


{ſtances of which exceſs and abuſe have hke- 
wiſe been already remarked ; and all of them, 
excepting that of retaliation, do ſo plainly in 
the very terms expreſs ſomewhat unreaſon- 
able, diſproportionate and abſurd, as to admit 
of no pretence or ſhadow of juſtification. 
Bur fince cuſtom and falſe honour are on 
the ſide of retaliation and revenge, when the 
reſentment is natural and juſt; and reaſons 
are ſometimes offered in juſtification of re- 
venge in theſe caſes; and ſince love of our 
enemies is thought 7 hard a ſaying to be 
obeyed : I will thew the abſolute . 
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of the former ; the obligations we are under to 
the latter; and then proceed to ſome refledions, 
which may have a more direct and immediate 
tendency to beget in us a right temper of mind 
pos Fs thoſe who have offended us. 

In ſhewing the unlawfulneſs of revenge, 
it is not my preſent deſign to examine what 
is alledged in favour of it, from the tyranny 
of cuſtom and falſe honour, but only to con- 


© ſider the nature and reaſon of the thing itſelf ; 


which ought to have prevented, and ought 
now to extirpate, every thing of that kind. 
Firſt, Let us begin with the ſuppoſition of 
that being innocent, which is pleaded for, 
and which ſhall be ſhewn to be altogether 
vicious, the ſuppoſition that we were allowed 
to render evil for evil, and ſee what would 
be the conſequence. Malice or reſentment 
towards any man hath plainly a tendency to 
beget the ſame paſſion in him who is the 
object of it ; and this again increaſes it in the 


other. It is of the very nature of this vice 


to propagate itſelf not only by way of exam- 
ple, which it does in common with other 
vices, but in a peculiar way of its own ; for 
reſentment itſelf, as well as what is done in 
conſequence of it, is the object of reſentment : 
Hence it comes to paſs that the firſt offence, 
even when ſo ſlight as preſently to be dropt 
and forgotten, becomes the occaſion of enter- 
ing into a long intercourſe of ill offices: Nei- 
ther is it at all uncommon to ſee perſons, in 
this progres of ſtrife and variance, change 

parts ; 
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parts; and him, who was at firſt the injured 
perſon, become more injurious and blameable 
than the aggreſſor. Put the caſe then, that 
the law of retaliation was univerſally received, 
and allowed, as an innocent rule of life, by 
all; and the obſervance of it thought by 
many, (and then it would ſoon come to be 
thought by all,) a point of honour : This ſup- 
poſes every man in private caſes to paſs ſen- 
| tence in his own cauſe; and likewiſe, that 
anger or reſentment is to be the judge. 
Thus, from the numberleſs partialities which 
we have for ourſelves, every one would often 
think himſelf injured when he was not: and 
in moſt caſes would repreſent an injury as 
much greater than it really is; the imagined 
dignity of the perſon offended would ſcarce 
ever fail to magnify the offence. And, if 
bare retaliation, or returning juſt the miſchief 
received, always begets reſentment in the 
perſon upon whom we retaliate, what would 
that exceſs do? Add to this, that he likewiſe 
has his partialities There is no going on 
to repreſent this ſcene of rage and madnels : 
It is manifeſt there would be no bounds, nor 
any end. I the beginning of firife is as when 
one letteth out water, what would it come to 
when allowed this free and unreſtrained 
courſe ? As coals are to burning coals, or wood 
to fire; ſo would theſe contentious men be to 
kindle ſtrife. And, fince the indulgence of 
revenge hath manifeſtly this tendency, and 
does 1 produce theſe effects in propor- 
K 2 tion 
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tion as it is allowed; a paſſion of ſo dangerous 
a nature ought not to be indulged, were there 
no other reaſon againſt it. 

Secondly, Tt hath been ſhewn that the paſ- 
ſion of reſentment was placed. in man, upon 
ſuppoſition of, and as a prevention or remedy . 
to irregularity and diforder. Now whether 
it be allowed or not, that the' paſſion itſelf 
and the gratification of it joined together are 
painful to the malicious perſon; it muſt how- 
ever be ſo with reſpect to the perſon towards 
whom it is exerciſed, and upon whom the 
revenge 1s taken. Now, if we conſider man- 
kind, according to that fine alluſion of St. 
Paul, as one body, and every one members one of 
another; it muſt be allowed that reſentment © 
is, with reſpect to ſociety, a painful remedy. 
Thus then the very notion or idea of this 

aſſion, as a remedy or prevention of evil, 
and as 1n itſelf a painful means, plainly ſhews 
that it ought never to be made uſe of, but 
only in order to produce fome greater good. 

IT is to be obſerved, that this argument is 
not founded upon an alluſion or fimile ; but 
that it is drawn from the very nature of the 
pation itſelf, and the end for which it was 

iven us. We are obliged to make uſe of 
words taken from ſenſible things, to explain 
what is the moſt remote from them: And 
every one ſees, from whence the words pre- 
vention and remedy are taken. But if you 
pleaſe, let theſe words be dropped: The 
thing 
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thing itſelf, I ſuppoſe, may be expreſſed 
without them. 

THAT mankind is a community, that we 
all ſtand in a relation to each other, that there 
is a publick end and intereſt of ſociety which 

each particular is obliged to promote, is the 
ſum of morals. Conſider then the paſſion 
of reſentment, as given to this one body, as 
given to ſociety. Nothing can be more ma- 
nifeſt, than that reſentment is to be conſider- 
ed as a ſecondary paſſion, placed in us upon 
ſuppoſition, upon account of, and with re- 
gard to injury ; not, to be ſure, to promote 
and further it, but to render it, and the in- 
conveniences and miſeries ariſing from it, leſs 
and fewer than they would be without this 
paſſion. It is as manifeſt, that the indul- 
gence of it is, with regard to ſociety, a pain- 
ful means of obtaining theſe ends. Confi- 
dered in itſelf, it is very undeſirable, and what 
ſociety muſt very much with to be without. 
It is in every inſtance abſolutely an evil in 
| itſelf, becauſe it implies producing miſery : 
And conſequently muſt never be indulged or 
gratified for itſelf, by any one who contiders 
| mankind as a community or family, and him- 
ſelf as a member of it. 

Lei us now take this in another view. 
Every natural appetite, paſſion and affection, 
may be gratified in particular inſtances, with- 
out being ſubſervient to the particular chief 
end, for which theſe ſeveral principles were 
3 implanted in our nature. And, 
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if neither this end, nor any other moral obli- 

tion be contradicted, ſuch gratification is 
innocent. Thus, I ſuppoſe, there are caſes . 
in which each of theſe principles, this one of 
reſentment excepted, may innocently be gra- 
tified, without being ſubſervient to what is 
the main end of it: That is, though it does 
not conduce to, yet it may be gratified with- 


cout contradicting that end, or any other obli- 


tion. But the gratification of reſentment, 
if it be not conducive to the end for which it 
was given us, muſt neceſſarily contradict, not 
only the general obligation to benevolence, 
but likewiſe that particular end itſelf. The 
end, for which it was given, 1s to prevent or 
remedy injury ; 1. e. the miſery occaſioned by 


injury; 7. e. miſery itſelf : And the gratifica- 


tion of it conſiſts in producing miſery ; f. e. 
in contradicting the end, for which it was 
implanted i in our nature. 

Tus whole reaſoning is built upon the 
difference there is between this paſſion and 
all others. No other principle, or paſſion, 
hath for its end the miſery of our fellow- 
creatures. But malice and revenge meditates 
evil itſelf; and to do miſchief, to be the au- 
thor of miſery, i is the very thing which grati- 
fies the paſſion : This is what it directly tends 
towards, as its proper deſign. Other vices 
eventually do miſchief: This alone aims at it 
as an end. | 

' NoTHING can with reaſon be urged in 
* of revenge, from the good effects 

which 
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which the indulgence of it were before men- 
tioned & to have upon the affairs of the world ; 
becauſe, though it be a remarkable inſtance 
of the wiſdom of Providence to bring good 
out of evil, yet vice is vice to him who is 
guilty of it. But ſuppoſe theſe good effects 
are foreſeen : ” That is, ſuppoſe reaſon in a 
particular caſe leads a man the fame way as 
paſſion ? Why then, to be ſure, he ſhould 
follow his reaſon, in this as well as in all 
other caſes. So that, turn the matter which 
way ever you will, no more can be allowed to 
this paſſion, than that hath been already . 
As to that love of our enemies, which is 
commanded ; this ſuppoſes the general obli- 
gation to benevolence or good-will towards 
mankind : And this being ſuppoſed, that pre- 
cept is no more than to forgive injuries; that 
is, to keep clear of thoſe abuſes before-men- 
tioned : Becauſe that we have the habitual 
temper of benevolence, is taken for granted. 
RESENTMENT 1s not inconſiſtent with 
good- will: For we often ſee both together in 
very high degrees; not only in. parents to- 
wards their children, but in caſes of friend- 
ſhip and dependance, where there is no na- 
tural relation. Theſe coneary paſſions, though 
they may leſſen, do not neceſſarily deſtroy 
each other. We may therefore love our 
enemy, and yet have reſentment againſt him 
for his injurious behaviour towards us. But 


* Serm, VIII. p. 124. + Serm. VIII. p. 123. 
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when this reſentment intirely deſtroys our 
natural benevolence towards him, it is exceſ- 
five, and becomes malice or revenge. The 
command, to prevent its having this effect, 
1. e. 0 forgive 1 injuries, is the fame as to love 
our enemies; becauſe that love is always ſup- 
poſed, unleſs deſtroyed by reſentment. 

„ BuT though mankind is the natural 
object of benevolence, yet may it not be 


„ leſſened upon vice, 7. e. injury? Allow- 


ed: But if every degree of vice or injury 
muſt deſtroy that benevolence, then no man 
is the object of our love; for no man is with- 
out faults. 

« Bur if lower inſtances of 1 injury may 
* lefſen our benevolence, why may not 
higher, or the higheſt, deſtroy it?” The 
anſwer is obvious. It is not man's being a 
ſocial creature, much leſs his being a moral 
agent, from whence alone our obligations to 


good-will towards him ariſe. There is an 


obligation to it prior to either of theſe, ariſ- 
ing from his being a ſenfible creature ; that 
is, capable of happineſs or miſery. Now this 
obligation cannot be ſuperſeded by his moral 
character. What juſtifies publick execution 


is, not that the 4 — or demerit of the cri- 


minal diſpenſes with the obligation of good- 
will, neither would this juſtify any ſeverity ; 
but, that his life is inconſiſtent with the 


quiet and happineſs of the world: That is, a 


general and more enlarged obligation neceſſa- 
rily deſtroys a particular and more confined | 
| one 
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one of the ſame kind, inconſiſtent with it. 
Guilt or injury then does not diſpenſe with 
or ſuperſede the duty of love and good-will. 
NEeiTHER does that peculiar regard to 
ourſelves, which was before allowed to be 
natural * to mankind, diſpenſe with it : Be- 
cauſe that can no way innocently heighten 
our reſentment againſt thoſe who have been 
injurious to ourſelves in particular, any other- 
wiſe than as it heightens our ſenſe of the 
injury or guilt; and guilt, though in the 
higheſt degree, does not, as hath been ſhewn, 
diſpenſe with or ſuperſede the duty of love 
and good-will. 
» IF all this be true, what can a man ſay, 
who will diſpute the reaſonableneſs, or the 
poſſibility, of obeying the divine precept we 
are now conſidering? Let him ſpeak out, 
and it muſt be thus he will ſpeax. Man- 
« kind, 1. e. a creature defective and faulty, 
js the proper object of good-will, whatever 
6 his faults are, when they reſpect others; 
« but not when they reſpect me myſelf.” 
That men ſhould be afe#ed in this manner, 
and ac accordingly, is to be accounted for 
like other vices; but to af/ert that it ought, 
and mujt be thus, is {elf-partiality poſſeſſed of 
the very underſtanding. 
Tus love to our enemies, and thoſe who 
have been injurious to us, is ſo far from being 
a rant, as it has been prophanely called, that 


* Serm, VIII. p. 118. 
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it is in truth the law of our nature, and what 
every one muſt ſee and own, who is not quite 
blinded with ſelf- love. ; | 

FRoM hence it is eaſy to ſee, what is the 
degree in which we are commanded to love 
our enemies, or thoſe who have been inju- 
rious to us. It were well if it could as eaſily 
be reduced to practice. It cannot be ima- 
gined, that we are required to love them 
with any peculiar kind of affection. But 
ſuppoſe the perſon injured to have a due na- 
tural ſenſe of the injury, and no more; he 
ought to be affected towards the injurious 

rſon in the ſame way any good men, unin- 
tereſted in the caſe, would be; if they had 
the fame juſt ſenſe, which we have ſuppoſed 
the injured perſon to have, of the fault: After 
which there will yet remain real good-will 
towards the offender. 

Now what is there in all this, which 


| ſhould be thought impracticable ? I am ſure 


there is nothing in it unreaſonable. It is in- 
deed no more than that we ſhould not indulge 
a paſſion, which, if generally indulged, would 
propagate itſelf fo as almoſt to lay waſte the 
world : That we ſhould ſupprefs that partial, 
that falſe ſelf-love, which is the weakneſs of 
our nature: That uneaſineſs and miſery ſhould 


not be produced, without any good purpoſe 
to be ſerved by it: And that we ſhould not be 


affected towards perſons differently from what 
their nature and character require. 


Bur 
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Bur fince to be convinced that any tem- 
per of mind, and courſe of behaviour, is our 
duty, and the contrary vicious, hath but a 
diſtant influence upon our temper and actions; 
let me add ſome few reflections, which may 
have a more direct tendency to ſubdue thoſe 
vices in the heart, to beget in us this right 
temper, and lead us to a right behaviour to- 
wards thoſe who have offended us: Which 
reflections however ſhall be ſuch as will fur- 
ther ſhew the obligations we are under to it. 

No one, I ſuppoſe, would chooſe to have 
an indignity put upon him, or be injuriouſly 
treated. If then there be any probability of 
a miſunderſtanding in the caſe, either from 
our imagining we are injured when we are 
not, or repreſenting the injury to ourſelves as 
greater than it really is; one would hope an 
intimation of this ſort might be kindly re- 
ceived, and that people would be glad to find 
the injury not ſo great as they imagined. 
Therefore, without knowing particulars, I 
take upon me to aſſure all perſons who think 
they have received indignities or injurious 
treatment, that they may depend upon it, as 
in a manner certain, that the offence is not ſo 
great as they themſelves imagine. We are in 
ſuch a peculiar fituation, with reſpect to in- 
juries done to ourſelves, that we can ſcarce 
any more ſee them as they really are, than 
our eye can ſee itſelf. If we could place our- 
ſelves at a due diſtance, i. e. be really unpre- 


judiced, we ſhould frequently diſcern that to 
be 
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be in reality inadvertence and miſtake in our 


enemy, which we now fancy we ſee to be 
malice or ſcorn. From this proper point of 
view, we ſhould likewiſe in all probability ſee 
ſomething of theſe latter in ourſelves, and 
moſt certainly a great deal of the former. 


Thus the indignity or injury would almoſt 


infinitely leſſen, and perhaps at laſt come out 


to be nothing at all. Self-love is a medium 
of a peculiar kind: In theſe caſes it magnifies | 
every thing which 1s amiſs in others, at the 
ſame time that it leſſens W 0 thing amiſs in 
ourſelves. 

ANGER alſo or hated may be confidered 
as another falſe medium of viewing things, 
which always repreſents characters and actions 
much worſe than they really are. III-will not 
only never ſpeaks, but never thinks well, of 
the perſon towards whom it is exerciſed. 
Thus in caſes of offence and enmity, the 
whole character and behaviour is conſidered 


with an eye to that particular part which has 


offended us, and the whole man appears mon- 
ſtrous, without any thing right or human in 
him: Whereas the reſentment ſhould ſurely 
at leaſt be confined to that particular part of 
behaviour which gave offence : fince the other 
arts of a man's life and character ſtand juſt 
the lame as they did before. 
Ix general, there are very few inſtances of 
enmity carried to any length but inadver- 


tency, ne ſome real miſtake of 
the 
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the caſe, on one ſide however, if not on both, 
has a great ſhare in it. 

IF theſe things were attended to, theſe ill- 
humours could not be carried to any length 
amongſt -good men, and they would be ex- 
ceedingly abated amongſt all. And one 
would hope they might be attended to: For 
all that theſe cautions come to, is really no 
more than deſiring, that things may be con- 
| ſidered and judged of as they are in them- 


ſelves, that we ſhould have an eye to, and be- 


ware of, what would otherwiſe. lead us into 
miſtakes. So that to make allowances for 
inadvertence, miſunderſtanding, for the par- 
tialities of ſelf-love, and the falſe light which 
anger ſets things in; I ſay, to make allow- 
ances for theſe, is not to be ſpoken of as an 
inſtance of humbleneſs of mind, or meekneſs 


and moderation of temper ; but as what com 


mon ſenſe ſhould ſuggeſt, to avoid judging 
wrong of a matter before us, though virtue 
and morals were out of the caſe. And there- 
fore it as much belongs to ill men, who will 
indulge the vice I have been arguing againſt, 
as to good men, who endeavour to ſubdue it 
in themſelves. In a word, all theſe cautions, 
concerning anger and ſelf-love, are no more 
than deſiring a man, who was looking through 

a glaſs, which either magnified or leſſened, 
to take notice, that the objects are not in 
themſelves what they appear through that 
; medium. 
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To all theſe things one might add, that 


reſentment being out of the caſe, there is 


not properly ſpeaking any ſuch thing as di- 


rect ill-will in one man towards another: 
Therefore the firſt indignity or injury, if it 
be not owing to inadvertence or miſunder- 
ſtanding, may however be reſolved into other 

rticular paſſions or ſelf-love: Principles 
quite diſtinct from ill-will, and which we 
ought all to be diſpoſed to excuſe in others, 
from experiencing ſo much of them in our- 


ſelves. A great man of antiquity is reported 


to have ſaid, that, as he never was indulgent 
to any one fault in himſelf, he could not ex- 
cuſe thoſe of others. This ſentence could 
ſcarce with decency come out of the mouth 
of any human creature. But if we invert the 
former part, and put it thus: That he was 
indulgent to many faults in . himſelf, as it is 
to be feared the beſt of us are, and yet was 
implacable ; how monſtrous would ſuch an 


aſſertion appear? And this is the caſe in re- 
ſpect to every human creature, in proportion 


as he is without the forgiving ſpirit I have 
been recommending. 
FURTHER, Though injury, injuſtice, op- 
preſſion, the baſeneſs of ingratitude, are the 
natural objects of indignation, or if you pleaſe 
of reſentment, as before explained; yet they 


are likewiſe the objects of compaſſion, as 


they are their own puniſhment, and without 
repentance will for ever be ſo. No one ever 


did a deſigned injury to another, but at the 


ſame 
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ſame time he did a much greater to himſelf. 
If therefore we would confider things juſtly, 
ſuch an one 1s, according to the natural courſe 
of our affections, an object of compaſſion, as 
well as of diſpleaſure: And to be affected 
really in this manner, I fay really, in oppoſi- 
tion to ſhow and pretence, argues the true 
greatneſs of mind. We have an example of 
forgiveneſs in this way in its utmoſt perfec- 
tion, and which indeed includes in it all that 
is good, in that prayer of our bleſſed Saviour 
on the croſs: Father, forgive them; for they 
know not what they do. 

Bur Laſtly, The offences which we are all 
guilty of againſt God, and the injuries which 
men do to each other, are often mentioned 
together: And, making allowances for the 
infinite diſtance between the Majeſty of hea- 
ven, and a frail mortal, and likewiſe "for this, 

that he cannot poſſibly be affected or moved 
as we are; offences committed by others 
againſt ourſelves, and the manner in which 
we are apt to be affected with them, give a 
real occation for calling to mind our own fins 

againſt God. Now there is an apprehenſion 
and pre-ſentiment, natural to mankind, that 
we ourſelves ſhall one time or other be dealt 
with, as we deal with others; and a peculiar 
acquieſcence in, and feeling of the equity and 
Juſtice of this equal diſtribution. This na- 
tural notion of equity the ſon of Sirach has 
put in the ſtrongeſt way. * He that revengeth 
| X Eeclus. XXviii. I—4. 
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Hall find vengeance from the Lord, and he will 
ſurely keep his fins in remembrance. Forgive 
thy neighbour the hurt he hath done unto thee, 
fo ſhall thy fins alſo be forgiven when thou 

| prayeſi. One man beareth hatred againſt an- 
other, and doth he ſeek pardon from the Lord? 
He ſheweth no mercy to a man which is hke 

himſelf; and doth he aſ forgiveneſs of his own 
ins? Let any one read our Saviour's parable 
of the king who took account of his ſervants Þ ; 
and the equity and rightneſs of the ſentence, 
which was paſſed upon him who was unmer- 
ciful to his fellow-ſervant, will be felt. There 
is ſomewhat in human nature, which accords 
to, and falls in with that method of deter- 
mination. Let us then place before our eyes 
the time which is repreſented in the parable ; 
that of our own death, or the final judg- 
ment. Suppoſe yourſelves under the appre- 
henſions of approaching death; that you 
were juſt going to appear naked and without 

_ diſguiſe before the judge of all the earth, to 
give an account of your behaviour towards 
your fellow-creatures : Could any thing raiſe 
more dreadful apprehenſions of that judg- 
ment, than the reflection that you had been 
implacable, and without mercy. towards thoſe 
who had offended you : without that forgiv- 
ing ſpirit towards others, which that it may 
now be exerciſed towards yourſelves, is your 
only hope? And theſe natural apprehenſions 


+ Matth. xviii. 
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are 8 by our Saviour's application of 
the parable : So /zhewiſe ſhall my heavenly Fa- 
ther do alſo unto you, if ye from your hearts 
Forgive not every one his brother their treſpaſſes. 
On the other hand, ſuppoſe a good man in 
the ſame circumſtance, in the laſt part and 
cloſe of life; conſcious of many frailties, as 
the beſt are, but conſcious too that he had 
been meek, forgiving and merciful ; that he 
had in ſimplicity of heart been ready to paſs 
over offences againſt himſelf: The having 
felt this good ſpirit will give him, not only a 
full view of the amiableneſs of it, but the 
ſureſt hope that he ſhall meet with it in his 
Judge. This likewiſe is confirmed by his 
own declaration: f ye forgive men their treſ- 
paſſes, your heavenly Father will hhewiſe for- 
give you. And that we might have a con- 
ſtant ſenſe of it upon our mind, the condition 
is expreſſed in our daily prayer. A forgiving 
ſpirit is therefore abſolutely neceſlary, as ever 
we hope for pardon of our own fins, as ever 
we hope for peace of mind in our dying mo- 
ments, or for the divine mercy at that day 
when we ſhall moſt ſtand in need of it. 
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Aud Nathan *. to David, Thou art the 


Man. 


\HESE words are the 9 en of 
Nathan's parable to David, upon oc- 
caſion of his adultery with Bathſbeba, and the 


murder of Uriah her huſband. The parable, 
which is related in the moſt beautiful fimpli- 


city, is this: * There were two men in one 
city; the one rich, and the other poor. The rich 
man had exceeding many flocks and herds : But 
the poor man had nothing, fave one little ewe- 
lamb, which he had bought and nouriſhed up 
And it grew up together with him, and — 
his children; it did eat of his own meat, and 
drank of bis own cup, and lay in his boſom, and 
was unto him as a daughter. And there came 


* Ver. . | | 
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a traveller unto the rich man, and he ſpared 
to take of his own flock; and of his own herd, 
fo dreſs for the way-faring man that was come 
wnto him, but took the poor man's lamb, and 
dreſſed it for the man that was come to him. 
And David's anger was greatly Eindled againſt 
the man, and he ſaid to Nathan, As the = 
trveth, the man that hath done this thin 
ſurely die. And he ſhall reſtore the lam Koa 
Jold, becauſe he did this thing, and becauſe he 
had no pity. David paſſes ſentence, not only 
that there ſhould be a four-fold reſtitution 
made ; but he proceeds to the rigour of juſ- 
tice, the man that hath done this thing ſhall 
die And this judgment is pronounced with 
the utmoſt indignation againſt ſuch an act of 
inhumanity; As the Lord livetb, he ſhall 
ſurely die and his anger was greatly kindled 
' againſt the man. And the prophet anſwered, 
Thou art the man. He had been guilty of 
much greater inhumanity, with the utmoſt 
deliberation, thought and contrivance. Near 
a year muſt have paſſed, between the time of 
the commiſſion of his crimes, and the time 
of the prophet's coming to him ; and it does 
not appear from the ſtory, that be had in all 
this while the leaſt remorſe or contrition. 
THERE 1s not any thing, relating to men 
and characters, more ſurprizing and unac- 
countable, than this partiality to themſelves, 
which is obſervable in many ; as there is no- 
thing of more melancholy reflection, reſpect- 
ing morality, virtue and religion. Hence it 
| L 2 © 18 
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is that many men ſeem perfect ſtrangers to 
their own characters. They think, and rea- 
ſon, and judge quite differently upon any mat- 
ter relating to themſelves, from what they do 
in caſes of others where they are not intereſt= 
ed. Hence it is one hears people expoſing 
follies, which they themſelves are eminent 
for; and talking with great feverity againſt 
particular vices, which, if all the world be 
not miſtaken, they themſelves are notoriouſly 
guilty of. This ſelf-ignorance and ſelf-par- 
tiality may be in all different degrees. It is 
a lower degree of it, which David himſelf re- 
fers to in theſe words, Vo can tell how oft 
he offenaeth ? O cleanſe thou me from my ſecret 


faults. This is the ground of that advice of 


Elibu to Job: Surely it is meet to be ſaid unto 
God,——T hat which I ſee ot, teach thou me; 
AI have done iniquity, I will do no more. And 
Solomon ſaw this thing in a very ſtrong light, 
when he ſaid, He that truſteth his own heart 
zs @ fool. This likewiſe was the reaſon why 
that precept, Know thyſelf, was fo frequently 
inculcated by the philoſophers of old. For 
if it were not for that partial and fond regard 
to ourſelves, it would certainly be no great 
difficulty to know our own character, what 
paſſes within the bent and bias of our mind; 


much leſs would there be any difficulty in 


judging rightly of our own actions. But 
from this partiality it frequently comes to 


paſs, that the obſervation of many men's be- 
ing themſelves laſt of all acquainted with what 


falls 
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falls out in their own families, may be applied 
to a nearer home, to what paſſes within their 
own. breaſts. | 

Tur Rx is plainly, in the generality of man- 
kind, an abſence of doubt or diſtruſt, in a 
very great meaſure, as to their moral charac- 
ter and behaviour; and likewiſe a diſpoſition 
to take for granted, that all is right and well 
with them in theſe reſpects. The former is 
owing to their not reflecting, not exerciſing 
their judgment upon themſelves; the latter 
to ſelf-love. I am not ſpeaking of that ex- 
travagance, which is ſometimes to be met 
with ; inſtances of perſons declaring in words 
at length, that they neyer were in the wrong, 

nor had ever any dithdence to the Juſtneſs of 
their conduct, in their whole lives. No, 
theſe people are too far gone to have any 
thing ſaid to them. The thing before us is 
indeed of this kind, but in a lower degree, 
and confined to the moral character; ſome- 
what of which we almoſt all of us have, with- 
out reflecting upon it. Now conſider how 
long, and how groſsly, a perſon of the beſt 
underſtanding might be impoſed upon by one 
of whom he had not any ſuſpicion, and in 
whom he placed an intire confidence ; eſpe- 
cially if there were friendſhip and real kind- 
neſs in the caſe: Surely this holds even 
ſtronger with reſpect to that ſelf we are all fo 
fond of. Hence ariſes in men a diſregaid of 
reproof and inſtruction, rules of conduct and 


moral diſcipline, which occafionly come in 
L 3 their 
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their way: A diſregard, I ſay, of theſe ; not 
in every reſpect, but in this fingle one, name- 
ly, as what may be of ſervice to them in par- 
ticular towards mending their own hearts and 
tempers, and making them better men. It 
never in earneſt comes into their thoughts, 
whether ſuch admonitions may not relate, 
and be of ſervice to themſelves ; and this quite 
diſtiv& from a poſitive perſuaſion to the con- 


trary, a perſuaſion from reflection that they 


are innocent and blameleſs in thoſe reſpects. 
Thus we may invert the obſervation which 
is ſomewhere made upon Brutus, that he ne- 
ver read but in order to make himſelf a better 
man. It ſcarce comes into the thoughts of 
the generality of mankind, that this uſe is to 
be made of moral reflections which they meet 
with; that this uſe, I fay, is to be made of- 
them by themſelves, for every body obſerves 
and wonders that it is not done by others. 
FURTHER, there are inſtances of perſons 
having ſo fixed and ſteady an eye upon their 
own intereſt, whatever they place it in, and 
the intereſt of thoſe whom they conſider as 
themſelves, as in a manner to regard nothing 
elſe ; their views are almoſt confined to this 
alone. N ow we cannot be acquainted with, 
or in any propriety of ſpeech be faid to know 
any thing, but what we attend to. If there- 


fore they attend only to one fide, they really 


will not, cannot ſee or know what is to be 
alledged on the other. Though a man hath 


the beſt eyes 1 in the world, he cannot ſee any 
way 
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way but that which he turns them. Thus 
theſe perſons, without paſſing over the leaſt, 
the moſt minute thing which can poſſibly be 
urged in favour of themſelves, ſhall overlook 
intirely the plaineſt and moſt obvious things 
on the other ſide. And whilſt they are under 
the power of this temper, thought and con- 
ſideration, upon the matter before them, has 
ſcarce any tendency to ſet them right: Be- 
cauſe they are engaged ; and their delibera- 
tion concerning an action to be done, or re- 
flection upon it afterwards, 1s not to ſee whe- 
ther it be right, but to find out reaſons to 
juſtify or palliate it; palliate it, not to others, 
but to themſelves _ 

IN ſome there is to be obſerved a general 
ignorance of themſelves, and wrong way of 
thinking and judging in every thing relating 
to themſelves; their fortune, reputation, ever 
thing in which ſelf can come in: And this 
perhaps attended with the righteſt judgment 
in all other matters. In others this partiality 
15 not ſo general, has not taken hold of the 
whole man, but is confined to ſome particu- 
lar favourite paſſion, intereſt or purſuit ; ſup- 

ole ambition, covetouſneſs, or any other, 
And theſe perſons may probably judge and 
determine what is perfectly juſt and proper, 
even in things in which they themſelves are 
concerned, if theſe things have no relation to 
their particular favourite paſſion or purſuit, 
Hence ariſes that amazing incongruity, and 
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ſeeming inconſiſtency of character, from 
whence {light obſervers take it for granted, 
that the whole is hypocritical and falſe ; not 
being able otherwiſe to reconcile the ſeveral 
parts: Whereas in truth there is real honeſty, 
ſo far as it goes. There is ſuch a thing as 
men's being honeſt to ſuch a degree, and in 
ſuch reſpects, but no further. And this, as 
it is true, ſo it is abſolutely neceſſary to be 
taken notice of, and allowed them; ſuch ge- 
neral and undiſtinguithed cenſure of their 
whole characters, as deſigning and falſe, be- 
ing one main thing which confirms them in 
their ſelf-deceit. They know that the whole 
cenſure is not true; and ſo take for granted 
that no part of it 1s. | 

Bur to go on with the explanation of the 
thing itſelf : Vice in general conſiſts in hav- 
ing an unreaſonable and too great regard to 
ourſelves, in compariſon of others. Robbery 
and murder is never from the love of injuſtice 
and cruelty, but to gratify ſome other paſſion, 
to gain ſome ſuppoſed advantage: And it is 


falſe ſelfiſhneſs alone, whether cool or paſ- 
ſionate, which makes a man reſolutely purtue 


that end, be it ever ſo much in the injury of 
another. But whereas, in common and or- 
dinary wickedneſs, this unreaſonableneſs, this 
partiality and ſelfiſhneſs relates only, or chiefly, 
to the temper and paſſions, in the characters 
we are now conſidering, it reaches to the un- 
derſtanding, and influences the very judg- 

| ment 
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ment *. And, beſides that general want of 
diſtruſt and diffidence concerning our own 
character, there are, you ſee, two things, 
which may thus prejudice and darken the 
underſtanding itſelf : That over-fondneſs for 
| _ eurſelves, which we are all ſo liable to; and 
alſo being under the power of any particular 
paſſion or appetite, or engaged in any parti- 
cular purſuit. And theſe, eſpecially the laſt 
of the two, may be in ſo great a degree, as 
to influence our judgment, even of other 
perſons and their behaviour. Thus a man, 
| whoſe temper is formed to ambition or co- 


* That peculiar regard for ourſelves which frequently 
produces this partiality of judgment in our own favour, 
may have a quite contrary effect, and occaſions the utmoſt 
diffidence and diftruſt of ourſelves ; were it only, as it 
may ſet us upon a more frequent and ſtrict ſurvey and re- 
view of our own character and behaviour. This ſearch 
or recollection itſelf implies ſomewhat of diffidence; and 
the diſcoveries we make, what is brought to our view, 
may poſſibly increaſe it. Good-will to another may either 
blind our judgment, ſo as to make us overlook his faults ; 
or it may put us upon exerciſing that judgment with 
greater ſtrictneſs, to ſee whether he is ſo faultleſs and per- 
fect as we with him. If that peculiar regard to ourſelves 
leads us to examine our own character with this greater 
ſeverity, in order really to improve and grow better, it is 
the moſt commendable turn of mind poſſible, and can 
ſcarce be to exceſs. But if, as every thing hath its coun- 
terfeit, we are ſo much employed about ourſelves in order , 
to diſguiſe what is amiſs, and to make a better appear- 
ance ; or if our attention to ourſelves has chiefly this 
effect; it is liable to run up into the greateſt weakneſs 
and exceſs, and is like all other exceſſes, its own diſap- 
pointment : For ſcarce any ſhow themſelves to advantage, 
who are over ſolicitous of doing ſo. 2 
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vetouſneſs, ſhall even approve of them ſome- 


times in others. 


THis ſeems to be in a good meaſure the 
account of ſelf- partiality and ſelf-deceit, when 
traced up to its original. Whether it be, or 
be not thought ſatisfactory, that there is ſuch 
a thing, is manifeſt; and that it is the occa- 
ſion of great part bf the unreaſonable behavi- 
our of men towards each other: That by 


means of it they palliate their vices and follies 


to themſelves: and that it prevents their ap- 
plying to themſelves thoſe reproofs and in- 
ſtructions, which they meet with either in 
ſcripture or in moral and religious diſcourſes, 
though exactly ſuitable to the ſtate of their 
own mind, and the courſe of their behaviour, 
There is one thing further to be added here, 
that the temper we diſtinguiſh by hardneſs of 
heart with reſpect to others, joined with this 
ſelf-partiality, will carry a man almoſt any 
lengths of wickedneſs, in the way of oppreſ- 


ſion, hard uſage of others, and even to plain 


injuitice ; without his having, from what ap- 


pears, any real fenſc at all of it. This jn- 


deed was not the general character of David. 
For he plainly gave ſcope to the affections of 
compaſſion and good-will, as well as to his 
paſſions of another kind. 

Bur as ſome occaſions and circumſtances 


lie more open to this ſelf-deceit, and give it 


greater ſcope and opportunities than others, 


* 
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Ir is to be obſerved then, that as there 
are expreſs determinate acts of wickedneſs, 
ſuch as murder, adultery, theft: So on the 
other hand, there are numberleſs caſes in 
which the vice and wickedneſs cannot be ex- 
actly defined; but conſiſts in a certain general 
temper and TERS of action, or in the neglect 
of ſome duty, ſuppoſe charity or. any other, 
whoſe bounds and degrees are not fixed. This 
is the very province of ſelf-deceit and ſelf- 
partiality : Here it governs without check or 
controul. For what commandment is there 
ce broken? Is there a tranſgreſſion where there 
« 1s no law? a vice which cannot be defin- 

«qr 
WHOEVER will conſider the whole com- 
merce of human life, will ſee that a great 
part, perhaps the greateſt part, of the inter- 
courſe amongſt mankind, cannot be reduced 
to fixed determinate rules. Vet in theſe caſes 
there is a right and a wrong: A merciful, a 
liberal, a kind and compaſſionate behaviour, 
which ſurely is our duty; and an unmerciful 
contracted ſpirit, an hard and oppreſſive courſe 
of behaviour, which is moſt certainly immo- 
ral and vicious. But who can define pre- 
ciſely, wherein that contracted ſpirit and hard 
uſage of others conſiſt, as murder and theft 
may be defined? There is not a word in our 
language, which expreſſes more deteſtable 
wickedneſs than oppreſſion Yet the nature of 
this vice cannot be ſo exactly ſtated, nor the 
bounds of it ſo determinately marked, as that 
| we 
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we ſhall be able to fay in all inſtances, where 
rigid right and juſtneſs ends, and oppreſſion 
begins. In theſe caſes there is great latitude 
left, for every one to determine for, and con- 
ſequently to deceive himſelf. It is chiefly in 
theſe caſes, that ſelf-deceit comes in; as 


every one muſt ſee that there is much larger 


ſcope for it here, than in expreſs, ſingle, de- 
terminate acts of wickedneſs. However it 
comes in with reſpect to the circumſtances at- 
tending the moſt groſs and determinate acts 
of wickedneſs. Of this, the ſtory of David, 
now before us, affords the moſt aſtoniſhing 
inſtance. It is really prodigious; to ſee a 
man, before ſo remarkable for virtue and 
piety, going on deliberately from adultery to 
murder, with the ſame cool contrivance, and, 
from what appears, with as little diſturbance, 
as a man would endeavour to prevent the ill 
conſequences of a miſtake he had made in 
any common matter. That total inſenſibility 


of mind with reſpect to thoſe horrid crimes, 


after the commiſſion of them, manifeſtly 
ſhews that he did ſome way or other delude 
himſelf: And this could not be with reſpect 


to the crimes themſelves, they were ſo mani- 


feſtly of the groſſeſt kind. What the parti- 


_ cular circumſtances were, with which he ex- 
- tenuated them, and quieted and deceived 


himſelf, is not related. 
HavinG thus explained the nature of in- 


ternal Itypocrity and ſelf-deceit, and remarked 


the occaſions upon which it exerts itſelf; 
there 
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there are ſeveral things further to be obſerved 
concerning it: That all of the ſources, to 
which it was traced up, are ſometimes ob- 
ſervable together in one and the fame perſon : 
But that one of them is more remarkable, 
and to a higher degree, in ſome, and others 
of them are ſo in others: That in general it 
is a complicated thing; and may be in all 
different degrees and kinds : That the temper 
itſelf is eſſentially in its own nature vicious and 
immoral. It is unfairneſs; it is diſhoneſty ; 
it is falſeneſs of heart: And is therefore fo 
far from extenuating guilt, that it is itſelf the 
greateſt of all guilt in proportion to the de- 
gree it prevails ; for it is a corruption of the 
whole moral character in its principle. Our 
underſtanding, and ſenſe of good and evil, is 
the light and guide of life: F therefore this 
light that is in thee be darkneſs, how great 1s 
that darkneſs? * For this reaſon our Saviour 
puts an evz/ eye as the direct oppoſite to a_/n- 
gle eye; the abſence of that ſimplicity, which 
theſe laſt words imply, being itſelf evil and 
vicious. And whilſt men are under the power 
of this temper, in proportion ſtill to the de- 
gree they are fo, they are fortified on every 
| fide againſt conviction : and when they hear 
the vice and folly of what is in truth their 
own courſe of life, ex poſed in the juſteſt and 
ſtrongeſt manner, they will often aſſent to it, 
and even carry the matter further; perſuading 


* Match. vi. 23. 
them- 
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very difagreeable, and then to ſhut his eyes, 
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themſcives, one does not know how, but 
ſome way or other perſuading themſelves, 
that they are out of the caſe, and that it hath 
no relation to them. Yet, notwithſtanding 
this, there frequently appears a ſuſpicion, that 
all is not right, or as it ſhould be; and per- 
haps there ic always at bottom ſomewhat of 
this ſort. There are doubtleſs many inſtances 
of the ambitious, the revengeful, the cove- 


tous and thoſe whom with too great indul- 


gence we only call the men of pleaſure, who 
will not allow themſelves to think how guilty 
they are, who explain and argue away their 
guilt to themſelves: And though they do 
really impoſe upon themſelves in ſome mea- 
ſure, yet there are none of them but have, if 


not a proper knowledge, yet at leaſt, an im- 
plicit ſuſpicion, where the weakneſs lies, and 


what part of their behaviour they have reaſon 
to with unknown or forgotten for ever. Truth, 
and real good ſenſe, and thorough integrity, 


carry along with them a peculiar conſciouſ- 


neſs of their own genuineneſs: There is a 


feeling belonging to them, which does not 


accompany their counterfeits, error, folly, 


half-honeſty, partial and flight regards to vir- 
tue and right, ſo far only as they are conſiſt- 


ent with that courſe of gratification which 


men happen to be ſet upon. And, if this be 


the caſe, it is much the fame as if we ſhould 


ſuppoſe a man to have had a general view of 
ſome ſcene, enough to ſatisfy him that it was 


| that 
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that he might not have a particular or diſtinct 
view of its feveral deformities. It is as eaſy 
to cloſe 'the eyes of the mind, as thoſe of the 
body: And the former is more frequently 
os with wilfulneſs, and yet not attended to, 
than the latter; the actions of the mind being 
more quick and tranſient, than thoſe of the 
ſenſes. This may be further illuſtrated by 
another thing obſervable in ordinary life. It 
is not uncommon for perſons, who run out 
their fortunes, intirely to neglect looking into 
the ſtate of their affairs, and this from a gene- 
ral knowledge that the condition of them 1s 
bad. Theſe extravagant people are perpe- 
tually ruined before they themſelves expected 
it: And they tell you for an excuſe, and tell 
you truly, that they did not think they were 
ſo much in debt, or that their expences ſo 
far exceeded their income. And yet no one 
will take this for an excuſe, who is ſenſible 
that their ignorance of their particular cir- 
cumſtances was owing to their general know- 
ledge of them; that is, their general know- 
| ledge, that matters were not well with them, 
prevented their looking into particulars. 
There is ſomewhat of the like kind with this 
in reſpect to morals, virtue, and religion. 
Men find that the ſurvey of themſelves, their 
own heart and temper, their own life and 
behaviour, doth not afford them fatisfaction : 
Things are not as they ſhould be : Therefore 
they turn away, will not go over particulars, 
or look deeper, leſt they ſhould find more 
amiſs. 
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amiſs. For who would chooſe to be put out 


of humour with himſelf? No one ſurely, if 
it were not in order to mend, and to be more 


thoroughly and better pleaſed with himſelf 


for the future. 

Ir this ſincere ſelf-enjoyment and home- 
ſatisfaction be thought defirable, and worth 
ſome pains and diligence ; the following re- 
flections will, I ſuppoſe, deſerve your atten- 
tion; as what may be of ſervice and aſſiſtance 
to all who are in any meaſure honeſtly diſ- 
poſed, for avoiding that fatal ſelf-deceit, and 
towards getting acquainted with themſelves: 

Tu fir/t is, that, thoſe who have never 
had any ſuſpicion of, who have never made 
allowances for this weakneſs in themſelves, 
who have never (if I may be allowed ſuch 
a manner of ſpeaking) caught themſelves in 


it, may almoſt take for granted that they 


have been very much miſled by it. For con- 


fider: Nothing is more manifeſt, than that 


affection and paſſion of all kinds influence the 
judgment. Now as we have naturally a 
greater regard to ourſelves than to others, as 
the private affection is more prevalent than 
the publick; the former will have propor- 
tionally a greater influence upon the judg- 
ment, upon our way of conſidering things. 
People are not backward in owning this par- 
tiality of judgment, in caſes of friendſhip and 
natural relation. The reaſon is obvious, why 
is it not ſo readily acknowledged, when the 


intereſt which milleads us is more confined, 
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confined to ourſelves: But we all take notice 
of it in each other in theſe caſes. There is 
not any obſervation more common, than that 
there is no judging of a matter from hearing 
only one ſide. This is not founded upon 
ſuppoſition, at leaſt it is not always, of a 
formed deſign in the relater to deceive: For 
it holds in caſes, where he expects that the 
whole will be told over again by the other 
ſide. But the ſuppoſition, which this obſer- 
vation is founded upon, is the very thing now 
before us; namely, that men are exceedingly 
prone to deceive themſelves, and judge too 
favourably in every reſpect, where themſelves, 
and their own intereſt are concerned. Thus, 
though we have not the leaſt reaſon to ſuſ- 
pect that ſuch an intereſted perſon hath any 
intention to deceive us, yet we of courſe make 
great allowances for his having deceived him- 
ſelf.” If this be general, almoſt univerſal, it 
is prodigious that every man can think him- 
ſelf an exception, and that he is free from this 
ſelf-partiality. The direct contrary is the 
truth. Every man may take for granted that 
he has a great deal of it, till, from the ſtrict- 
eſt obſervation upon himſelf, he finds parti- 
cular reaſon to think otherwiſe. 

Secondly, There is one eaſy and almoſt ſure 
way to avoid being miſled by this ſelf-par- 
tiality, and to get acquainted with our real 
character : To have regard to the ſuſpicious 
part of it, and keep a ſteady eye over our- 
ſelves in that reſpect. Suppoſe then a man 

M tully 
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fully ſatisfied with himſelf, and his own be- 


haviour; ſuch an one, if you pleaſe, as the 
Phariſee in the goſpel, or a better man 
Well, but allowing this good opinion you 
have of yourſelf to be true, yet every one is 
liable to be miſrepreſented. Suppoſe then an 
enemy were to ſet about defaming you, what 
art of your character would he ſingle out? 
hat particular ſcandal, think you, would he 
be moſt likely to fix upon you? And what 
would the world be moſt ready to believe? 
There is ſcarce a man living but could, from 
the moſt tranſient ſuperficial view of himſelf, 
| anſwer this queſtion. What is that ill thing, 
that faulty behaviour, which I am apprehen- 
five an enemy, who was thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with me, would be molt likely to. lay to 
my charge, and which the world ef be 
moſt apt to believe? It is indeed poſſible that 
a man may not be guilty in that reſpect. All 
that I fay is, let him in plainneſs and honeſty 
fix upon that part of his character for a par- 
ticular ſurvey and reflection; and by this he 
will come to be acquainted, whether he be 
guilty or innocent in that reſpect, and how 
far he 1s one or the other. 

Thirdly, It would very much prevent our 
being miſled by this ſelf-partiality, to reduce 
that practical rule of our Saviour, Whatſoever 
ye would that men ſhould do to you, even fo do 
unto them, to our judgment, and way of 
thinking. This rule, you ſee, conſiſts of two 
parts. One 1 1s, to ſubſtitute another for your- 


ſelf, 
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ſelf, when you take a ſurvey of any part of 
our behaviour, or conſider what is proper 
and fit and reaſonable for you to do upon any 
occaſion : The other part is, that you ſubſti- 
tute yourſelf in the room of another; conſider 
yourſelf as the perſon affected by ſuch a be- 
haviour, or towards whom ſuch an action is 
done: And then you would not only ſee, but 
likewiſe feel the reaſonableneſs, or unreaſon- 
ableneſs of ſuch an action or behaviour. But 
alas, the rule itſelf may be diſhoneſtly ap- 
plied: There are perſons who have not im- 
partiality enough with reſpect to themſelves, 
nor regard enough for others, to be able to 
make a juſt application of it. This juſt ap- 

lication, if men would honeſtly ma it, 1s 
in effect, all that I have been recommending ; ; 
it is the whole thing, the direct contrary to 
that inward diſhoneſty as reſpecting our in- 
tercourſe with our fellow-creatures. And 
even the bearing this rule in their thoughts, 
may be of ſome ſervice; the attempt thus to 
apply it, is an attempt towards being fair and 
impartial, and may chance unawares to ſhew 
them to themſelves, to ſhew them the truth 
of the caſe they are conſidering. 

Upo the whole it is maniteſt, that there 
is ſuch a thing as this ſelf-partiality and ſelf- 
deceit : That in ſome perſons it is to a degree 
which would be thought incredible, were 

not the inſtinces before our eyes; of which 
the behaviour of David is perhaps the high- 
eſt one poſſible, in a fingle particular caſe ; 
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for there is not the leaſt appearance, that it 


reached his general character: That we are 
almoſt all of us influenced by it in ſome de- 
gree, and in ſome reſpects: That therefore 
every one ought to have an eye to and beware 


of it. And all that I have further to add 


upon this ſubject is, that either there is a 


difference between right and wrong, or there 
is not: Religion is true, or it is not. If it 
be not, there is no reaſon for any concern 
about it: But if it be true, it requires real 


fairneſs of mind and honeſty of heart. And, 
if people will be wicked, they had better of 


the two be ſo from the common vicious paſ- 
ſions without ſuch refinements, than from this 
deep and calm ſource of deluſion; which un- 


dermines the whole principle of good; dark- 
ens that light, that candle of the Lord within, 


which is to direct our ſteps; and corrupts 
conſcience, which is the guide of life. 


SE R- 


S E R M ON 
UPON THE LOVE OF OUR urin 


Preached on Advent Sunday. 


Rom. xiii. 9. 


And if there be any other commanament, it is 
briefly comprehended in this ſaying, namely, 
Thou ſhalt love thy neighbour as thyſelf. 


1 is commonly obſerved, that there is a 
diſpoſition in men to complain of the 
viciouſneſs and corruption of the age in which 
they live, as greater than that of former ones; 
which is uſually followed with this further 
obſervation, that mankind has been in that 
reſpect much the ſame in all times. Now 
not to determine whether this laſt be not 
contradicted by the accounts of hiſtory; thus 
much can ſcarce be doubted, that vice and 
folly takes different turns, and ſome particu- 
lar kinds of it are more open and avowed in 
M 3 {ome 
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ſome ages than in others: And, I ſuppoſe, it 
may be ſpoken of as very much the diſtinc- 
tion of the preſent, to profeſs a contracted 
ſpyrit, and greater regards to ſelf-intereſt, 

than appears to have been done formerly. 

Upon this account it ſeems worth while to 
inquire, whether private intereſt is likely to 
be promoted in proportion to the degree in 
which ſelf-love engroſſes us, and prevails over 
all other principles; or whether the contracted 
affeetion may not poſſibly be jo prevalent as t3 
alſappoint itſelf, and even contradict its own 
end, private good. 

AND ſince further, there is generally 
thought to be ſome peculiar kind of contra- 
riety between ſelf- love and the love of our 
neighbour, between the purſuit of publick 
and of private good; inſomuch that when 

ou are recommending one of theſe, you are 
e . to be ſpeaking egainſt the other; 
and from hence ariſes a ſecret prejudice againſt, 
and frequently open ſcorn of all talk of pub- 
lick ſpirit, and real good-will to our fellow- 
creatures; it will be neceffary to zuquire what 
reſpect benevolence hath to ſelf-love, and the 
purſuit of private intereſt, to the purſuit of 
puvlick: Or whether there be any thing of 
that peculiar inconſiſtence and contrariety be- 
tween them, over and above what there is 
between ſelf- love and other paſſions and par- 
ticular affections, and their reſpective purſuits. 

THESE inquiries, it is hoped, may be fa- 
vourably attended to: For there ſhall be all 

poſſible 
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poſſible conceſſions made to the favourite 
paſſion, which hath ſo much allowed to it, 
and whoſe cauſe is ſo univerſally pleaded : It 
ſhall be treated with the utmoſt tenderneſs 
and concern for its intereſts. 

IN order to this, as well as to determine 
the forementioned queſtions, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to con/ider the nature, the object and 
end of that ſelf-love, as diſtinguiſhed from other 
principles or affections in the mind, and their 
reſpective objects. 

EvERY man hath a general deſire of his 
own happineſs ; and likewiſe a variety of 
particular affections, paſſions and appetites to 
particular external objects. The former pro- 
ceeds from, or is ſelf-love; and ſeems inſepe- 
rable from all ſenſible creatures, who can re- 
flect upon themſelves and their own intereſt 
or happineſs, ſo as to have that intereſt an 
object to their minds: What is to be ſaid of 
the latter is, that they proceed from, or to- 
| gether make up that particular nature, ac- 
cording to which man is made. The object 
the former purſues, is ſomewhat internal, our 
own happineſs, enjoyment, ſatisfaction ; whe- 
ther we have, or have not, a diſtinct parti- 
cular perception what it is, or wherein it con- 
fiſts : The objects of the latter are this or that 
particular external thing, which the affections 
tend towards, and of which it hath always a 


particular idea or perception. The principle. 


we call ſelf-love never ſeeks any thing exter- 


nal for the ſake of the thing, but only as a 
| Ma means 
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means of happineſs or good : Particular affec- 
tions reſt in the external things themſelves. 
One belongs to man as a reaſonable creature 
reflecting upon his own intereſt or happineſs. 
The other, though quite diſtinct from reaſon, 


are as much a part of human nature. 


THAT all particular appetites and paſſions 


are towards external things themſelves, diſtinct 


from the pleaſure ariſing from them, is mani- 
feſted from hence; that there could not be 
this pleaſure, were it not for that prior ſuit- 
ableneſs between the object and the paſſion: 
There could be no enjoyment or delight 
from one thing more than another, from eat- 
ing food more than from ſwallowing a ſtone, 
if there were not an affection or appetite to 
one thing more than another. © 
. EveRy particular affection, even the love 
of our neighbour, is as really our own affec- 
tion, as ſelf-love; and the pleaſure arifing 


from its gratification is as much my own 


pleaſure, as the pleaſure ſelf-love would have, 
from knowing I myſelf ſhould be happy ſome 
time hence, would be my own pleaſure. And 


if, becauſe every particular affection is a 


man's own, and the pleaſure ariſing from its 
gratification his own pleaſure, or pleaſure to 
himſelf, ſuch particular affection muſt be 
called felf-love; according to this way of 
ſpeaking, no creature whatever can poſiibly 
act but merely from ſelf-love; and eve 
action and every affection whatever is to be 
reſolved up into this one principle, But —_ 
| t this 
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this is not the language of mankind : Or if it 
were, we ſhould want words to expreſs the 
difference, between the principle of an action, 
' proceeding from cool conſideration that it 
will be to my own advantage; and an action, 
ſuppoſe of revenge, or of friendſhip, by which 
a man runs upon certain ruin, to do evil or 
good to another. It is manifeſt the princi- 
ples of theſe actions are totally different, and 
ſo want different words to be diſtinguiſhed 
by : All that they agree in is, that they both 
proceed from, and are done to gratify an in- 
clination in a man's ſelf. But the principle 


or inclination in one caſe is ſelf-love; in the 


other, hatred or love of another. There is 
then a diſtinction between the cool principle 
of ſelf-love, or general deſire of our own 
happineſs, as one part of our nature, and one 
principle of action; and the particular affec- 
tions towards particular external objects, as 
another part of our nature, and another prin- 
ciple of action. How much ſoever therefore 
is to be allowed for ſelf- love, yet it cannot be 
allowed to be the whole of our inward conſti- 
tution; becauſe, you ſee, there are other parts 
or principles which come into it. 

FURTHER, private happineſs or good is 
all which ſelf- love can make us deſire, or be 
concerned about: In having this conſiſts its 
gratification : It is an affection to ourſelves ; 
a regard to our own intereſt, happineſs and 

rivate good: and in the proportion a man 
hack this, he is intereſted, or a lever of him- 

8 ſelf. 
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felf. Let this be kept in mind; becauſe 
there is commonly, as I ſhall prefently have 
occaſion to obſerve, another ſenſe put upon 
theſe words. On the other hand, particular 
affections tend towards particular external 


things: Theſe are their objects: Having theſe 


is their end: In this conſiſts their gratifica- 
tion: No matter whether it be, or be not, 
upon the whole, our intereſt or happineſs. 
An action done from the former of theſe prin- 
ciples is called an intereſted action. An ac- 
tion proceeding from any of the latter has its 
denomination of paſſionate, ambitious, friend- 
ly, revengeful, or any other, from the parti- 
cular appetite or affection from which. it, pro- 
ceeds. Thus ſelt-love as one part of human 
nature, and the ſeveral particular principles 
as the other part, are, themſelves, their ob- 
jects and ends, ſtated and ſhewn. 

Fon hence it will be eaſy to fee, how 
far and in what ways, each of theſe can con- 
tribute and be ſubſervient to the private good 
of the individual. Happineſs does not con- 
ſiſt in ſelf-love. The deſire of happineſs is 
no more the thing itſelf, than the defire of 
riches is the poſſeſſion or enjoyment of them. 
People may love themſelves with the moſt 
entire and unbounded affection, and yet be 
extremely miſerable. Neither can ſelf- love 
any way help them out, but by ſetting them 


on work to get rid of the cauſes of their 


miſery, to gain or make uſe of thoſe objects 


which are by nature adapted to afford ſatiſ- 
| faction. 
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faction. Happineſs or ſatisfaction confiſts 
only in the enjoyment of thoſe objects, which 
are by nature ſuited. to our ſeveral particular 
appetites, paſſions and affections. So that if 
ſelf-love wholly engroſſes us, and leaves no 
room for any other principle, there can be 
abſolutely no ſuch thing at all as happineſs, 
or enjoyment of any kind whatever; ſince 
happineſs conſiſts in the gratification of par- 
ticular paſſions, which ſuppoſes the having of 
them. Self-love then docs not conſtitute His 
or that to be our intereſt or good; but, our 
intereſt or good being conſtituted by nature 
and ſuppoſed, ſelf-love only puts us upon ob- 
taining and ſecuring it. Therefore, if it be 
poſſible, that ſelf- love may prevail and exert 
itſelf in a degree or manner which is not ſub- 
ſervient to this end; then it will not follow, 
that our intereſt will be promoted in propor- 
tion to the degree in which that principle en- 
groſſes us, and prevails over others. Na 
further, the private and contracted affection, 
when it is not ſubſervient to this end private 
good, may, for any thing that appears, have 
a direct contrary tendency and effect. And 
if we will conſider the matter, we ſhall ſee 
that it often really has. Diſengagement is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to enjoyment: And a per- 
ſon may have ſo ſteady and fixed an eye upon 
his own intereſt, whatever he places it in, as 
may hinder him from attending to many gra- 
tifications within his reach, which others 
have their minds free and open to. Over- 
0 fondneſs 
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fondneſs for a child is not generally thought 
to be for its advantage : And, if there be any 
gueſs to be made from appearances, furely 
that character we call ſelfiſh is not the moſt 
promiſing for happineſs. Such a temper may 
plainly be, and exert itſelf in a degree and 


manner which may give unneceſſary and uſe- 
leſs ſollicitude and anxiety, in a degree and 


manner which may prevent obtaining the 
means and materials of enjoyment, as well as 
the making uſe of them. Immoderate ſelf- 
love does very ill conſult its own intereſt : 
And, how much ſoever a paradox it may ap- 
ar, it is certainly true, that even from ſelf- 
love we ſhould endeavour to get over all inor- 
dinate regard to, and confideration of our- 


felves. Every one of our paſſions and affec- 


tions hath its natural ſtint and bound, which 
may eaſily be exceeded; whereas our enjoy- 
ments can poiſibly be but in a determinate - 
meaſure and degree. Therefore ſuch exceſs 
of the affection, fince it cannot procure any 


enjoyment, muſt in all caſes be uſeleſs ; but 


is generally attended with inconveniences, 
and often is downright pain and miſery. This 
holds as much with regard to ſelf-love as to 
all other affections. The natural degree of 
it, ſo far as it ſets us on work to gain and 
make uſe of the materials of ſatisfaction, may 
be to our real advantage ; but beyond or be- 
fides this, it is in ſeveral reſpects an inconve- 
nience and diſadvantage. Thus it appears, 
that — intereſt is ſo far from being likely 

ls 
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to be promoted in proportion to the degree in 
which ſelf- love engroſſes us, and prevails over 
all other principles; that the contracted affec- 
tion may be fo prevalent as to aijappoint itſelf, 
and even contradict its own end, private good. 
« Bur who, except the molt ſordidly co- 
„ vetous, ever thought there was any rival- 
* ſhip between. the love of greatneſs, honour, 
« power, or between ſenſual appetites, and 
« ſelf-love? No, there is a perfect harmony 
between them. It is by means of theſe 
particular appetites and affections that ſelf- 
love is gratified in enjoyment, happineſs 
and ſatisfaction. The competition and ri- 
* valſhip is between ſelf-love, and the love 
% of our neighbour: That affection which 
« leads us out of ourſelves, makes us regard- 
<« Jeſs of our own intereſt, and ſubſtitute that 
« of another in its ſtead.” Whether then 
there be any peculiar competition and contra- 
riety in this caſe, ſhall now be conſidered. 

' SELF-Love and intereſtedneſs was ſtated 
to conſiſt in or be an affection to ourſelves, a 
regard to our own private good: It is there- 
fore diſtin& from benevolence, which is an 
affection to the good of our fellow-creatures. 
But that benevolence is diſtin& from, that is, 
not the ſame thing with ſelf- love, is no reaſon 
for its being looked upon with any peculiar 
ſuſpicion ; becauſe every principle 3 
by means of which ſelf- love is gratified, i 
diſtinct from it: And all things which are 
diſtinct from each other, are equally ſo. A 

8 * 
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man has an affection or averſion to another: 
That one of theſe tends to, and is gratified 
by doing good, that the other tends to, and 
is gratified by doing harm, does not in the 
leaſt alter the reſpect which either one or the 
other of theſe inward feelings has to ſelf-love. 
We uſe the word property fo as to exclude 
any other perſon's having an intereſt in that of 
which we ſay a particular man has the pro- 
perty. And we often uſe the word /e//;/b ſo 
as to exclude in the ſame manner all regards 
to the good of others. But the cates are not 

arallel: For though that excluſion is really 
part of the idea of property ; yet ſuch poſitive 
excluſion, or bringing this peculiar diſregard 
to the good of others into the idea, or ſelf- 
love, 1s in reality adding to the idea of chang- 
ing it from what it was before ſtated to con- 
fiſt in, namely, in an affection to ourſelves *. 
This being the whole idea of ſelf-love, it can 
no otherwiſe exclude good-will or love of 
others, than merely by not including it, no 
otherwiſe, than it excludes love of arts or 
reputation, or of any thing elſe. Neither on 
the other hand does benevolence, any more 
than love of arts or of reputation, exclude ſelf- 
love. Love of our neighbour then has juſt 
the ſame reſpect to, is no more diſtant from 
ſelf-love, than hatred of our neighbour, or 
than love or hatred of any thing elſe. Thus 
the principles, from which men ruſh upon 


* p. 169. 
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certain ruin for the deſtruction of an enemy, 
and for the preſervation of a friend, have the 
ſame reſpect to the private affection, and are 
equally intereſted, or equally diſintereſted : 
And it is of no avail, whether they are faid 
to be one or the other. Therefore to thoſe 
who are ſhocked to hear virtue ſpoken of as 
diſintereſted, it may be allowed that it is in- 
deed abſurd to ſpeak thus of it ; unleſs hatred, 
ſeveral particular inſtances of vice, and all the 
common affections and averſions in mankind, 
are acknowledged to be diſintereſted too. Is 
there any leſs inconſiſtence, between the love 

of inanimate things, or of creatures merel 
ſenſitive, and ſelf-love; than between ſelf- 
love, and the love of our neighbour ? Is defire 

of and delight in the happineſs of another an 
more a diminution of ſelf-love, than deſire of 
and delight in the eſteem of another? They 
are both equally defire of and delight in 
ſomewhat external to ourſelves : Either both 
or neither are ſo. The object of ſelf-love is 
expreſſed in the term ſelf: And every appetite 
of ſenſe, and every particular affection of the 
heart, are equally intereſted or difintereſted, 
becauſe the objects of them all are equally 
ſelf or ſomewhat elſe. Whatever ridicule 
therefore the mention of a diſintereſted prin- 
ciple or action may be ſuppoſed to le open 
to, muſt, upon the matter being thus ſtated, 
relate to ambition, and every appetite and 
particular affection, as much as to benevo- 
| lence. And indeed all the ridicule, and all 
| T | the 
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the grave perplexity, of which this ſubject 
hath had its full ſhare, is merely from words. 
The moſt intelligible way of ſpeaking of it 
ſeems to be this: That ſelf- love, and the 


actions done in conſequence of it (for theſe 
will preſently appear to be the ſame as to this 


queſtion) are intereſted ; that particular af- 
fections towards cterand objects, and the ac- 
tions done in conſequence of thoſe affections, 
are not ſo. But every one is at liberty to uſe 
words as he pleaſes. All that is here infiſted 
upon 1s, that ambition, revenge, benevolence, 
all particular paſſions whatever, and the ac- 
tions they produce, are equally intereſted or 
diſintereſted. | 
Tuus it appears that there is no peculiar 
contrariety between ſelf-love and benevo- 
lence ; no greater competition between theſe, 
than between any other particular affections 
and ſelf- love. This relates to the affections 
themſelves. Let us now ſee whether there 


be any peculiar contrariety between the re- 


ſpective courſes of life which theſe affections 
lead to; whether there be any greater com- 
etition between the purſuit of private and 
of public good, than between any other par- 
ticular purſuits and that of private good. 
THERE ſeems no other reaſon to ſuſpect 
that there is any ſuch peculiar contrariety, 
but only that the courſes of aftion which be- 
nevolence leads to, has a more direct ten- 
dency to promote the good of others, than 


that courſe of action which love of reputa- 
tion 
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tion ſuppoſe, or any other particular affection 
leads to. But that any affection tends to the 
happineſs of another, does not hinder its tend- 
ing to one's on happineſs too. That others 
enjoy the benefit of the air and the light of 
the ſun, does not hinder, but that theſe are 
as much one's own private advantage now, as 
they would be if we had the property of them 
excluſive of all others. So a purſuit which 
tends to promote the good of another, yet 
may have as great tendency to promote pri- 
vate intereſt, as a purſuit which does not tend 
to the good of another at all, or which is miſ- 
chievous to him. All particular affections 
whatever, reſentment, benevolence, love of 
arts, equally lead to a courſe of action for 
their own gratification, 2. e. the gratification 
of ourſelves; and the gratification of each 
gives delight: So far then it is manifeſt they 
have all the fame reſpect to private intereſt. 
Now take into conſideration further, con- 
_ cerning theſe three purſuits, that the end of 
the firſt is the harm, of the ſecond, the good 
of another, of the laſt, ſomewhat indifferent; 
and is there any neceſſity, that theſe addi- 
tional conſiderations ſhould alter the reſpect, 
which we before ſaw theſe three purſuits had 
to private intereſt ; or render any one of them 
leſs conducive to 1t, than any other ? Thus 
one man's affection is to honour as his end; 
in order to obtain which he thinks no pains 
too great. Suppoſe another, with ſuch a ſin- 
gularity of mind, as to have the ſame affection 
N | to 
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to public good as his end, which he: endea- 
vours with the ſame labour to obtain. In 
caſe of ſucceſs, ſurely the man of benevolence 
hati as great enjoyment as the man of ambi- 
tion ; they both equally having the end, their 
affections in the ſame degree tended to: But 
in caſe of diſappointment, the benevolent man 
has clearly the advantage ; fince endeavouring 
to do good, conſidered as a virtuous purſuit, is 
gratified by its own conſciouſneſs, 7. e. is in 
a degree its own reward. | 
AND as to theſe two, or benevolence and 
any other particular paſſions whatever, con- 
ſidered in a further view, as forming a gene- 
ral temper, which more or leſs diſpoſes us for 
enjoyment of all the common bleſſings of life, 
diſtinct from their own gratification : Is be- 
nevolence leis the temper of tranquility and. 
freedom than ambition or covetouſneſs ? Does 
the benevolent man appear leſs eaſy with him- 


ſelf, from his love to his neighbour ? Does he 


leſs rehſh his being? Is there any peculiar 
gloom ſeated on his face ? Is his mind leſs 
open to entertainment, to any particular gra- 
tification? Nothing is more manifeſt, than 
that being in good- humour, which is bene- 
volence whillt it laſts, is itſelf the Ne” * of 
ſatisfaction and enjoyment. 

SUPPOSE then a man fitting down to con- 
ſider how he might become moſt eaſy to him- 


ſelf, and attain the greateſt pleaſure he could; 


all that which is his real natural happineſs. 


This can only conſiſt in the enjoyment of 


- thoſe 
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thoſe objects, which are by nature adapted to 
our ſeveral faculties. Theſe particular enjoy- 
ments make up the ſum total of our happi- 
neſs: And they are ſuppoſed to ariſe from 
riches, honours, and the gratification of ſen- 
ſual appetites: Be it ſo: Vet none profeſs 
themſelves ſo compleatly happy in theſe en- 
joyments, but that there is room left in the 
mind for others, if they were preſented to 
them: Nay theſe, as much as they engage 
us, are not thought ſo high, but that human 
nature is capable even of greater. Now there 
have been perſons in all ages, who have pro- 
feſſed that they found ſatisfaction in the exer- 
ciſe of charity, in the love of their neighbour, 
in endeavouring to promote the happineſs of 
all they had to do with, and in the purſuit of 
what is juſt and right and good, as the ge- 
neral bent of their mind, and end of their 
life ; and that doing an action of baſeneſs or 
cruelty, would be as great violence to therr 
ſelf, as much breaking in upon their nature, 
as any external force. Perſons of this cha- 
racter would add, if they might be heard, 
that they conſider themſelves as acting in the 
view of an infinite Being, who is in a much 
higher ſenſe the object of reverence and of 
love, than all the world beſides; and there- 
fore they could have no more enjoyment from 
a wicked action done under his eye, than the 
perſons to whom they are making their apo- 
logy could, if all mankind were the ſpectators 


of it; and that the ſatisfaction of approving 
N 2 them- 
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themſelves to His unerring judgment, to 
whom they thus refer all their actions, is a 
more continued ſettled ſatisfaction than an 
this world can afford; as alto that they have, 


no leſs than others, a mind free and open to 


all the common innocent gratifications of it, 
ſuch as they are. And if we go no further, 
does there appear any abſurdity in this? Will 


any one take upon him to ſay, that a man 


cannot find his account in this general courſe 
of life, as much as in the moſt unbounded 
ambition, and the exceſſes of pleaſure? Or 


that ſuch a perſon has not conſulted ſo well 


for himſelf, for the ſatisfaction and peace of 
his own mind, as the ambitious or diſſolute 
man? And though the conſideration, that 
God himſelf will in the end juſtify their taſte, 
and ſupport their cauſe, is not formally to be 
inſiſted upon here; yet thus much comes in, 
that all enjoyments whatever are much more 


clear and unmixt from the aſſurance that they 


will end well. Is it certain then that there 
is nothing in theſe pretenſions to happineſs? 
eſpecially when there are not wanting per- 
ſons, who have ſupported themſelves with 
ſatisfactions of this kind in ſickneſs, poverty, 
diſgrace, and in the very pangs of death; 
whereas it is manifeſt all other enjoyments 
fail in theſe circumſtances. This ſurely looks 
ſuſpicious of having ſomewhat in it. Self- 
love methinks ſhould be alarmed. May ſhe 


not poſſibly paſs over greater pleaſures, than 
thoſe the is ſo wholly taken up with? 


THe 
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THe ſhort of the matter is no more than 
this. Happineſs conſiſts in the gratification 
of certain affections, appetites, paſſions, with 
objects which are by nature adapted to them. 
Self-love may indeed ſet us on work to gra- 
tify theſe : But happineſs or enjoyment has 
no immediate connection with ſelf- love, but 
ariſes from ſuch gratification alone. Love of 
our neighbour is one of thoſe affections. This, 
conſidered as a virtuous principle, is gratified 
by a conſciouſneſs of endeavourmg to promote 
the good of others; but conſidered as a na- 
tural affection, its gratification conſiſts in the 
actual accompliſhment of this endeavour. 
Now indulgence or gratification of this affec- 
tion, whether in that conſciouſneſs, or this 
accompliſhment, has the fame reſpect to in- 


tereſt, as indulgence of any other affection; 


they equally proceed from or do not proceed 
from ſelf-love; they equally include or equal- 
ly exclude this principle. Thus it appears, 
that benevolence and the purſuit of public good 
hath at leaſt as great reſpect to ſelf-loye and 


the purſuits of private good, as any other par- 


ticular paſſions, and their reſpective purſuits. 
NEITHER is covetouſneſs, whether as a 
temper or purſuit, any exception to this. For 
if by covetouſneſs is meant the deſire and pur- 
ſuit of riches for their own fake, without an 
regard to, or conſideration of the uſes of 
them; this hath as little to do with ſelf-love, 
as benevolence hath. But by this word 1s 


uſually meant, not ſuch madneſs and total 


N 3 diſtrac- 
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diſtraction of mind, but immoderate affection 
to and purſuit of riches as poſſeſſions in order 
to ſome further end: namely, ſatisfaction, in- 
tereſt, or good. This therefore is not a par- 
ticular affection, or particular purſuit, but it 
is the general principle of ſelf- love, and the 
general purſuit of our own intereſt; for which 
reaſon, the word ſelfiſh, is by every one ap- 
propriated to this temper and purſuit. Now 
as it is ridiculous to aſſert, that ſelf-love and 
the love of our neighbour are the ſame; ſo 
neither is it aſſerted, that following theſe dif- 
ferent affections hath the ſame tendency and 
reſpect to our own intereſt. The compariſon 
is not between ſelf-love and the love of our 
neighbour ; between purſuit of our own in- 
| tereſt, and the intereſt of others: But be- 
tween the ſeveral particular affections in hu- 
man nature, towards external objects, as one 
part of the compariſon ; and the one particu- 
lar affection to the good of our neighbour, as 
the other part of it : And it has been ſhewn, 
that all theſe have the ſame reſpect to ſelt- 
love and private intereſt. 

THERE 1s indeed frequently an incon- 
ſiſtence or interfering, between ſelf-love or 
private intereſt, and the ſeveral particular ap- 
petites, paſſions, affections, or the purſuits 
they lead to. But this competition or inter- 
fering is merely accidental; and happens much 
oftener between pride, revenge, ſenſual gra- 
tifications, and private intereſt, than between 
private intereſt and benevolence. For no- 


thing 


1 
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thing is more common, than to ſee men give 
themſelves up to a paſſion or an affection to 
their known prejudice and ruin, and in di- 
rect contradiction to manifeſt and real intereſt, 
and the loudeſt calls of ſelf-love : Whereas 
the ſeeming competitions and interfering, be- 
tween benevolence and private intereſt, relate 
much more to the materials or means of en- 
joyment, than to enjoyment itſelf. There is 
often an interfering in the former, when there 
is none in the latter. Thus as to riches : So 
much money as a man gives away, ſo much 
leſs will remain in his poſſeſſion. Here is a 
real interfering. But though a man cannot 
poſſibly give without leſſening his fortune, 
et there are multitudes might give without 
leſſening their own enjoyment; becauſe they 
may have more than they can turn to any 
real uſe or advantage to themſelves. Thus, 
the more thought and time any one employs 
about the intereſts and good of others, he 
muſt neceſſarily have leſs to attend his own ; 
but he may have ſo ready and large a ſupply 
of his own wants, that ſuch thought might 
be really uſeleſs to himſelf, though of great 
ſervice and afliſtance to others. 
Tax general miſtake, that there is ſome 


greater inconſiſtence between endeavouring to 


promote the good of another and ſelf-intereſt, 
than between ſelf-intereſt and purſuing any 
thing elſe, ſeems, as hath already been hint- 
ed, to ariſe from our notions of property; 
and to be carried on by this property's being 
N 4 ſup- 
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ſuppoſed to bs itſelf our happineſs or good. 
People are ſo very much taken up with this 
one ſubject, that they ſeem from it to have 
formed a general way of thinking, which 
they apply to other things that they have no- 
thing to do with. Hence, in a confuſed and 
ſight way, it might well be taken for granted, 
that another's having no intereſt in an affec- 
tion (7. e. his good not being the object of it) 
renders, as one may ſpeak, the proprietor's 
intereſt in it greater; and that if another had 
an intereſt in it, this would render his leſs, or 
occaſion that ſuch affection could not be ſo 
friendly to ſelf-love, or conducive to private 
good, as an affection or purſuit which has not 
a regard to the good of another. This I ſay 
might be taken for granted, whilſt it was not 
attended to, that the object of every particu- 
lar affection is equally ſomewhat external to 
ourſelves; and whether it be the good of 
another perſon, or whether it be any other 
external thing, makes no alteration with re- 
gard to its being one's own affection, and the 
gratification of it one's own private enjoy- 
ment. And ſo far as it is taken for granted, 
that barely having the means and materials 
of enjoyment is what conſtitutes intereſt and 
happineſs ; that our intereſt or good conſiſts 
in poſſeſſions themſelves, in having the pro- 
perty of riches, houſes, lands, gardens, not 
in the enjoyment of them; ſo far it will even 
more ſtrongly be taken for granted, in the 
way already explained, that an affection's con- 
ducing 
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ducing to the goqd of another, muſt even 


neceſſarily occaſion it to conduce leſs to pri- 
vate good, if not to be poſitively detrimental 
to it. For, if property and happineſs are one 
and the ſame thing, as by increaſing the pro- 
perty of another, you leſſen your own proper- 
ty, ſo by promoting the happineſs of another, 
you muſt leſſen your own happineſs. But 
whatever occaſioned the miſtake, I hope it 
has been fully proved to be one; as it has 
been proved, that there is no peculiar rival- 
| ſhip or competition between ſelf-love and be- 
nevolence: that as there may be a competition 
between theſe two, ſo there may alſo between 
any particular affection whatever and ſelf- love; 
that every particular affection, benevolence 
among the reſt, is ſubſervient to ſelf- love by 
being the inſtrument of private enjoyment; 
and that in one reſpect benevolence contri- 
butes more to private intereſt, 7. e. enjoy- 
ment or ſatisfaction, than any other of the 
particular common affections, as it is in a de- 
gree its own gratification. 

AND to all theſe things may be added, 
That religion, from whence ariſes our ſtrong- 
eſt obligation to benevolence, is ſo far from 
diſowning the principle of ſelf-love, that it 
often addreſſes itſelf to that very principle, 
and always to the mind in that ſtate when 
reaſon preſides; and there can no acceſs be 
had to the underſtanding, but by convincing 
men, that the courſe of life we would per- 
ſuade them to is not contrary to their intereſt. 


IT 
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It may be allowed, without any prejudice to 
the cauſe of virtue and religion, that our ideas 
of happineſs and miſery are of all our ideas 
the neareſt and moſt important to us ; that 
they will, nay, if you pleaſe, that they ought 
to prevail over thoſe of order, and beauty, 
and harmony, and proportion, if there ſhould 
ever be, as it is impoſſible there ever ſhould 
be, any inconſiſtence between them: Though 
theſe laſt too, as expreſſing the fitneſs of ac- 
tions, are real as truth itſelf. Let it be al- 
lowed, though virtue or moral rectitude does 
indeed conſiſt in affection to and purſuit of 
what is right and good, as ſuch ; yet, that 
when we fit down in a cool hour, we can 
neither juſtify to ourſelves this or any other 
purſuit, till we are convinced that it will 
be for our happineſs, or at leaſt not contrary 
wt] : | 

_ Common reaſon and humanity will have 
| ſome influence upon mankind, whatever be- 
comes of ſpeculations : But, fo far as the in- 
tereſts of virtue depend upon the theory of it 
being ſecured from open ſcorn, fo far its very 
being in the world depends upon its appear- 
ing to have no contrariety to private intereſt 
and ſelf-love. The foregoing obſervations, 
therefore, it is hoped, may have gained a lit- 
tle ground in favour of the precept before us ; 
the particular explanation of which ſhall be 

the ſubject of the next diſcourſe. 
TT wiztL conclude at preſent, with obſerv- 
ing the peculiar obligation which we are wr | 
er 
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der to virtue and religion, as enforced in the 
verſes following the text, in the epiſtle for 
the day, from our Saviour's coming into the 
world. The night is far ſpent, the day is at 
hand; let us therefore caſt off the works of 


darkneſs, and let us put on the armour of 


light, &c. The meaning and force of which 
exhortation is, that chriſtianity lays us under 
new obligations to a good life, as by it the 
will of God is more clearly revealed, and as 
it affords additional motives to the practice of 
it, over and above thoſe which ariſe out of 
the nature of virtue and vice; I might add, 
as our Saviour has ſet us a perfect example of 
goodneſs in our own nature. Now love and 


charity 1s plainly the thing in which he hath 


placed his religion; in which therefore, as 


we have any pretence to the name of chriſ- 
tians, we mult place ours. He hath at once 
injoined it upon us by way of command 
with peculiar force ; and by his example, as 
having undertaken the work of our ſalvation 
out of pure love and good-will to mankind. 
The endeavour to ſet home this example up- 
on our minds 1s a very proper employment 
of this ſeaſon, which is bringing on the feſtival 
of his birth : Which as it may teach us many 
excellent leſſons of humility, reſignation, and 
obedience to the will of God; ſo there is 
none it recommends with greater authority, 
force and advantage, than this of love and 
charity; ſince it was for us men, and for our 
{alvation, that he came down from heaven, and 

Was 
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Wag mcarnate, and was made man; that he 
might teach us our duty, and more eſpecially 
that he might enforce the practice of it, re- 
form mankind, and finally bring us to that 
992 of which be 18 the 4 uthor 2 
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SERMON XII. 


UPON THE LOVE OF OUR NEIGHBOUR. 


Rom. xiii. 9. 


And if there be any other commandment, it is 
briefly comprehended in this ſaying, namely, 


T hou ſbalt love thy neighbour as thyſelf. 


AVING already removed the pre- 

judices againſt public ſpirit, or the 
love of our neighbour, on the ſide of private 
intereſt and ſelf-love; I proceed to the par- 
ticular explanation of the precept before us, 
by ſhewing, Who is our neighbour : In what 
ſenſe we are required to love him as ourſelves : 
The influence ſuch love would have upon our 
behaviour in lie: And laſtly, How this com- 
mandment comprehends in it all others. 

I. Tux objects and due extent of this af- 
fection will be underſtood by attending to 
the nature of it, and to the nature and cir- 

| cumſtances 
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cumſtances of mankind in this world. The 
love of our neighbour is the ſame with cha- 

„benevolence, or good-will : It is an af- 
fection to the good and happineſs of our fel- 
low - creatures. This implies in it a diſpoſi- 
tion to produce happineſs: And this is the 
ſimple notion of goodneſs, which appears ſo 
amiable wherever we meet with it. From 
hence it is eaſy to ſee, that the perfection 
of goodneſs conſiſts in love to the whole 
univerſe. This 1 is the perfection of Almighty 
god: 

Bor as man is ſo much limited in his ca- 
pacity, as ſo ſmall a part of the creation 
comes under his notice and influence, and as 
we are not uſed to conſider things in fo gene- 
ral a way; it is not to be thought of, that 
the univerſe ſhould be the object of benevo- 
lence to ſuch creatures as we are. Thus in 
that precept of our Saviour, * Be ye perfect 


even as your Father, which is in heaven, is 


| perfect, the pertection of the divine goodneſs 


is propoſed to our imitation as it is promiſcu- 
ous, and extends to the evil as well as the 
good; not as it is abſolutely univerſal, imi- 
tation of it in this reſpect being plainly be- 
yond us. The object is too vaſt. For this 
reaſon moral writers alſo have ſubſtituted a 
leſs general object for our benevolence, man- 
kind. But this likewiſe is an object too ge- 
neral, and very much out of our view. There- 


* Matt. v. 48. 


fore 
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fore perſons more practical, have, inſtead of 
mankind, put our country; and made the prin- 
ciple of virtue, of human virtue, to conſiſt in 
the intire uniform love of our country: And 
this is what we call a public ſpirit; which 
in men of public ſtations is the character of a 
patriot. But this is ſpeaking to the upper 
part of the world. Kingdoms and govern- 
ments are large; and the ſphere of action of 
far the greateſt part of mankind is much nar- 
rower than the government they live under: 
Or however, common men do not conſider 
their actions as affecting the whole commu- 
nity of which they are members. There 
plainly is wanting a leſs general and nearer 
object of benevolence for the bulk of men, 
than that of their country. Therefore the 
ſcripture, not being a book of theory and 
ſpeculation, but a plain rule of life for man- 
kind, has with the utmoſt poſſible propriety 
put the principle of virtue upon the love of 
our neighbour ; which is that part of the 
univerſe, that part of mankind, that part of 
our country, which comes under our imme- 
diate notice, acquaintance and influence, and 
with which we have to do. 

THis is plainly the true account or reaſon, 
why our Saviour places the principle of vir- 
tue in the love of our ne:ghbour ; and the ac- 
count itſelf ſhows who are a 
under that relation. 


II. LET 
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II. LET us now conſider in what ſenſe 
we are commanded to love our neighbour as 
ourſelves. _ 

Tufs precept, in its firſt delivery by our 
Saviour, is thus introduced: Thou /halt love 
the Lord thy God with all thine heart, with 
all thy veg and with all thy firength ; and 
thy neighbour as thyſelf. Theſe very dif- 
ferent manners of expreſſion do not lead our 
thoughts to the ſame meaſure or degree of 
love, common to both objects; but to one, | 
peculiar to each. Suppoſing then, which is 
to be ſuppoſed, a diſtinct meaning and pro- 
priety in the words, as thyſelf; the precept 
we are conſidering will admit of any of theſe 
ſenſes : That we bear the /ame Kind of affec- 
tion to our neighbour, as we do to ourſelves : 
Or, that the love we bear to our neighbour 
ſhould have /9me certain proportion or other to 


ſelf-love : Or, laſtly, that it ſhould bear the 


particular proportion of equality, that it be in 
robe ſame degree. 


Firſt, The precept may be 8 as 
requiring only, that we have the /ame Rind of 
aftection to our fellow- creatures, as to our- 
ſelves: That, as every man has the principle 
of ſelf-love, which diſpoſes him to avoid mi- 
ſery, and conſult his own happineſs; ſo we 
ſhould cultivate the affection of good-will to 
our neighbour, and that it ſhould influence us 
to have the ſame kind of regard to him. This 
at leaſt muſt be commanded : And this will 
not only prevent our being injurious to him, 

but 
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but will alſo put us upon promoting his good. 
There are bleſſings in life, which we ſhare in 
common with others ; peace, plenty, freedom, 
| Healthful ſeaſons. But real benevolence to 
our fellow-creatures would give us the notion 
of a common intereſt in a {ſtricter ſenſe : For 
1n the degree we love one another, his inte- 
reſt, his joys and ſorrows, are our own. It 
is from ſelf-love that we form the notion of 
private ' good, and conſider it as our own: 
Love of our neighbour would teach us thus 
to appropriate to ourſelves his good and wel- 
fare; to conſider ourſelves as having a real 
ſhare in his happineſs. Thus the principle 
of benevolence would be an advocate within 
our own breaſts, to take care of the intereſts 
of our fellow-creatures in all the interfering 
and competitions which cannot but be, from 
the imperfection of our nature, and the ſtate 
we are in. It would likewiſe, in ſome mea- 
ſure, leſſen that interfering ; and hinder men 
from forming ſo ſtrong a notion of private 
good, excluſive of the good of others, as we 
commonly do. Thus, as the private affec- 
tion makes us in a peculiar manner ſenſible 
of humanity, juſtice, or injuſtice, when ex- 
erciſed towards ourſelves ; love of our neigh- 
bour would give us the fame kind of ſenfibi- 
lity in his behalf. This would be the great- 
eſt ſecurity of our uniform obedience to that 
moſt equitable rule; Whatſcever ye would that 
men ſhould do unto you, do oe even ſo unto 


them. | 
O ALL 
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ALL this 1s indeed no more than that we 
ſhould have a real love to our neighbour : 
But then, which is to be obſerved, the words, 
as thyſelf, expreſs this in the moſt diſtinct 
manner, and determine the precept to relate 
to the affection itſelf. The advantage, which 
this principle of benevolence has over other 
remote conſiderations, ts that it is it{elf the 
temper of virtue; and likewiſe, that it is the 
chief, nay the only effectual ſecurity of our 
performing the ſeveral offices of kindneſs, we 
owe to our fellow-creatures. When from 
diſtant conſiderations men reſolve upon any 
thing to which they have no liking, or per- 
haps an averſeneſs, they are perpetually find- 
ing out evaſions and excuſes; which need 
never be wanting, if people look for them : 
And they equivocate with themſelves in the 
plaineſt caſes in the world. This may be in 
reſpect to ſingle determinate acts of virtue: 
But it comes in much more, where the obli- 


gation is to a general courſe, of behaviour ; 


and moſt of all, if it be ſuch as cannot be 
reduced to fixed- determinate rules. This 
obiervation may account for the diverſity of 
the expreſſion, in that known paſſage of the 
prophet Micah : To do juſtly, and to love mercy. 

A man's heart muſt be formed to humanity 
and benevolence, he muſt ve Mercy, other- 
wiſe he will not act mercifully i in ahy ſettled 
courſe of behaviour. As conſideration of the 


future ſanctions of religion is our only ſecu- 
rity of * in our duty, in caſes of 


5 reat 
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great temptations: So to get our heart and 
temper formed to a love and liking of what 
is good, is abſolutely neceſſary in order to our 
behaving rightly in the familiar and daily in- 
tercourſes amongſt mankind. 
Secondly, The precept before us may be 
underſtood to require that we love our neigh- 
bour in ſome certain proportion, or other, ac- 
cording as we love ourſelves. And indeed a 
man's character cannot be determined by the 
love he bears to his neighbour, conſidered 
abſolutely : But the proportion which this 
bears to ſelf- love, whether it be attended to 
or not, is the chief thing which forms the 
character, and influences the actions. For, as 
the form of the body is a compoſition of va- 
rious parts; ſo likewiſe our inward ſtructure 
is not ſimple or uniform, but a compoſition 
of various paſſions, appetites, affections, toge- 
ther with rationality ; including in this laſt 
both the diſcernment of what is right, and a 
diſpoſition to regulate ourſelves by it, There 
is greater variety of parts in what we call a 
character, than there are features in a face: 
And the morality of that is no more defer- 
mined by one part, than the beauty or de- 
formity of this is by one ſingle feature: Each 
is to be judged of by all the parts or features, 
not taken ſingly, but together. In the inward 
frame the various paſſions, appetites, affections, 
ſtand in different reſpects to each other. The 
principles 1 in our mind, may be contr adictory, 
or checks and allays only, or incentives and 


() 2 aſſiſt- 
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aſſiſtants to each other. And principles, 
which in their nature have no kind of con- 
trariety or affinity, may yet accidentally be 
each other's allays or incentives. 

FRoM hence it comes to paſs, that though 
we were able to look into the inward con- 
texture of the heart, and ſee with the greateſt 
exactneſs in what degree any one principle is 
in a particular man; we could not from 
thence determine, how far that principle 
would go towards forming the character, or 
what influence it would have upon the ac- 
tions, unleſs we could likewiſe diſcern what 
other principles prevailed in him, and ſee the 
proportion which that one bears to the 
others. Thus, though two men ſhould have 
the affection of compaſſion in the ſame degree 
exactly; yet one may have the principle of 
reſentment, or of ambition ſo ſtrong in him, 
as to prevail over that of compaſſion, and 
prevents its having any influence upon his 
actions; ſo that he may deſerve the character 
of an hard or cruel man : Whereas the other, 
having compaſſion in juſt the ſame degree 
only, yet having reſentment or ambition in a 
lower degree, his compaſſion may prevail over 
them, ſo as to influence his actions, and to 
denominate his temper compaſſionate. So 
that, how ſtrange ſoever it may appear to 
people who do not attend to the thing, yet it 
is quite manifeſt, that, when we ſay one man 
is more reſenting or compaſſionate than an- 
other, this does not neceſſarily imply that one 

| | as 
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has the principle of reſentment or of com- 
paſſion ſtronger than the other. For if the 
proportion, which reſentment or compaſſion 
bears to other inward principles, i is greater in 
one than in the other; this is itſelf ſufficient 
to denominate one more reſenting or compaſ- 

ſionate than the other. 
FURTHER, the whole ſyſtem as I may 
ſpeak, of affections, (including rationality) 
which conſtitute the heart, as this word is 
uſed in ſcripture and on moral ſubjects, are 
each and all of them ſtronger in ſome than 
in others. Now the proportion which the 
two general affections, benevolence and ſelf- 
love, bear to each other, according to this 
interpretation of the text, denominates men's 
character as to virtue. Suppoſe then one 
man to have the principle of benevolence in 
an higher degree than another: It will not 
follow from hence, that this general temper, 
or character, or actions will be more benevo- 
lent than the other's. For he may have ſelf- 
love in ſuch a degree as quite to prevail over 
benevolence ; ſo that it may have no influence 
at all upon his actions; whereas benevolence 
in the other perſon, though in a lower de- 
N may yet be the ſtrongeſt principle in 
is heart; and ſtrong enough to be the guide 
of his actions, ſo as to denominate him a good 
and virtuous man. The caſe is here as in 
ſcales: It is not one weight, conſidered in 
itſelf, which determines whether the ſcale 
ſhall aſcend or deſcend; but this depends upon 
03 the 


| Hon for ourſelves. And how certain ſoever 
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the proportion, which that one weight hath 
to the other. 
IT being thus manifeſt that the influence 
which benevolence has upon our actions, and 
how far it goes towards forming our character, 
1s not determined by the degree itſelf of this 
principle in our mind; but the: proportion it 
has to ſelf-love and other principles : A com- 
pariſon alſo being made in the text between 
ſelt-love and the love of our neighbour ; theſe 
joint conſiderations afforded ſufficient occa- 
fon for treating here of that proportion: It 
plainly is implied in the precept, though it 
ſhould be queſtioned whether it be the exact 
meaning of the words, as thy/elf. | 
Love of our neighbour then muſt bear 
ſome proportion to ſelt-love, and virtue to be 
ſure conſiſts in the due proportion. What 


this due proportion is, whether as a principle 


in the mind, or as exerted in actions, can be 
judged of only from our nature and condition 


in this world. Of the degree in which af- 
fections and the principles of action, conſi- 


dered in themſelves, prevail, we have no mea- 
ſure: Let us then proceed to the courſe of 
behaviour, the actions they produce. 

BorTH our nature and condition require, 
that each particular man ſhould make parti- 
cular proviſion for himſelf: And the inquiry, 
what proportion benevolence ſhould have to 
ſelf-love, when brought down to practice, 
will be, what is a competent care and provi- 


it 
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it be, that each man muſt determine this for 
himſelf; and how ridiculous ſoever it would 
be, for any to attempt to determine it for 
another: Yet it is to be obſerved, that the 
proportion is real; and that a competent pro- 
viſion has a bound ; and that it cannot be all 
which we can poſübly get and keep within 
our graſp, without legal injuſtice. Mankind 
almoſt univerſally bring in vanity, ſupplies for 
what is called a life of pleaſure, covetouſneſs, 
or imaginary notions of ſuperiority over others, 
to determine this queſtion : But every one 
who deſires to act a proper part in ſociety, 
would do well to conſider, how far any of 
them come in to determine it, in the way of 
moral conſideration. All that can be faid is, 
ſuppoſing, what, as the world goes, is ſo 
much to be ſuppoſed that it 1s ſcarce to be 
mentioned, that perſons do not neglect what 
they really owe to themſelves; the more of 
their care and thought, and of their fortune 
they employ in doing good to their fellow- 
creatures, the nearer they come up to the law 
of perfection Thou ſhalt love thy neighbour as 
rhyjelf 
hirdly, If the words, as thyſelf, were to 
be underſtood of an equality of affection ; it 
would not be attended with thoſe 5 
quences, which perhaps may be thought to 
follow from it. Suppoſe a perſon to have 
the ſame ſettled regard to others, as to him- 
ſelf; that in every deliberate ſcheme or pur- 
ſuit he took their intereſt into the account in 
O's the 
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the ſame degree as his own, ſo far as an equa- 
lity of affection would produce this: Yet he 
would in fact, and ought to be, much more 
taken up and employed about himſelf, and 
his own concerns; than about others, and 
their intereſts. For, beſides the one com- 
mon affection toward himſelf and his neigh- 
bour, he would have ſeveral other particular 
affections, paſſions, appetites, which he could 
not poſſibly feel in common both for himſelf 
and others: Now theſe ſenſations themſelves 
very much employ us; and have perhaps as 
great influence, as ſelf-love. So far indeed as 
ſelf-love, and cool reflection upon what is for 
our intereſt, would fet us on work to gain a 
_ ſupply of our own ſeveral wants; ſo far the 
love of our neighbour would make us do 
the ſame for him: But the degree in which 
we are put upon ſeeking and making uſe of 
the means of gratification, by the feeling of 
_ thoſe affections, appetites and paſſions, muſt 
neceſſarily be peculiar to ourſelves. 5 
THAT there are particular paſſions, (ſup- 
poſe ſhame, reſentment) which men ſeem to 
have, and feel in common, both for them 
ſelves and others, makes no alteration in re- 
ſpect to thoſe paſſions and appetites which 
cannot poſſibly be thus felt in common. 
From hence, (and perhaps more things of 
the like kind might be mentioned, ) it follows, 
that though there were an equality of affec- 
tion to both, yet regards to ourſelves would 
| | | be 
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be more prevalent than attention to the con- 
cerns of others. 

Anp from moral e it ou ght 
to be ſo, ſuppoſing ſtill the equality of — 
tion commanded: Becauſe we are in a pecu- 
liar manner, as I may ſpeak, entruſted with 
ourſelves; and therefore care of our own in- 
tereſts, as well as of our conduct, particularly 
belongs to us. 

To theſe things muſt. be added, that moral 
obligations can extend no further than to na- 
tural poſſibilities. Now we have a percep- 
tion of our own intereſts, like conſciouſneſs 
of our own exiſtence, which we always carry 
about with us; and which, in its continua- 
tion, kind, and degree, ſeems impoſſible to be 
felt in reſpect to the intereſts of others. 

FROM all theſe things it fully appears, that 
though we were to love our neighbour in the 
ſame degree as we love ourſelves, ſo far as 
this is poſſible; yet the care of ourſelves, of 
the individual, would not be neglected; the 
apprehended danger of which ſeems to be the 
only objection againſt underſtanding the pre- 
cept in this ſtrict ſenſe. 

III. Tur general temper of mind which 
the due love of our neighbour would form us 
to, and the influence it would have upon our 
behaviour in life, is now to be conſidered. 

THz temper and behaviour of charity is 
explained at large, in that known paſſage of 
St. Paul *: C barity ſuffereth long, and is kind; 


* x Cor. xiii. 


charity 
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charity envieth not, doth not behave itſelf un- 
feemly, ſeeketh not her own, thinketh no evil, 
beareth all things, beheveth all things, hopeth 
all things. As to the meaning of the expreſ- 
ſions, ſeeketh not her oton, thinketh no evil, be- 
heveth all things; however thoſe expreſſions 
may be explained away, this meekneſs, and, 
in ſome degree eaſineſs of temper, readineſs 
to forego our right for the ſake of peace, as 
well as in the way of compaſſion, freedom 
from miſtruſt, and diſpoſition to believe well 
of our neighbour, this general temper, I ſay, 
accompanies, and 1s plainly the effect of love 
and good-will. And, though ſuch is the 
world in which we live, that experience and 
knowledge of it, not only may, but muſt 
beget in us greater regard to ourſelves, and 
doubtfulneſs of the character of others, than is 
natural to mankind ; yet theſe ought not to 
be carried further than the nature and courſe 
of things make neceſſary. It is ſtill true, 
even in the preſent ſtate of things, bad as it 
1s, that a real good man had rather be de- 
_ ceived, than be ſuſpicious ; had rather forego 
his known right, than run the venture of 
doing even a hard thing. This is the general 
temper of that charity of which the apoſtle 
aſſerts, that if he had it not, giving his body 
to be burned would avail him nothing ; and 
which he ſays, ſhall never fail. h 
Tux happy influence of this temper ex- 
'tends to every different relation and circum- 


ſtance in human life. It plainly renders a 
man 
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man better, more to be deſired, as to all the 
reſpects and relations we can ſtand in to each 
other. The benevolent man is diſpoſed to 
make uſe of all external advantages in ſuch a 
manner as ſhall contribute to the good of 
others, as well as to his own ſatis faction. His 
own ſatisfaction conſiſts in this. He will be 
| eaſy and kind to the dependents, compaſſion- 
ate to the poor and diſtreſſed, friendly to all 

with whom he has to do. This includes the 
good neighbour, parent, maſter, magiſtrate : 
And ſuch a behaviour would plainly make 
dependence, inferiority, and even ſervitude, 
ealy. So that a good and charitable man of 
ſuperior rank in wiſdom, fortune, authority, 
is a common blefling to the place he lives in: 
_ Happineſs grows under his influence. This 
good principle in inferiors would diſcover it- 
ſelf in paying reſpect, gratitude, obedience, as 
due. It were therefore methinks one juſt 
way of trying one's own character, to aſk 
ourſelves, Am I in reality a better maſter or 
ſervant, a better friend, a better neighbour, 
than ſuch and ſuch perſons ; whom, perhaps, 
I may think not to deſerve the character of 
virtue and religion ſo much as myſelf ? 

AND as to the ſpirit of party, which un- 
Happily prevails amongſt mankind, whatever 
are the diſtinctions which ſerve for a ſupply 
to it, ſome or other of which have obtained 
in all ages and countries: One, who is thus 
friendly to his kind, will immediately make 
-due allowances for it, as what cannot but be 
= amongſt 
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amongſt ſuch creatures as men, in ſuch a 
world as this. And as wrath and fury and 
overbearing upon theſe occaſions proceed, as 
I may ſpeak, from mens feeling only on their 
own fide : So a common feeling, for others as 
well as for ourſelves, would render us ſenſi- 
ble to this truth, which it is ſtrange can have 
ſo little influence; that we ourſelves differ 
from others, juft us much as they do from us. 
I put the matter in this way, becauſe it can 
ſcarce be expected that the generality of men 
ſhould ſee, that thoſe things which are made 

the occaſions of difſention and fomenting the 


party-ſpirit, are really nothing at all: But it 


may be expected from all people, how much 
ſoever they are in earneſt about their reſpec- 
tive peculiarities, that humanity, and com- 
mon good-will to their fellow-creatures, 
ſhould moderate and reſtrain that wretched 
ſpirit. 

Tris good temper of charity likewiſe 


-would prevent ſtrife and enmity arifing from 


other occaſions : It would prevent our giving 
juſt cauſe of offence, and our taking it with- 
out cauſe. And in caſes of real injury, a good 
man will make all allowances which are to 


be made ; and without any attempts of retalia- 


tion, he will only conſult his own and other 


mens ſecurity for the future, againſt injuſtice 
and wrong. | 


TV. I pRocEED to conſider laſtly, what 
is affirmed of the precept now explained, 
that it comprehends in it all others; i. e. that 

on to 
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to love our neighbour as ourſelves includes in 
it all virtues. 

Now the way in which every maxim of 
conduct, or general ſpeculative aſſertion, 
when it is to be explained at large, ſhould be 
treated, is, to ſhow what are the particular 
truths which were deſigned to be compre- 
hended under ſuch a general obſervation, 
how far it is ſtrictly true; and then the limi- 
tations, reſtrictions, and exceptions, if there 
be exceptions, with which it is to be under- 
Nood. But it is only the former of theſe, 
namely, how far the aſſertion in the text 
holds, and the ground of the pre-eminence 
aſſigned to the precept of it, which in ſtrict- 

neſs comes into our preſent conſideration. 
_ HowevER, in almoſt every thing that is 
ſaid, there is ſomewhat to be underſtood be- 
yond what 1s explicitly laid down, and which 
we of courſe ſupply; ſomewhat, I mean, 
which would not be commonly called a re- 
ſtriction or limitation. Thus, when benevo- 
lence 1s ſaid to be the ſum of virtue, it is not 
ſpoken of as a blind propenſion, but as a prin- 
ciple in reaſonable creatures, and fo to be di- 
rected by their reaſon: For reaſon and re- 
flection comes into our notion of a moral 
agent. And that will lead us to conſider diſ- 
tant conſequences, as well as the immediate 
tendency of an action : It will teach us, that 
the care of ſome perſons, ſuppoſe children 
and families, 1s particularly committed to our 

charge by nature and Providence; as alſo that 
there 
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there are other circumſtances, 1 friend 
ſhip or former obligations, which require that 
we do good to ſome, preferably to others. 
Reaſon, conſidered merely as ſubſervient to 
benevolence, as aſſiſting to produce the great- 
eſt good, will teach us to have particular 
regard to theſe relations and circumſtances ; 
becauſe it is plainly for the good of the world 
that they ſhould be regarded. And as there 
are numberleſs caſes, in which, notwithſtand- 
ing appearances, we are not competent judges, 
whether a particular action will upon the 
whole do good or harm ; reaſon in the ſame 
way will teach us to be cautious how we act 
in theſe caſes of uncertainty. It will ſuggeſt 
to our conſideration, which is the ſafer fide; 
how liable we are to be led wrong by paſſion 
and private intereſt ; and what regard .is due 
to laws, and the judgment of mankind. All 
theſe things muſt come into conſideration, 
were it only in order to determine which way 
of acting is likely to produce the greateſt good. 
Thus, upon ſuppoſition that it were in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe true, without limitation, that 
benevolence includes in it all virtues; yet 
reaſon muſt come in as its guide and director, 
in order to attain its own end, the end of be- 
nevolence, the greateſt publick good. Rea- 
ſon then being thus included, let us now con- 
ſider the truth of the aſſertion itſelf. | 
Firſt, It is manifeſt that nothing can be 
of conſequence to mankind or any creature, 


but happineſs. This then is all which any 
1 | 4 e 
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perſon can, in ſtrictneſs of ſpeaking, be ſaid 
to have a right to. We can therefore owe no 
man any thing, but only to further and pro- 
mote his happineſs, according to our abilities. 
And therefore a diſpoſition and endeavour to 
do good to all with whom we have to do, 
in the degree and manner which the different 
relations we ſtand in to them require, is a 
diſcharge of all the obligations we are under 
to them. 

As human nature is not one ſimple uni- 
form thing, but a compoſition of various 
parts, body, ſpirit, appetites, particular paſſi- 
ons and affections ; for each of which reaſon- 
able felf-love would lead men to have due 
regard, and make ſuitable proviſion : So ſo- 
ciety conſiſts of various parts, to which we 
ſtand in different reſpects and relations; and 
juſt benevolence would as ſurely lead us to 
have due regard to each of theſe, and behave 
as the reſpective relations require. Reaſon- 
able good-will, and right behaviour towards 
our fellow-creatures, are in a manner the 
fame: Only that the former expreſſeth the 
principle as it is in the mind; the latter, the 
principle as it were become external, 1. e. 
exerted in actions. 

ANp fo far as temperance, ſobriety, and 
moderation in ſenſual pleaſures, and the con- 
trary vices, have any reſpe& to our fellow- 
creatures, any influence upon their quiet, 
welfare, and happineſs ; as they always have 
a real, and often a near influence upon it; ſo 


far 
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far it 3s manifeſt thoſe virtues may be pro- 
the love of our neighbour, and that 
vices would be prevented by it. 
Indeed if mens regard to themſelves will not 
reſtrain them from excels ; it may be thought 
little probable, that their love to others will 
be ſufficient: But the reaſon is, that their 
love to others is not, any more than their re- 
gard to themſelves, juſt, and in its due degree. 


There are however manifeſt inſtances of per- 


ſons kept ſober and temperate from regard to 
their affairs, and the welfare of thoſe wha 
depend upon them. And it is obvious to 
every one, that habitual exceſs, a diſſolute 
courſe of life, implies a general neglect of the 
duties we owe towards our friends, our fami- 
lies, and our country. 

From hence it is manifeſt that the com- 
mon virtues, and the common vices of man- 
kind, may be traced up to benevolence, or 
the want of it. And this intitles the precept, 
Thou ſhalt love thy neighbour as thyſelf, to the 
pre-eminence given to it; and 1s a juſtifica- 
tion of the apoſtle's aſſertion, that all other 
commandments are comprehended in it; 
whatever cautions and reſtrictions * there _ 


which 


* For inſtance: As we are not competent judges, 
what is upon the whole for the good of the world ; there 
may be other immediate ends appointed us to purſue, be- 
ſides that one of doing good, or producing happineſs. 
Though the good of the creation be the only end of the 
Author of it, yet he may have laid us under particular 
obligations, which we may diſcern and feel ourſelves 1 
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which might require to be conſidered, if we 
were to ſtate particularly and at length, what 
is virtue and right behaviour in mankind. 
But, „ 
Secondly, Ir might be added, that in a 
higher and more general way of conſideration, 


der, quite diſtinct from a perception, that the obſervance 
or violation of them is for the happineſs or miſery of our 
fellow- creatures. And this is in fact the caſe. For 
there are certain diſpoſitions of mind, and certain actions, 
which are in themſelves approved or diſapproved by man- 
kind, abſtracted from the conſideration of their tendenc 
to the happineſs or miſery of the world; approved or diſ- 
approved by reflection, by that principle within, which 
is the guide of life, the judge of right and wrong. Num- 
berleſs inſtances of this kind might be mentioned. There 
are pieces of treachery, which in themſelves appear baſe 
and deteſtable to every one. There are actions, which 
perhaps can ſcarce have any other general name given 
them than indecencies, which yet are odious and ſhock- 
ing to human nature. There 1s ſuch a thing as mean- 
neſs, a little mind; which, as it is quite diſtinct from 
incapacity, ſo it raiſes a diſlike and diſapprobation quite 
different from that contempt, which men are too apt to 
have, of mere folly. On the other hand; what we call 
greatneſs of mind is the object of another ſort of appro- 
bation, than ſuperior underſtanding. Fidelity, honour, 
ſtrict juſtice, are themſelves approved in the higheſt de- 
grec, abſtracted from the conſideration of their tendency. 

ow, whether it may be thought that each of theſe are 
connected with benevolence in our nature, and ſo may be. 
conſidered as the fame thing with it; or whether ſome 
of them be thought an inferior kind of virtues and vices, 
ſomewhat like natural beauties and deformities ; or 
laſtly, plain exceptions to the general rule ; thus much 
however is certain, that the things now inſtanced in, 
and numberleſs others, are approved or diſapproved by 
mankind in general, in quite another view than as con- 
ducive to the happineſs or miſery of the world. 


P leav- 
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leaving out ihe particular nature of creatures, 
and the particular circumſtances in which 
they are placed, benevolence ſeems in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe to include in it all that is good 
and worthy ; all that is good, which we have 
any diſtinct particular notion of. We have 
no clear conception of any poſitive moral at- 
tribute in the ſupreme Being, but what may 
be reſolved up into goodneſs. And, if we 
conſider a reaſonable creature or moral agent, 
without regard to the particular relations and 
circumſtances in which he is placed ; we can- 
not conceive any thing elſe to come in to- 
wards determining whether he 1s to be rank- 
ed in an higher or lower claſs of virtuous be- 
ings, but the higher or lower degree in which 
that principle, and what is manifeſtly con- 
nected with it, prevail in him. 

Tunar which we more ſtrictly call piety, 
or the love of God, and which is an eſſential 
part of a right temper, ſome may perhaps 


1magine no way connected with benevolence : 


Yet ſurely they muſt be connected, if there be 

indeed in being an object infinitely good. Hu- 
man nature is ſo conſtituted, that every good af- 
fection implies the love of itſelf ; 7. e. becomes 
the object of a new affection in the ſame per- 
ſon. Thus, to be righteous, implies in it the 
love of righteouſneſs ; to. be benevolent, the 
love of benevolence ; to be good, the love of 
goodneſs ; whether this righteouſneſs, bene- 
volence, or goodneſs, be viewed as in our 
Own mind, or in another's: And the love of 


God 
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God as a Being perfectly good, is the love of 
perfect goodneſs contemplated in a being or 
perſon. Thus morality and religion, virtue 
and piety, will at laſt neceſſarily coincide, run 
up into one and the ſame point, and /ove will 
be in all ſenſes the end of the commandment. 


O Almighty God, inſpire us with this divine 
principle; kill in us all the ſeeds of envy 
and ill-will ; and help us, by cultivating 
within ourſelves the love of our neighbour, 
to improve in the love of thee. Thou haſt 
placed us in various kindreds, friendſhips, 
and relations, as the ſchool of diſcipline 7, 
our affections : Help us, by the due exerciſe 
of them, to improve to perfection; till all 
partial aſſection be loft in that intire uni- 

 verſal one, and thou, O God, ſhalt be all 
in all. 


P 2 S E R- 


SERMON XIII XIV. 


UPON THE LOVE OF GOD. 


MaATTH. xxii. 37. 


Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 


heart, and with all thy foul, and with all 
thy mind. 


VERY body knows, you therefore need 

only juſt be put in mind, that there is 
ſuch a thing, as having ſo great horror of one 
extreme, as to run inſenſibly and of courſe 
into the contrary; and that a doctrine's hav- 
ing been a ſhelter for enthuſiaſm, or made to 
ſerve the purpoſes of ſuperſtition, is no proof 


of the falſity of it: Truth or right being 
ſomewhat real in itſelf, and ſo not to be 


judged of by its liableneſs to abuſe, or by its 
ſuppoſed diſtance from or nearneſs to error. 
It may be ſufficient to have mentioned this 
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in general, without taking notice of the par- 
ticular extravagancies, which have been vent- 
ed under the pretence or endeavour of explain- 
ing the love of God; or how manifeſtly we 
are got into the contrary extreme, under the 
notion of a reaſonable religion ; ſo very rea- 
ſonable, as to have nothing to do with the 
heart and affections, if theſe words ſignify 
any thing but the faculty by which we diſ- 
cern ſpeculative truth. 

By the love of God, I would underſtand 
all thoſe regards, all thoſe affections of mind 
which are due immediately to him from ſuch 
a creature as man, and which reſt in him as 
their end. As this does not include ſervile 
fear ; ſo neither will any other regards, how 
reaſonable ſoever, which reſpe& any thing 
out of or beſides the perfection of the divine 
nature, come into conſideration here. But 
all fear is not excluded, becauſe his diſplea- 
{ure is itſelf the natural proper object of fear. 
Reverence, ambition of his love and appro- 
bation, delight in the hope or conſciouſneſs 
of it, come hkewile into this definition of the 
love of God ; becauſe he is the natural ob- 
ject of all thoſe affections or movements of 

mind, as really as he 1s the object of the af- 
fection, which is in the ſtricteſt ſenſe called 
love; and all of them equally reſt in him, 
as their end. And they may all be under- 
ſtood to be implied in theſe words of our Sa- 
viour, without putting any force upon them : 
For he is ſpeaking of the love of God and our 
F2 neigh- 
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neighbour, as containing the whole of piety 
and virtue. 

IT is plain that the nature of man is ſo 
conſtituted, as to feel certain affections upon 


the ſight or contemplation of certain objects. 


Now the very notion of affection implies reſt- 
ing in its object as an end. And the particu- 
lar affection to good characters, reverence and 
moral love of them, is natural to all thoſe 
who have any degree of real goodneſs in them 


ſelves. This will be illuſtrated by the de- 


ſcription of a perfect character in a dts; ; 
and by conſidering the manner, in which a 
good man in his preſence would be affected 


towards ſuch a character. He would of courſe 


feel the affections of love, reverence, deſire 
of his approbation, delight in the hope Or 
conſciouſneſs of it. And ſurely all this is ap- 
plicable, and may be brought up to that 
Being, who is infinitely more than an ade- 
quate object of all thoſe affections ; whom 


we are commanded to /ove with all our heart, 


with all our ſoul, and with all our mind. And 
of theſe regards towards Almighty God, ſome 
are more particularly ſuitable to and becoming 
ſo imperfect a creature as man, in this mor- 
tal ſtate we are paſſing through; and ſome of 
them, and perhaps other exerciſes of the mind, 
will be the employment and happineſs of good 
men in a ſtate of perfection. : 
THis is a general view of what the fol- 
lowing diſcourſe will contain. And it is ma- 
nifeſt the _ is a real one: There is no- 
thing 
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thing in it enthuſiaſtical or unreaſonable. And 
if it be indeed at all a ſubject, it is one of the 
utmoſt importance. 

As mankind have a faculty by which they 


diſcern ſpeculative truth; ſo we have various 


affections towards external objects. Under- 
| ſtanding and temper, reaſon and affection, are 


as diſtinct ideas, as reaſon and hunger; and 
one would think could no more be confound- 
ed. It is by reaſon that we get the ideas of 


ſeveral objects of our affections: But in theſe 
caſes reaſon and affection are no more the 


ſame, than ſight of a particular object, and 
the pleaſure or uneaſineſs conſequent there- 


upon, are the ſame. Now, as reaſon tends 


to and reſts in the diſcernment of truth, the 


object of it; fo the very nature of affection 


conſiſts in tending towards, and reſting in, its 
objects as an end. We do indeed often in 
common language ſay, that things are loved, 
deſired, eſteemed, not for themſelves, but 
for ſomewhat further, ſomewhat out of and 
beyond them : Yet, in theſe caſes, whoever 
will attend, will fee, that theſe things are 
not in reality the objects of the affections, z. e. 
are not loved, deſired, eſteemed, but the ſome- 


what further and beyond them. If we have 


no affections which reſt in what are called 
their objects, then what is called affection, 


love, defire, hope, in human nature, is only 


an uneaſineſs in being at reſt ; an unquiet diſ- 
poſition to action, progreſs, purſuit, without 
end or meaning. But if there be any ſuch 

F:4 thing 
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thing as delight in the company of one per- 
ſon, rather than of another; whether in the 
way of friendſhip, or mirth and entertain- 
ment, it is all one, if it be without reſpect 
to fortune, honour, or increaſing our ſtores 


of knowledge, or any thing beyond the pre- 
ſent time; here is an inſtance of an affection 
abſolutely reſting in its object as its end, and 
being gratified, in the ſame way as the appe- 


tite of hunger is ſatisfied with food. Yet no- 
thing is more common than to hear it aſked, 
What advantage a man hath in ſuch a courſe ? 
ſuppoſe of ſtudy, particular friendſhips, or in 


any other; nothing, I ſay, is more common 


than to hear ſuch a queſtion put in a way 


which ſuppoſes no gain, advantage or intereſt, 


but as a means to ſomewhat further : And if 


ſo, then there is no ſuch thing at all as real 
intereſt, gain or advantage. This is the ſame 
abſurdity with reſpe& to life, as an infinite 
ſeries of effects without a cauſe is uy ſpecula- 
tion. The gain, advantage or intereſt con- 
fiſts in the delight itſelf, ariſing from ſuch a 
faculty's having its object : Neither is there 
any ſuch thing as happineſs or enjoyment, 
but what ariſes from hence. The pleaſures 
of hope and of reflection are not exceptions : 
The former being only this happineſs antici- 
pated ; the latter, the ſame happineſs enjoy- 


ed over again after its time. And even the 


eneral expectation of future happineſs can 
afford ſatisfaction, only as it is a preſent object 

to the principle of ſelf- love. 
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Ir was doubtleſs intended, that life ſhould 


be very much a purſuit to the groſs of man- 


kind. But this is carried ſo much further 
than is reaſonable, that what gives immediate 
ſatisfaction, 1. e. our preſent intereſt, is ſcarce 
conſidered as our intereſt at all. It is inven- 
tions which have only a remote tendency to- 
wards enjoyment, perhaps but a remote ten- 
dency towards gaining the means only of en- 
joyment, which are chiefly ſpoken of as uſe- 
ful to the world. And though this way of 
thinking were juſt with reſpect to the imper- 
fect ſtate we are now in, where we know ſo 
little of ſatisfaction without fatiety ; yet it 
muſt be guarded againſt, when we are conſi- 
dering the happineſs of a ſtate of perfection; 


which happineſs being enjoyment and not 


hope, muſt neceſſarily conſiſt in this, that 
our affections have their objects, and reſt in 
thoſe objects as an end, 7. e. be ſatisfied with 
them. This will further appear in the ſequel 
of this diſcourſe. | 

OF the ſeveral affections, or inward ſenſa- 


tions, which particular objects excite in man, 


there are ſome, the having of which implies 
the love of them, when they are reflected 
upon *. This cannot be ſaid of all our affec- 


* St. Auſtin obſerves, Amor ipſe ordinate amandus eſt, 
quo bene amatur quod amandum eft, ut fit in nobis vir- 
tus qua vivitur bene. 1. e. The affettion which we rightly 
have for what is lovely, muſt ordinate juſtly, in due manner, 
and proportion, become the object of a new affettion, or be ite 
felf beloved, in order to our being endued with that virtue 
which is the principle of a good life. Civ. Dei. L. 15. c. 22. 


tions, 
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tions, principles, and motives of action. It 
were ridiculous to aſſert, that a man upon re- 
flection hath the fame kind of approbation of 
the appetite of hunger, or the paſſion of fear, 
as he hath of good-will to his fellow-crea- 
tures. To be a juſt, a good, a righteous 
man, plainly carries with it a peculiar affec- 
tion to, or love of juſtice, goodneſs, righte- 
ouſneſs, when theſe principles are the objects 
of contemplation. Now if a man approves 
of, or hath an affection to, any principle in 
and for itſelf, incidental things allowed for, 
it will be the ſame whether he views it in his 
own mind or in another ; in himſelf, or in 
his neighbour. This is the account of our 
approbation of, our moral love and affection 
to good characters; which cannot but be in 
thoſe who have any degrees of real goodneſs 
in themſelves, and who diſcern and take no- 


tice of the ſame principle in others. 
From obſervation of what paſſes within 


_ ourſelves, our own actions, and the behavi- 


our of others, the mind may carry on its re- 
flections as far as it pleaſes; much beyond 
what we experience in ourſelves, or diſcern in 
our fellow-creatures. It may go on, and con- 
fider goodneſs as become an uniform continu- 
ed principle of action, as conducted by reaſon, 


and forming a temper and character abſolutely 


good and perfect, which is in a higher ſenſe 
excellent, and proportionably the object of 


love and approbation. 
= LET 
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LET us then ſuppoſe a creature perfect ac- 
cording to his created nature : Let his form 
be human, and his capacities no more than 
equal to thoſe of the chief of men: Goodneſs 
ſhall be his proper character ; with wiſdom to 
direct it, and power within ſome certain de- 
termined ſphere of action to exert it: But 
goodneſs muſt be the fimple actuating prin- 
ciple within him; this being the moral qua- 
lity which is amiable, or the immediate ob- 
ject of love as diſtinct from other affections 
of approbation. Here then is a finite object 
for our mind to tend towards, to exerciſe it- 
ſelf upon: A creature, perfect according to 
his capacity, fixt, ſteady, equally unmoved 
by weak pity or more weak fury and reſent- 
ment; forming the juſteſt ſcheme of con- 
duct; going on undiſturbed in the execution 
of it, through the ſeveral methods of ſeverity 
and reward, towards his end, namely, the ge- 
neral happineſs of all with whom he hath 
to do, as in itſelf right and valuable. This 
character, though uniform in itſelf, in its 
principle, yet exerting itſelf in different ways, 
or conſidered in different views, may by its 
appearing variety move different affections. 
Thus, the ſeverity of juſtice would not affect 
us in the ſame way, as an act of mercy : The 
an 1 qualities of wiſdom and power 

be conſidered in themſelves : And even 

the ſtrength of mind, which this immove- 
able goodneſs ſuppoſes, may likewiſe be view- 
ed as an object of contemplation, diſtinct from 
the 
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the goodneſs itſelf. Superior excellence of 
any kind, as well as ſuperior wiſdom and 
power, is the object of awe and reverence to 
all creatures, whatever their moral character - 
be: But ſo far as creatures of the loweſt rank 
were good, ſo far the view of this character, 
as ſimply good, muſt appear amiable to them, 
be the object of, or beget love. Further, 
ſuppoſe we were conſcious, that this fuperior 
perſon ſo far approved of us, that we had no- 
thing ſervilely to fear from him; that he was 
really our friend, and kind and good to us 
in particular, as he had occaſionally inter- 
courſe with us: We muſt be other creatures 
than we are, or we could not but feel the 
fame kind of ſatisfaction and enjoyment (what- 
ever would be the degree of it) from this 
higher acquaintance and friendſhip, as we feel 
from common ones; the intercourſe being 
real, and the perſons equally preſent, in both 
caſes. We ſhould have a more ardent deſire 
to be approved by his better judgment, and 
a ſatisfaction in that approbation of the ſame 
fort with what would be felt in reſpe& to 
common perſons, or be wrought in us by 
their preſence. | = 
LET us now raiſe the character, and ſup- 
oſe this creature, for we are ſtill going on 
with the ſuppoſition of a creature, our proper 
guardian and governor ; that we were in a 
rogreſs of being towards ſomewhat further ; 
and that his ſcheme of government was too 
faaſt for our capacities to comprehend ; re- 
| membring 
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membring ſtill that he is-perfe&tly good, and 


our friend as well as our governor. Wil-' 
dom, power, goodneſs, accidentally viewed 
any where, would inſpire reverence, awe, love: 
And as theſe affections would be raiſed in 
higher or lower degrees, in proportion as we 
had occaſionally more or leſs intercourſe with 
the creature endued with thoſe qualities; ſo 
this further conſideration and knowledge, that 
he was our proper guardian and governor, 
would much more bring theſe objects and 
qualities home to ourſelves; teach us they 
had a greater reſpect to us in particular, that 
we had an higher intereſt in that wiſdom and 
power and goodneſs. We ſhould, with joy, 
gratitude, reverence, love, truſt, and depen- 
dance, appropriate the character, as what he 
had a right in; and make our boaſt in ſuch 
our relation to it. And the concluſion of the 
whole would be, that we ſhould refer our- 
ſelves implicitly to him, and caſt ourſelves 
entirely upon him. As the whole attention 
of life ſhould be to obey his commands; fo 
the higheſt enjoyment of it muſt ariſe from 
the contemplation of this character, and our 
relation to it, from a conſciouſneſs of his fa- 
vour and approbation, and from the exerciſe 
of thoſe aftections towards him which could 
not but be raiſed from his preſence. A bein 
who hath theſe attributes, who ſtands in this 
relation, and is thus ſenſibly preſent to the 
mind, muſt neceſſarily be the object of theſe 
affections ; There is as real a correſpondence 
between 
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tween them, as between the loweſt appetite 
of ſenſe and its object. 

THAT this being is not a creature, but 
the Almighty God; that he is of infinite 
wer and wiſdom and goodneſs, does not 
render him leſs the object of reverence and 
love, than he would be if he had thoſe at- 
' tributes only in a limited degree. The Be- 
ing who made us, and upon whom we in- 
tirely depend, 1s the object of ſome regards. 
He hath given us certain affections of mind, 
which correſpond to wiſdom, power, good- 
neſs ; i. e. which are raiſed upon view of thoſe 
qualities. If then he be really wiſe, power- 
ful, good; he is the natural object of thoſe 
affections, which he hath endued us with, 
and which correſpond to thoſe attributes. 
That he is infinite in power, perfect in wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs, makes no alteration, but 
only that he is the object of thoſe affections 
raiſed to the higheſt pitch. He is not indeed 
to be diſcerned by any of our ſenſes. I go 
forward, but he is not there; and backward, 
but I cannot percerve him On the left hand 
where he doth work, but I cannot behold bim: 
He hideth himſelf on the right hand, that 1 
cannot ſee him. O that I knew where I might 
find him ! that I might come even to his Jeat * ! 
But is he then afar off: Does he not fill 

heaven and earth with his preſence ? The 
preſence of our fellow - creatures affects our 


| | 
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ſenſes, 
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ſenſes, and our ſenſes give us the knowledge 
of their preſence; which hath different kinds 
of influence upon us; love, joy, ſorrow, re- 
ſtraint, encouragement, reverence, How- 
ever this influence is not immediately from 
our ſenſes, but from that knowledge. Thus 
ſuppoſe a perſon neither to ſee nor hear ano- 
ther, not to know by any of his ſenſes, but 
yet certainly to know, that another was with 
him; this knowledge might, and in many 
caſes would, have one or more of the effects 
before-mentioned. It is therefore not only 
reaſonable, but alſo natural, to be affected 
with a preſence, though it be not the object 
of our ſenſes : Whether it be, or be not, is 
merely an accidental circumſtance, which 
needs not come into confideration : It is the 
certainty that he is with us, and we with 
him, which hath the influence. We conſi- 
der perſons then as preſent, not only when 
they are within reach of our ſenſes, but alſo 
when we are aſſured by any other means that 
they are within ſuch a nearneſs ; nay, if they 
are not, we can recall them to our mind, and 
be moved towards them at preſent : And muſt 
he, who 1 is ſo much more intimately with us, 
that in Him we live and move and have our 
being, be thought too diſtant to be the object 
of our affections? We own and feel the force 
of amiable and worthy qualities in our fellow- 
creatures: And can we be inſenſible to the 
contemplation of perfect goodneſs? Do we 
reverence the ſhadows of greatneſs here be- 

low, 
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low, are we ſolicitous about honour and 
eſteem and the opinion of the world : And 
ſhall we not feel the ſame with reſpect to 
Him, whoſe are wiſdom and power in their 
original, who 7s the God of judgment by whom 
actions are weighed? Thus love, reverence, 
deſire of eſteem, every faculty, every affec- 
tion, tends towards, and 1s employed about 
its reſpective object in common caſes : And 
muſt the exerciſe of them be ſuſpended with 
regard to him alone, who is an object, an in- 
finitely more than adequate object, to our 
moſt exalted faculties; Him, of whom, and 
through whom, and to whom are all things? 
As we cannot remove from this earth, or 
change our general buſineſs on it, ſo neither 
can we alter our real nature. Therefore no 
exerciſe of the mind. can be recommended, 
but only the exerciſe of thoſe faculties you 
are conſcious of. Religion does not demand 
new aftections, but only claims the direction 
of thoſe you already have, thoſe affections 
you daily feel; though unhappily confined to 
objects, not altogether unſuitable, but alto- 
gether unequal to them. We only repreſent 
to you the higher, the adequate objects of 
thoſe very faculties and affections. Let the 
man of ambition go on ſtill to conſider diſ- 
grace as the greateſt evil; honour, as his 
chief good. But diſgrace, in whoſe eſtima- 
tion? Honour, in whoſe judgment? This is 
the only queſtion. If ſhame, and delight in 


eſteem be f. _ of as real, as any ſettled 
ground 
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ground of pain or pleaſure; both theſe muſt 
be in proportion to the ſuppoſed wiſdom and 
worth of him, by whom we are contemned 
or eſteemed. Muſt it then be thought en- 
thuſiaſtical to ſpeak of a ſenſibility of this 
ſort, which ſhall have reſpect to an unerring 
judgment, to infinite wiſdom; when we are 
aſſured this unerring judgment, this infinite 
wiſdom does obſerve upon our actions ? 

IT is the ſame with reſpect to the love of 
God in the ſtricteſt and moſt confined ſenſe. 
We only offer and repreſent the higheſt ob- 
ject of an affection, ſuppoſed already in your 
mind. Some degree of goodneſs muſt be pre- 
viouſly ſuppoſed : This always implies the 
love of itſelf, an affection to goodneſs : The 
| higheſt, the adequate object of this affec- 
tion, is perfect goodneſs; which therefore 
We are to hve with all our heart, with all our 

foul, and with all our firength. ©* Muſt we 
* then, forgetting our own intereſt, as it 
« were go out of ourſelves, and love God 
4 for his own ſake?” No more forget your 
own intereſt, no more go out of yourſelves 
than when you prefer one place, one proſpect, 
the converſation of one man to that of ano- 
ther. Does not every affection neceſſarily 
imply, that the object of it be itſelf loved ? 
If it be not, it is not the object of the affec- 
tion. You may and ought if you can, but it 
is a great miſtake to think you can love or 
fear or hate any thing, from conſideration that 
ſuch love or fear or hatred may be a means of 
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obtaining good or avoiding evil. But the 
queſtion, whether we ought to love God for 
his fake or for our own, being a mere miſ- 
take in language ; the real queſtion, which 
this is miſtaken for, will, I ſuppoſe, be an- 


ſwered by obſerving, that the goodneſs of 


God already exerciſed towards us, our pre- 
ſent dependance upon him, and our expec- 
tation of futute benefits, ought, and have a 
natural tendency, to beget in us the affec- 
tion of gratitude, and greater love towards 
Him, than the ſame goodneſs exerciſed to- 
wards others : were it only for this reaſon, 
that every affection is moved in proportion to 
the ſenſe we have of the object of it; and 
we cannot but have a more lively ſenſe of 
goodneſs, when exerciſed towards ourſelves, 
than when exerciſed towards others. I add- 
ed expectation of future benefits, becauſe the 


ground of that expectation is preſent good- 


neſs. | 
Tuus Almighty God is the natural object 


of the ſeveral affections, love, reverence, fear, 


deſire of approbation. For though he is ſim- 
ply one, yet we cannot but conſider him in 
partial and different views. He is in himſelf 
one uniform being, and for ever the ſame, 
without variableneſs or ſhadow of turning. 


But his infinite greatneſs, his goodneſs, his 


wiſdom, are different objects to our mind. 


To which is to be added, that from the 


changes in our own characters, together with 


his unchangeableneſs, we cannot but conſider 


Ours 
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ourſelves as more or leſs the objects of his 
approbation, and really be ſo. For if he ap- 
proves what is good, he cannot, merely from 
the unchangeableneſs of his nature, approve 
what is evil. Hence muſt ariſe more various 
movements of mind, more different kinds of 
affections. And this greater variety alſo is 
juſt and reaſonable in ſuch creatures as we 
are, though it reſpe&s a Being ſimply one, 


good and perfect. As ſome of theſe affec- 


tions are moſt particularly ſuitable to ſo im- 
perfect a creature as man, in this mortal ſtate 
we are paſſing through; ſo there may be 
other exerciſes of mind, or ſome of theſe in 
higher degrees, our employment and happi- 


| neſs in a ſtate of perfection. 


SER M O N XIV. 


CoNnSIDER then our ignorance, the im- 
perfection of our nature, our virtue, and our 
conditions in this world, with reſpect to an 
infinitely good and juſt Being, our Creator 
and Governor; and you will ſee what reli- 
gious affections of mind are moſt particularly 
ſuitable to this mortal ſtate we are paſſing 
through. | 

THouGn we are not affected with any 
thing ſo ſtrongly, as what we diſcern with 
our ſenſes ; and though our nature and con- 
dition require, that we be much taken up 


Q 2 about 
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about ſenſible things ; yet our reaſon convin- 


ces us that God is ” preſent with us, and we 
ſee and feel the effects of his goodneſs: He 
is therefore the object of ſome regards. The 
imperfection of our virtue, joined with the 
conſideration of his abſolute rectitude or ho- 
lineſs, will ſcarce permit that perfection of 
love, which entirely caſts out all fear: Yet 
goodneſs in the object of love to all creatures 
who have any degree of it themſelves; and 
conſciouſneſs of a real endeavour to approve 
ourſelves to him, joined with the conſidera- 
tion of his goodneſs, as it quite excludes ſer- 
vile dread and horror, ſo it is plainly a rea- 
ſonable ground for hope of his favour. Nei- 
ther fear, nor hope, nor love then are exclud- 
ed: And one or another of theſe will prevail, 


according to the different views we have of 


God; and ought to prevail, according to the 
changes \ we find in our own character. There 
is a temper of mind made up of, or which 
follows from all three, fear, hope, love; 
namely, reſignation to the Divine will, which 
is the general temper belonging to this ſtate ; 
which ought to be the habitual frame of our 
mind and heart, and to be exerciſed at proper 
ſeaſons more diſtinctly, in acts of devotion. 
REsiGNATION to the will of God is the 
whole of piety : It includes in it all that is 


good, and is a ſource of the moſt ſettled quiet 


and compoſure of mind. There is the general 
principle of ſubmiſſion in our nature. Man 


is not ſo conſtituted as to deſire things, and 
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be uneaſy in the want of them, in proportion 
to their known value: Many other conſidera- 
tions come in to determine the degrees of de- 
fire ; particularly, whether the advantage we 
take a view of, be within the ſphere of our 
rank. Who ever felt uneaſineſs, upon ob- 
ſerving any of the advantages brute creatures 
have over us? And yet it 1s plain they have 
ſeveral. It is the ſame with reſpect to ad- 
vantages belonging to creatures of a ſuperior 
order. Thus, though we ſee a thing to be 
highly valuable, yet that it does not belong to 
our condition of being, 1 is ſufficient to ſuſpend 
our deſires after it, to make us reſt ſatisfied 
without ſuch advantage. Now there is juſt 
the ſame reaſon for quiet reſignation in the 
want of every thing equally unattainable, and 
out of our reach in particular, though others 
of our ſpecies be poſſeſſed of it. All this may 
be applied to the whole of life; to poſitive 
inconveniences as well as wants; not indeed 
to the ſenſations of pain and ſorrow, but to all 
the uneaſineſſes of reflection, murmuring and 
diſcontent. Thus is human nature formed to 
compliance, yielding, ſubmiflion of temper. 
| We find the principles of it within us; and 
every one exerciſes it towards ſome object or 
other; 2. e. feels it with regard to ſome per- 
ſons, and ſome circumſtances. Now this is 
an excellent foundation of a reaſonable and 
religious reſignation. Nature teaches and in- 
clines us to take up with our lot: The conſi- 
deration, that the courſe of things is unalter- 


Q 3 able, 
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able, hath a tendency to quiet the mind under 
it, to beget a ſubmiſſion of temper to it. But 
when we can add, that this unalterable courſe 
is appointed and continued by infinite wiſdom 
and goodneſs; how abſolute ſhould be our 
ſubmiſſion, how intire our truſt and depend- 
ance | 

Tarts would reconcile us to our condition ; 
prevent all the ſupernumerary troubles ariſing 
from imagination, diſtant fears, impatience; 
all uneaſineſs, except that which neceſſarily 
ariſes from the calamities themſelves we may 
be under. How many of our cares ſhould 
we by this means be diſburthened of? Cares 
not properly our own, how apt ſoever they 
may be to intrude upon us, and we to admit 
them; the anxieties of expectation, ſollicitude 
about ſucceſs and diſappointment, which in 
truth are none of our concern. How open 
to every gratification would that mind be, 
which was clear of theſe incumbrances ? 
Ou reſignation to the will of God may be 
faid to be perfect, when our will is loſt and 
reſolved up into his ; when we reſt in his will 
as our end, as being itſelf moſt juſt, and right, 
and good. And where is the impoſſibility of 
ſuch an affection to what is juſt, and right, 
and good, ſuch a loyalty of heart to the go- 
vernor of the univerſe, as ſhall prevail over all 
ſiniſter indirect deſires of our own ? Neither 
is this at bottom any thing more than faith, 
and honeſty, and fairneſs of mind; in a more 
enlarged ſenſe indeed, than thoſe words arg 
COIN- 
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commonly uſed. And as, in common caſes, 
fear and hope and other paſſions are raiſed in 
us by their reſpective objects; ſo this ſub- 
miſſion of heart, and foul and mind, this reli- 
gious reſignation, would be as naturally pro- 

duced by our having juſt conceptions of Al- 
mighty God, and a real ſenſe of his preſence 
with us. In how low a degree ſoever this 
temper uſually prevails amongſt men, yet it is 
a temper right in itſelf: It is what we owe to 
our Creator : It is particularly ſuitable to our 
mortal condition, and what we ſhould endea- 
vour after for our own ſakes in our paſſage 
through ſuch a world as this; where is no- 
thing upon which we can reſt or depend; no- 
thing but what we are liable to be deceived 
and diſappointed in. Thus we might acquame 
ourſelves with God, and be al peace. This is 
piety and religion in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, conſi- 
dered as an habit of miad : An habitual ſenſe 
of God's preſence with us; being affected to- 
wards him, as preſent, 1 in the manner his ſu- 
perior nature requires from ſuch a creature as 
man: This is to walk with God. 

LITTLE more need be ſaid of devotion or 
religious worſhip, than that it is this temper 
_ exerted into act. The nature of it conſiſts in 
the actual exerciſe of thoſe affections towards 
God, which are ſuppoſed habitual in good 
men. He is always equally preſent with us: 
But we are ſo much taken up with ſenfible 
things, that J, he goeth by us, and we fee him 


net « He n on alſo, but we perceive him 
Q4 not. 
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not *, Devotion 1s retirement, from the world 
he has made, to him alone : It is to withdraw 
from the avocations of ſenſe, to employ our 


attention wholly upon him as upon an object | 
actually preſent, to yield ourſelves up to the 
influence of the divine preſence, and to give | 

full ſcope to the affections of gratitude, love, 8 
reverence, truſt and dependance ; of which Y 
infinite power, wiſdom and goodneſs, is the 4 

- natural and only adequate object. We may |; 


apply to the whole of devotion thoſe words 
of the ſon of Sirach, When you glorify the 
Lord, exalt him as much as you can; for even 
yet will he far exceed: and when you exalt him, 
put forth all your flrength, and be not weary ; 
or you can never go far enough r. Our moſt | 
raiſed affections of, every kind cannot but fall | 
ſhort and be diſproportionate, when an infl- | 
nite Being is the object of them. This is the | 
- higheſt exerciſe and employment of mind, 
that a creature is capable of. As this divine 7 
ſervice and worſhip is itſelf abſolutely due to = 
God, ſo alſo is it neceſſary in order to a fur- 
ther end, to keep alive upon our minds a ſenſe 
of his authority, a ſenſe that in our ordinary 
behaviour amongſt men we act under him as 3 
our governor and judge. | 8 | 
THrvs you ſee the temper of mind reſpect- . 
ing God, which is particularly ſuitable to a 
ſtate of imperfection; to creatures in a pro- 
greſs of being towards ſomewhat further. 
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SUPPOSE now this ſomething further at- 
tained ; that we were arrived at it: What a 
perception will it be, to ſee and know and 
feel that our truſt was not vain, our depend- 
ance not groundleſs ? That the iſſue, event, and 
conſummation came out ſuch as fully to juſ- 
tify and anſwer that reſignation ? If the ob- 
ſcure view of the divine perfection, which 
we have in this world, ought in juſt conſe- 

uence to beget an intire reſignation ; what 
will this reſignation be exalted into, when we 


| ſhall fee face to face, and know as we are 


Anown ? If we cannot form any diſtin& notion 
of that perfection of the love of God, which 
caſts out all fear ; of that enjoyment of him, 
which will be the happineſs of good men 


| hereafter ; the conſideration of our wants and 


capacities of happineſs, and that he will be 
an adequate ſupply to them, muſt ſerve us 
inſtead of ſuch diſtin& conception of the par- 
ticular happineſs itſelf. ; 

LET us then ſuppoſe a man intirely diſen- 
gaged from buſineſs and pleaſure, fitting down 
alone and at leiſure, to reflect upon himſelf 
and his own condition of being. He would 
immediately fee] that he was by no means 


compleat of himſelf, but totally inſufficient 


for his own happineſs. One may venture to 
affirm that every man hath felt this, whether 
he hath again reflected upon it or not. It is 
feeling this deficiency, that they are unſatiſ- 


_ fied with themſelves, which makes men look 


out for aſſiſtance from abroad; and which has 
given 
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given riſe to various kinds of amuſements, 
altogether needleſs any otherwiſe than as they 
ſerve to fill up the blank ſpaces of time, and 
ſo hinder their feeling this . deficiency, and 
being uneaſy with themſelves. Now, if theſe 
external things we take up with, were really 
an adequate ſupply to this deficiency of hu- 
man nature, if by their means our capacities 
and deſires were all ſatisfied and filled up; then 
it might be truly ſaid, that we had found out 
the proper happineſs of man; and ſo might 
fit down ſatisfied, and be at reſt in the enjoy- 
ment of it. But if it appears, that the amuſe- 
ments, which men uſually paſs their time in, 
are ſo far from coming up to, or anſwering 
our notions and deſires of happineſs, or good, 
that they are really no more than what they 
are commonly called, ſomewhat to paſs away 
the time; z. e. ſomewhat which ſerves to 
turn us aſide from, and prevent our attending 
to this our internal poverty and want ; if they 
ſerve only, or chiefly, to ſuſpend, inſtead of 
fatisfying our conceptions and deſires of hap- 
ineſs; if the want remains, and we have 
found out little more than barely the means 
of making it leſs ſenſible ; then are we ſtill to 
ſeek for ſomewhat to be an adequate ſupply 
to it. It is plain that there is a capacity in the 
nature of man, which neither riches, nor ho- 
nours, nor ſenſual gratifications, nor any thing 
in this world can perfectly fill up, or ſatisfy : 
There is a deeper and more eſſential want, 
than any of theſe things can be the ſupply of. 
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Yet ſurely there is a poſſibility of ſomewhat, 
which may fill up all our capacities of happi- 
neſs; ſomewhat, in which our ſouls may find 
reſt; ſomewhat, which may be to us that ſa- 
tisfactory good we are inquiring after. But 
it cannot be any thing which is valuable only 
as it tends to ſome further end. Thoſe there- 
fore who have got this world ſo much into 
their hearts, as not to be able to conlider hap- 
pineſs as conliiting in any thing but property 
and poſſeſſions, which are only valuable as the 
means to ſomewhat elſe, cannot have the leaſt 
glimpſe of the ſubject before us; which is 


the end, not the means; the thing itſelf, not 


ſomewhat in order to it. But if you can lay 
aſide that general, confufed, undeterminate 


notion of happineſs, as conſiſting in ſuch poſ- 


ſeſſions; and fix in your thoughts, that it 
really can conſiſt in nothing but ! in a faculty's 


having its proper object; you will clearly ſee, 


that in the cooleſt way of confideration, with- 
out either the heat of fanciful enthuſiaſm, or 
the warmth of real devotion, nothing is more 
certain, than that an infinite being may him- 
ſelf be, if he pleaſes, the ſupply to all the 
capacities of our nature. All the common 
enjoyments of life are from the faculties he 
hath endued us with, and the objects he hath 
made ſuitable to them. He may himſelf be 
to us infinitely more than all theſe : He may 


be to us all that we want. As our under- 


ſtanding can contemplate itſelf, and our affec- 


tions be exerciſed upon themſelves by reflec- 


tion, 
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tion, ſo may each be employed in the ſame 
manner upon any other mind: And ſince the 
ſupreme mind, the author and cauſe of all 
things, is the higheſt poſſible object to him- 
ſelf, he may be an adequate ſupply to all the 
faculties of our ſouls ; a ſubject to our under- 
ſtanding, and an object to our affeftions. 

* Cons1DER then: When we ſhall have put 
off this mortal body, when we ſhall be di- 
veſted of ſenſual appetites, and thoſe poſſeſ- 
fions which are now the means of gratifica- 
tion ſhall be of no avail; when this reſtleſs 
ſcene of buſineſs and vain pleafures, which 
now diverts us from ourſelves, ſhall be all 
over; We, our proper ſelf, ſhall ſtul remain: 
We ſhall ſtill continue the ſame creatures we 
are, with wants to be ſupplied, and capacities 
of happineſs. Ve muſt have faculties of 
perception, though not ſenſitive ones; and 
pleaſure or uncaſineſs from our perceptions, 
as now we have. 

THERE are certain ideas, which we expreſs 
by the words, order, harmony, proportion, 
beauty, the furtheſt removed from any thing 
ſenſual. Now what is there in thoſe intel- 

lectual images, forms, or ideas, which begets 
that approbation, love, delight, and even rap- 
ture, which is ſeen in ſome perſons faces upon 
having thoſe objects preſent to their minds? 
„Mere enthuſiaſm ! '”—Be it what it 
will: There are objects, works of nature and 
of art, which all mankind have delight from, 
quite diſtinct from their affording gratification 
. to 
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to ſenſual appetites; and from quite another 
view of them, than as being for their intereſt 
and further advantage. The faculties from 
which we are capable of theſe pleaſures, and 
the pleaſures themſelves, are as natural, and 
as much to be accounted for, as any ſenſuaF 
appetite. whatever, and the pleaſure from its 

ratification. Words to be ſure are wanting 
upon this ſubject ; To ſay, that every thing 
of grace and beauty throughout the whole of 
nature, every thing excellent and amiable 
ſhared in differently lower degrees by the 
whole creation, meet in the as and cauſe 
of all things; this is an inadequate, and per- 
haps improper way of {peaking of the divine 
nature: But it is manifeſt that abſolute recti- 
- tude, the perfection of being, mult be in all 
ſenſes, and in every reſpect the higheſt object 
to the mind. 

Ix this world it is only the effects of wiſ- 
dom and power and greatneſs, which we diſ- 
cern : It is not impoflible, that hereafter the 
qualities themſelves in the ſupreme Being 
may be the immediate object of contempla- 
tion. What amazing wonders are opened to 
vievwy by late improvements! What an object 
is the univerſe to a creature, if there be a 
creature who can comprehend its ſyitem ! 
But it muſt be an infinitely higher exerciſe of 
the underſtanding, to view the ſcheme of it 
in that mind, which projected it, before its 
foundations were laid. And ſurely we have 
meaning to the words, when we ſpeak of 


going 


1 
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going further ; and viewing, not only this 
ſyſtem in his mind, but the wiſdom and in- 


_ telligence itſelf from whence it proceeded. 


The ſame may be faid of power. But ſince 
wiſdom and power are not God, he is a wiſe, 
a powerful being; the divine nature may 
therefore be a further object to the under- 
ſtanding. It 1s nothing to obſerve that our 
ſenſes give us but an imperfect knowledge of 
things: Effects themſelves, if we knew them 
thoroughly, would give us but imperfect no- 
tions of wiſdom and power; much leſs of his 
being, in whom they reſide. I am not ſpeak- 
ing of any fanciful notion of ſeeing all things 


in God; but only repreſenting to you, how 


much an higher object to the underſtandin 
an infinite being himſelf is, than the things 
which he has made: And this 1s no more 
than ſaying, that the Creator is ſuperior to 
the works of his hands. 

THr1s may be illuſtrated by a low example. 


Suppoſe a machine, the ſight of which would 


raiſe, and diſcoveries 1n its contrivance gratify, 
our curioſity: the real delight, in this cate, 
would ariſe from its being the effect of {kill 
and contrivance. This ſkill in the mind of 
the artificer would be an higher object, if we 
had any ſenſes or ways to diſcern it. For, 
obſerve, the contemplation of that principle, 
faculty or power which produced any effect, 

muſt be an higher exerciſe of the underſtand- 


ing, than the 6 of the effect _ 
The 
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The cauſe muſt be an higher object to the 
mind than the effect. | | 
Bur whoever conſiders diſtinctly what the 
delight of knowledge is, will ſee reaſon to be 
ſatisfied that it cannot be the. chief good of 


man: All this, as it is applicable, fo it was 


mentioned with regard to the attribute of 
goodneſs. I ſay, goodneſs. Our being and 
all our enjoyments are the effects of it: Juſt 
men bear its reſemblance : But how little do 
we know of the original, of what it is in it- 
ſelf? Recall what was before obſerved con- 
cerning the affection to moral characters; 
which, in how low a degree ſoever, yet is 
plainly natural to man, and the moſt excellent 
part of his nature: Suppoſe this improved, as 
it may be improved, to any degree whatever, 
in the Hpirits of juſt men made perfect; and 
then ſuppoſe that they had a real view of 
that 71ghbreouſneſs, which is an everlaſiing righ- 
teouſneſs ; of the conformity of the divine will 
to the /aw of truth, in which the moral attri- 
butes of God conſiſt; of that goodneſs in the 
ſovereign mind, which gave birth to the uni- 
verſe : Add, what will be true of all good men 
hereafter, a conſciouſneſs of having an intereſt 
in what they are contemplating; ſuppoſe 
them able to ſay, This God zs our God for ever 
and ever : Would they be any longer to ſeek 
for what was their chief happineſs, their final 
200d ? Could the utmoſt ſtretch of their ca- 

acities look further? Would not infinite 

perfect goodneſs be their very end, the laſt 
on —— 
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end and object of their affections; beyond 
which they could neither have, nor deſire ; 
beyond which they could not form a with or 
thoulhe.? 


CoNnSIDER wherein that preſence 5 a 


Friend conſiſts, which has often fo ſtrong an 


effect, as wholly to poſſeſs the mind, and in- 
tirely ſuſpend all other affections and regards ; 
and which itſelf affords the higheſt ſatisfaction 
and enjoyment. He is within reach of the 
ſenſes. Now, as our capacities of perception 
improve, we ſhall have, perhaps by ſome fa- 
culty intirely new, a perception of God's pre- 
ſence with us in a nearer and ſtricter way; 
fince it is certain He is more intimately pre- 
ſent with us than any thing elſe can be. 
Proof of the exiſtence and preſence of any 
being is quite different from the immediate 
perception, the conſciouſneſs of it. What 
then will be the joy of heart, which His pre- 
ſence, and the light of Hrs countenance, who 


is the life of the univerſe, will inſpire good 


men with, when they ſhall have a ſenſation, | 


that He is the ſuſtainer of their being, that 
they exiſt in him; when they ſhall feel his 
influence to chear and enliven and ſupport 
their frame, in a manner of which we have 
now no conception? He will be in a literal 
ſenſe their ftrength and their portion for ever. 
WHEN we ſpeak of things ſo much above 
our comprehenſion, as the employment and 
happineſs of a future ſtate, doubtleſs it be- 


x truſt 


hoves us to ſpeak with all modeſty and diſ- 
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truſt of ourſelves. But the ſcripture repre- 
ſents the happineſs of that Rate under the no- 
tions of ſeeing God, ſeeing him as He ic, Enot- 
ing as we are known, and ſeeing face to face. 
Theſe words are not general or undetermined, 
but expreſs a particular determinate happi- 
neſs. And I will be bold to fay, that no- 
thing can account for, or come up to theſe 
expreſſions, but only this, that God himſelf 
will be an object to our faculties, that He 
himſelf will be our happineſs ; as diſtinguiſh- 
ed from the enjoyments of the preſent ſtate, 
which ſeem to ariſe, not immediately from 
Him, but from the objects He has adapted 
F 5-20, TIO 
To conclude : Let us ſuppoſe a perſon tired 
with care and ſorrow and the repetition. of 
vain delights which fill up the round of life; 
ſenſible that every thing here below in its beſt 
eſtate is altogether vanity. Suppoſe him to 
feel that deficiency of haman nature, before 
taken notice of; and to be convinced that 
God alone was the adequate ſupply to it. - 
What .could be more applicable to a good 
man, in this ſtate of mind; or better exprefs 
his preſent wants and diſtant hopes, his paſ- 
ſage through this world as a progreſs towards 
a ſtate of perfection, than the following paſ- 
ſages in the devotions of the royal prophet ? 
They are plainly in an higher and more pro- 
x ſenſe applicable to this, than they could 
e to any thing elſe. I have ſeen an end of all 
perfection. Whom have I in heaven but Thee? 
"TE 5 R And 
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And there is none upon earth that I defire in 
' compariſon of Thee. My fleſh and my heart 
 fatleth : but God is the ſtrength of my heart, 

and my portion for ever. Like as the hart de- 
 fereth the water -brooks, 7 longeth my ſoul after 
Thee, O God. My foul is athirſt for God, yea, 


even for the living God : when ſhall I come to 


appear before Him? How excellent is thy lov- 
ing kindneſs, O God ! and the children of men 
ſhall put their truſt under the ſhadow of thy 
wings. They ſhall be ſatisfied with the plente- 
oufneſs of thy houſe : And thou ſhalt give them 
drink of thy pleaſures, as out of the rrver. For 


with thee 1s the well of life: And in thy light 


ſhall we ſee light. Bleſſed is the man whom 
thou chooſeft, and receiveſt unto Thee : he ſhall 


dwell in thy court, and ſhall. be ſatisfied with 
the pleaſures of thy houſe, even of thy holy tem- 
ple. Bleſſed is the people, O Lords that can 


Tefoice in Thee: they ſhall walk in the light 


of thy countenance. Their delight ſhall be 


daily in thy name, and in thy righteouſneſs ſhall 


they make their boaſt. For thou art the glory 
of their ſtrength : and in thy Ioving-kindneſs 
they ſhall be exalted. As for me, I will behold 
thy preſence m righteouſneſs: and when 1 


; awake up after thy likeneſs, I ſhall be ſatisfied 


with it. Thou ſhalt ſhew me the path of le; 


in thy preſence is the fulneſs of joy, and at thy 
right hand there is pleaſure jor evermore. 


8 E R. 
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UPON THE IGNORANCE OF MAN. 


ECCLES. viii. 16, 17. 


When I applied mine heart to know wiſdom, 
and to fee the buſineſs that is done upon the 
earth : Then IT beheld all the work of God, 
that a man cannot find out the work that is 
done under the fun : Becauſe though a man 
labour to ſeek it out, yet he ſhall not find it 

yea further, though a wiſe man think to know 
tt, yet ſhall he not be able to find it. 


+ HE writin gs of Solomon are very much 
taken up with reflections upon human 


nature, and human life; to which he hath 
added, in this book, reflections upon the con- 
ſtitution of things. And it is not improba- 
ble, that the little ſatisfaction, and the great 
difficulties he met with in his reſearches into 
the general conſtitution of nature, might be 
the occaſion of his confining himſelf, ſo much 

KY as 
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as he hath done, to life and conduct. How- 
ever, upon that joint review he expreſſes great 
ignorance of the works of God, and the me- 
thod of his providence in the government of 
the world; great labour and wearineſs in the 
ſearch and obſervation he had employed him- 
ſelf about; and great diſappointment, pain, 
and even vexation of mind, upon that which 
he had remarked of the appearances of things, 
and of what was going forward upon this 
earth. This whole review and infpection, 
and the reſult of it, forrow, perplexity, a 
ſenſe of his neceſſary ignorance, ſuggeſts va- 
rious reflections to his mind. But, notwith- 
ſtanding all this ignorance and diſſatisfaction, 
there is ſomewhat upon which he aſſuredly 
reſts and depends ; ſomewhat, which is the 
concluſion of the whole matter, and the only 
concern of man. Following this his method 
and train of reflection, let us conſider, 

I. TER affertion of the text, the ignorance 
of man; that the wiſeſt and moſt knowing 
cannot comprehend the ways and works of 
God: and then, 

II. War are the juſt conſequences of 
this obſervation and knowledge of our own 
ignorance, and the reflection which it leads 
us to. 

I. Fur wiſeſt and moſt knowing cannot 
comprehend the works of God, the methods 
and deſigns of his. providence in the creation 
and government of the world. 


CREATION 
. | 
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CREATION is abfolutely and intirely out of 
our depth, and beyond the extent of our ut- 
moſt reach. And yet it 1s as certain that God 
made the world, as it is certain that effects 
muſt have a cauſe. It is indeed in general 
no more than effects, that the moſt knowing 
are acquainted with: For as to cauſes, they 
are as intirely in the dark as the moſt igno- 
rant. What are the laws by which matter 
acts upon matter, but certain effects; which 
ſome, having obſerved to be frequently re- 
peated, have reduced to general rules? The 
real nature and effence of beings likewiſe 1s 
what we are altogether ignorant of. All theſe 
things are ſo intirely out of our reach, that 
We hive not the leaſt glimpſe of them. And 
we know little more of ourſelves, than we do 
of the world about us: How we were made, 
how our being 1s continued and preſerved, 
what the faculties of our minds are, and up- 
on what the power of exercifing them de- 
pends. I am fearfully and wonderfully made > 
Marvellous are thy works, and that my foul 
knoweth right well. Our own nature and the 
objects we are ſurrounded with, ſerve to raiſe 
our curioſity ; but we are quite out of a con- 
dition of fatisfying it. Every ſecret which is 
diſcloſed, every diſcovery which is made, 
every new effect which is brought to view, 
ſerves to convince us of numberleſs more 
which remain concealed, and which we had 
before no ſuſpicion of. And what if we 
were acquainted with the whole creation, in 
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the fame way and as thoroughly as we are 
with any ſingle object of it ? What would all 
this natural knowledge amount to? It muſt 
be a low curioſity indeed which ſuch ſuperfi- 
cial knowledge could ſatisfy. On the con- 
trary, would it not ſerve to convince us of 
our ignorance ſtill; and to raiſe our deſire of 
knowing the nature of things themſelves, the 
author, the cauſe, and the end of them ? 

As to the government of the world : 
Though from conſideration of the final cauſes 
which come within our knowledge ; of cha- 
racers, perſonal merit and demerit ; of the 
favour and diſapprobation, which reſpectively 
are due and belong to the righteous and the 
wicked, and which therefore muſt neceſſarily 
be in a mind which ſees things as they really 
are; though, I ſay, from hence we may know 
ſomewhat concerning the deſigns of provi- 
dence in the government of the world, enough 
to enforce upon us. religion and the practice 
of virtue: Yet, ſince the monarchy of the 
univerſe is a dominion unlimited in extent, 
and everlaſting in duration; the general ſyſ- 
tem of it muſt neceſſarily be quite beyond 
our comprehenſion. And, fince there ap- 
pears ſuch a ſubordination and reference of 
the ſeveral parts to each other, as to con- 
ſtitute it properly one adminiſtration or go- 
vernment ; we cannot have a thorough know- 
ledge of any part, without knowing the whole. 
This ſurely ſhould convince us, that we are 
much leſs competent judges of the very ſmall 

part 
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art which comes under our notice in this 
world, than we are apt to imagine. No heart 
can think upon theſe things worthily : And who 
7s able to concerve his way? It is a tempeſt 
which no man can ſee For the moſt part f 
his works are hid. Who can declare the works 
of his juſtice ? for his covenant is WY off, and 
the trial of all things is in the end: i. e. The 
dealings of God with the children of men are 
not yet compleated, and cannot be judged of 
by that part which is before us. So that a man 
cannot ſay, This is worſe than that: For in 
time they ſhall be well approved. Thy faith- 
fulneſs, O Lord, reacheth unto the clouds: 
Thy righteouſneſs flandeth like the ſtrong moun- 
tams: Thy judgments are like the great deep. 
He bath made every thing beautiful in his time: 
Alfo he hath ſet the world in their Heart; fo 
that no man can find out the work that God 
maketh from the beginning to the end, And 
thus St. Paul concludes a long argument up- 
on the various diſpenſations of providence: 
O the depth of the riches, both of the 22 
dom and knowledge of God! How unſearch- 
able are his judgments, and his ways paſt find- 
ing out For who hath known the mind of the 
Lord? 5 | FS. 
Tuus the ſcheme of providence, the ways 
and works of God, are too vaſt, of too large 
extent for our capacities. There is, as I may 
ſpeak, ſuch an expanſe of power, and wiſ- 
dom, and goodneſs, in the formation and go- 
yernment of the world, as is too much for us 
: R 4 to 
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to take in or comprehend. Power, and wiſ- 
dom, and goodneſs, are manifeſt to us in all 
thoſe works of God, which come within our 
view : But there are likewiſe infinite ſtores 
of each poured forth throughout the immen- 
fity of the creation ; no part of which can be 
thoroughly underſtood, without taking in its 
reference and reſpect to the whole : And this 
is what we have not faculties for. 

Ap as the works of God, and his ſcheme 
of government, are above our capacities 
thoroughly to comprehend : So there poſſi- 
bly may be reaſons which originally made it 
fit that many things ſhould be concealed from 
us, which we "pron perhaps natural Capacities 
of underſtanding; many things concerning 
the deſigns, methods and ends of divine Pro- 
vidence in the government of the world. 


There is no manner of abſurdity in ſuppo- 


ſing a veil on purpoſe drawn over ſome ſcenes 
of infinite power, wiſdom, and goodneſs, the 


ſight of which might ſome way or other ſtrike 


us too ſtrongly ; or that better ends are de- 
ſigned and ſerved by their being concealed, 
than could be by their being expoſed to our 
knowledge. The Almighty may caſt clouds 


and darkneſs round about him, for reaſons 


and purpoſes of which we have not the leaſt 

glimpſe or conception. > 

_ Howsevek, it is ſurely reaſonable, and what 

might have been expected, that creatures in 

ſome ſtage of their being, ſuppoſe 1 in the in- 

fancy « of it, ſhould be placed in a ſtate of diſ- 
cipline | 
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cipline and improvement, where their patience 
aud ſubmiſſion is to be tried by afflictions, 
wheze temptations are to be reſiſted, and 
difficultas gone through in the diſcharge of 
their duty. Now if the greateſt pleaſures 
and pains of tir preſent life may be overcome 
and ſuſpended, they manifeſtly may, by 
hope and fear, ani other paſſions and attec- 
tions; then the evidnce of religion, and the 
ſenſe of the conſequetces of virtue and vice, 
might have been ſuch, & intirely in all caſes 
to prevail over thoſe aflictions, difficulties 
and temptations; prevail wer them fo, as to 
render them abſolutely none at all. But the 
very notion itſelf now mentiened, of a ſtate 
of diſcipline and improvement, neceſſarily ex- 
eludes ſuch ſenſible evidence aid conviction 
of religion, and of the conſequeaces of virtue 
and vice. Religion conſiſts in ſihmiſſion and 
reſignation to the divine will. Oar condition 
in this world 1s a ſchool of exerciſe for this 
temper : And our ignorance, the ſhallowneſs 
of our reaſon, the temptations, difficulties, 
afflictions, which we are expoſed to, all equal- 
ly contribute to make it ſo. The general ob- 
ſervation may be carried on; and whoever 
will attend to the thing will plainly ſee, that 
leſs ſenſible evidence, with leſs difficulty in 
practice, is the ſame, as more ſenſible evi- 
dence, with greater difficulty in practice. 
Therefore difficulties in ſpeculation as much 
come into the notion of a ſtate of diſcipline, 
as difficulties in practice: And ſo the ſame 
| | _ reaſon 
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reaſon or account is to be given of both. 
Thus, though it is indeed abſurd to talk ot 
the greater merit of aſſent, upon little ar no 
evidence, than upon demonftratiap 5 yet the 
ſtrict diſcharge of our duty, with {eſs ſenſible 
evidence, does imply in it a iter character, 
than the fame diligence in ne diſcharge of it 
upon more ſenſible evider<e. This fully ac- 
counts for and explains hat aſſertion of our 
Saviour, * Bleſſed are Hey that have not . 
and yet have believed have become chriſtians 
and obeyed the goßel, upon leſs ſenſible evi- 
dence, than that which Thomas, to whom he 
is ſpeaking, inſiſſed upon. | 
Bur after al, the fame account is to be 
given, why we were placed in theſe circum- 
ſtances of igzorance, as why nature has not 
furniſhed us with wings ; namely, that we 
were deſigned to be inhabitants of this earth, 
I am afraid we think too highly of ourſelves ; 
of our rank in the creation, and of what is 
due to us. What ſphere of action, what bu- 
ſineſs is aſſigned to man, that he has not ca- 
pacities and knowledge fully equal to? It is 
manifeſt he has reaſon, and knowledge, and 
faculties ſuperior to the buſineſs of the pre- 
ſent world: Faculties which appear ſuper- 
fluous, if we do not take in the reſpect which 
they bave to fomewhat further, and beyond 
it. If to acquire knowledge were our proper 
end, we ſhould indeed be but poorly pro- 
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vided : But if ſomewhat elſe be our buſineſs 
and duty, we may, notwithſtanding our ig- 
norance, be well enough furniſhed for it; 
and the obſervation of our ignorance may be 
of aſſiſtance to us in the diſcharge of it. 

II. LET us then conſider, what are the 
conſequences of this knowledge and obſerva- 
tion of our own ignorance, and the reflection 
it leads to. 
Firſt, Ws may learn from it, with what 
temper of mind a man ought to enquire into 
the ſubject of religion ; namely, with expec- 
tation of finding difficulties, and with a diſ- 
poſition to take up and reſt ſatisfied with any 
evidence whatever, which is real. 

He ſhould before-hand expect things myſ- 
terious, and ſuch as he will not be able tho- 
roughly to comprehend, or go to the bottom 
of. To expect a diſtinct comprehenſive view 
of the whole ſubject, clear of difficulties and 
objections, 1s to torget our nature and condi- 
tion ; neither of which admit of ſuch know- 
ledge, with reſpect to any ſcience whatever. 
And to enquire with this expectation, is not 
to enquire as a man, but as one of another 
order of creatures. 

Dur ſenſe of the general ignorance of man 
would alſo beget in us a diſpoſition to take up 
and reſt ſatisfied with any evidence Whatever, 
which is real. I mention this as the contrary 
to a diſpoſition, of which there are not want- 
ing inſtances, to find fault with and reject 


evidence, . becauſe it is not ſuch as wWas de- 
- . -* xe. 
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fired. If a man were to walk by twilight, 
muſt he not follow his eyes as much as if 
it were broad day and clear ſunſhine? Or 
if he were obliged take a journey by night, 
would he not give heed to any light ſbining in 
the darkneſs, till the day ſhould break and the 
day-ftar ariſe ? It w Cala not be altogether 
unnatural for him to reflect how much better 
it were to have day-light ; he might perhaps 
have great curiofity to ſee the country round 
about him ; he might lament that the dark- 
neſs bonceited many extended proſpects from 
his eyes, and wiſh for the ſun to draw awa 
the veil: But how ridiculous would it be, to 
reject with ſcorn and diſdain the guidance and 
direction which that leſſer light might afford 
him, becauſe it was not the ſun itſelf ; if the 
make and conſtitution of man, the circum- 
ſtances he is placed in, or the reaſon of things 
affords the leaſt hint or intimation, that vir-, 
tue 1s the law he is born under ; ſcepticiſm | 
itſelf ſhould lead him to the moſt ſtrict and 
inviolable practice of it; that he may not 
make the dreadful experiment, of leaving the 
courſe of life marked out for him by nature, 
whatever that nature be, and entering paths 
of his own, of which he can know neither 
the dangers nor the end. For though no 
danger be ſeen, yet darkneſs, ignorance and 
blindneſs are no manner of ſecurity. 
Secondly, Ou ignorance 1s the proper an- 
ſwer to many things, which are called objec- 
tions againſt religion; particularly, to thoſe 


which 
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which ariſe from the appearances of evil and 
irregularity in the canſtitution of nature and 
the government of the world. In all other 
caſes it is thought neceſſary to be thoroughly 
acquainted with the whole of the ſcheme, 
even one of ſo narrow a compaſs as thoſe 
which are formed by men, in order to judge 
of the goodneſs or badneſs of it: And the 
moſt flight and ſuperficial view of any human 
contrivance comes abundantly nearer to a 
thorough knowledge of it, than that part, 
Wick we know of the government of the 
world, does to the general ſcheme and ſyſtem 
of it ; to the whole ſet of laws by which it 1s 
governed. From our ignorance of the con- 
ſtitution of things, and the ſcheme of provi- 
dence in the government of the world; from 
the reference the ſeveral parts have to each 
other, and to the whole; and from our not 
being able to ſee the end and the whole; it 
follows, that however perfect things are, they 
muſt even neceſſarily appear to us be 


leſs perfect than they are *. 
Thirdly, 


* Suppoſe ſome very complicated piece 7 work, ſome 
„item or conſtitution, formed for ſome general end, to which 
each of the parts had a reference. The perfection or juſt- 


nels of this work or conſtitution would conſiſt in the refe- 


rence and reſpect, which the ſeveral parts have to the ge- 
neral deſign. This reference of parts to the general deſign 
may be infinitely various, both in degree and kind. T hus 
one part may only contribute and be ſubſervient to ano- 
ther; this to a third; and ſo on to a long ſeries, the laſt 
part of which alone may contribute immediately and direct- 
ly to the general deſign. Or a part may have this diſtant 

reference 
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Thirdly, S1NcE the conſtitution of nature, 
and the methods and deſigns of providence in 
the government of the world, are above our 
comprehenſion, we ſhould acquieſce in, and 
reſt ſatisfied with, our ignorance, turn our 
thoughts from that which is above and be- 
yond us, and apply ourſelves to that which 
is level to our capacities, and which is our 
real buſineſs and concern. Knowledge is not 


reference to the general deſign, and may alſo contribute 
immediately to it. For inſtance: If the general deſign 
or end, for which the complicated frame of nature was 
brought into being, is happineſs; whatever affords pre- 
ſent ſatisfaction, and likewiſe tends to carry on the courſe 
of things, hath this double reſpect to the · general deſign. 
Now ſuppoſe a ſpectator of that work or conſtitution was 
in a great meaſure.ignorant of ſuch various reference to 
the general end, whatever that end be; and that, upon a 
very ſlight and partial view which he had of the work, 
ſeveral things appeared to his eye as diſproportionate and 
wrong ; others, juſt and beautiful : What would he ga- 
ther from theſe appearances ? He would immediately con- 
clude there was a probability, if he could ſee the whole 
reference of the parts appearing wrong to the general de- 
ſign, that this would deſtroy the appearance of wrongneſs 
and diſproportion : But there is no probability, that the 
reference would deſtroy the particular right appearances, 
though that reference might ſhew the thing already ap- 
pearing juſt, to be ſo likewiſe in an higher degree or ano- 
ther manner. There is a probability, that the right ap- 
pearances were intended: There is no probability, that 
the wrong appearances were. We cannot ſuſpect irre- 
2 and diſorder to be deſigned. The pillars of a 
uilding appear beautiful; but their being likewiſe its 
ſupport does not deſtroy that rome” £5 There till remains 
a reaſon to believe that the architect intended the beautiful 
appearance, after we have found out the reference, ſup- 

port. It would be reaſonable for a man of himſelf to think 

thus, upon the firſt piece of architecture he ever law. 

| our 
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our proper happineſs. Whoever will in the 
leaft attend to the thing will ſee, that it is 
the gaining, not the having of it, which is 
the entertainment of the mind. Indeed, if 
the proper happineſs of man conſiſted in 
knowledge conſidered as à poſſeſſion or trea- 
ſure, men who are poſſeſſed of the largeſt. 
. ſhare would have a very ill time of it; as 
they would be infinitely more ſenſible than 
others, of their poverty 1a this reſpect. Thus 
He who increaſes knowledge would eminently 
mcreaſe ſorrow. Men of deep reſearch and 
curious inquiry ſhould juſt be put in mind, 
not to miſtake what they are doing. If their 
diſcoveries ſerve the cauſe of virtue and reli- 
'gion, in the way of proof, motive to prac- 
tice, or aſſiſtance in it; or if they tend to 
render life leſs unhappy, and promote us ſatis- 
factions ; then they are molt uſefully employ- 
ed: But bringing things to light, alone and 
of itſelf, is of no manner of uſe, any ↄther- 
- wiſe than as an entertainment or diverſion. _ 
Neither is this at all amiſs, if it does npt take ' 
up the time which ſhould be emplqyed in 
better works. But it is evident that} there 
is another mark ſet up for us to aim at 4 ano- 
ther end appointed us to direct our lives to: 
An end, which the moſt knowing myy fail 
of, and the -moſt ignorant arrive at. The 
ſecret things belong unto the Lord. our God; 
but thoſe things which are revealed belong unto 
us, and to our children for ever, that we may 
do all the words of this law. Which reflec- 
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tion of Moſs, put in general terms, is, that 
the only knowledge, which is of any avail to 
us; is that which teaches us our duty, or 
aſſiſts us in the diſcharge of it. The œco- 
nomy of the univerſe, the courſe of nature, 


Almighty power exerted in the creation and 
government of the world, is out of our reach. 


What would be the conſequence, if we could 


really get an inſight into theſe things, is very 


uncertain ; whether it would aſſiſf us in, or 


divert us from what we have to do in this 
preſent ſtate. If then there be a ſphere of 
knowledge, of contemplation and employ- 
ment, level to our capacities, and of tlie ut- 
moſt importance to us; we ought ſurely to 

apply ourſelves with all diligence to this our 
proper buſineſs, and eſteem every thing elſe 


nothing, nothing as to us, in compariſon. of 


it. Thus Job, diſcourſing of natural Know- 
ledge, how much it is above us, and of wiſ- 
dom in general, ſays, God underſtandeth the 
way thereof, and He knoweth the place thereof. 


And unto man He ſaid, Behold, the fear of the 


Lora, that is wiſdom, and to depart from evil 
zs underſtanding. Other orders of creatures 
may perhaps be let into the ſecret counſels of 
heaven ; and have the defigns and methods 
of rrovidence, in the creation and govern- 
ment of the world, communicated to them : 


But this does not belong to our rank or con- 


dition. The fear of the Lord, and to depart 
rom evil, is the only wiſdom which man 


ſhould aſpire after, as his work and buſineſs. 
The 


| "> 
| 
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The ſame is ſaid, and with the ſame connexion 
and context, in the concluſion of the book 
of Eccle/iaſtes, Our ignorance, and the little 
we can know of other things, affords a rea- 
ſon why we ſhould not perplex ourſelves 
about them : But no way invalidates that 
which is the conclufion of the whole matter, 
Fear God, and keep his commandments ; for 
this is the whole concern of man. So that So- 
crates was not the firſt who endeavoured to 
draw men off from labouring after, and lay- 
ing ſtreſs upon other knowledge, in compari- 
ſon of that which related to morals. Our 
province is virtue and religion, life and man- 
ners; the ſcience of improving the temper, 
and making the heart better. This is the 
field aſſigned us to cultivate: How much it 
has lain neglected is indeed aſtoniſhing. Vir- 
tue is demonſtrably the happineſs of man: It 
conſiſts in good actions, proceeding from a 
good principle, temper, or heart. Overt- 
acts are intirely in our power. What re- 
mains is, that we learn to keep our heart ; to 
govern and regulate our paſſions, mind, af- 
tections : That ſo we may be free from the 
impotencies of fear, envy, malice, covetouſ- 
neſs, ambition ; that we may be clear of theſe, 
conſidered as vices ſeated in the heart, conſi- 
dered as conſtituting a general wrong temper ; 
from which general wrong frame of mind, all 
the miſtaken purſuits, and far the greateſt 
part of the unhappineſs of life, proceed. He, 
who ſhould find out one rule to afliſt us in 
: LO this 
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this work, would deſerve infinitely better of 
mankind, than all the improvers of other 
knowledge put together. 
Laſtly, LET us adore that infinite wiſdom 
and power and goodneſs, which is above our 
comprehenſion. To whom hath the root of 
wo1/dom been revealed? Or who hath known her 
wiſe counſels ? There is one wiſe and greatly to 
be feared; the Lord fitting upon his throne... 
He created her, and ſaw her, and numbered 
her, and poured her out upon all his works. If 
it be thought a conſiderable thing, to be ac- 
quainted with a few, a very few, of the ef- 
fects of infinite power and wiſdom ; the ſitua- 
tion, bigneſs, and revolution of ſome of the 
heavenly bodies; what ſentiments ſhould our 
minds be filled with concerning Him, who 
appointed to each its place and meaſure and 
ſphere of motion, all which are kept with the 
moſt uniform conſtancy ? Who ftretched out the 7 
heavens, and telleth the number of the ſtars, and | 
calleth them all by their names. Who laid the | 
Foundations of the earth, who comprehendeth 
rhe duſt of it in a meaſure and wergheth the 
mountains in ſcales, and the hills in a balance. 
And, when we have recounted all the appear- 
ances which come within our view, he muſt 
add, Lo, theſe are part of his ways ; but how 
little a portion is heard of Him ? Canſt thou by 
fearchimg find out God? Canſt thou find out the 3 
Almighty unto perfection? It is as high as hea= | 
ven; what canſt thou do? deeper than hell; 15 
what canſt thou know ? | 5 
ü | —— Fur BM 
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Tux concluſion is, that in all lowlineſs of 
mind we ſet lightly by ourſelves : That we 
form our temper to an implicit ſubmiſſion to 
the Divine Majeſty ; beget within ourſelves 
an abſolute reſignation to all the methods of 
his providence, in his dealings with the chil- 
_ dren of men: That, in the deepeſt humility 
of our ſouls, we proſtrate ourſelves before 
Him, and join in that celeſtial ſong ; Great 
and marvellous are thy works, Lord God Als 
mighty ! juſt and true are thy ways, thou King 
of ſaints ! Who ſhall not fear Thee, O Lord, 
and glorify thy name 
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PREACHED BEFORE THE 


Incorporated Society for the Propagation of 
the Goſpel in Foreign Parts. 


At their Anniverſary Meeting in the Pariſh Church of 
St. Mary-le-Bow, 


On Frinary, FEBRUARY 16, 1738-9. 


MATT. xxiv. 14. 


And this goſpel of the kmgdom ſhall be preached 


in all the world, for a witneſs unto all nations. 
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\HE general doctrine of religion, that 

all things are under the direction of 

One righteous Governor, having been eſta- 
bliſhed by repeated revelations in the firſt 
ages of the world, was left with the bulk of 
mankind, to be honeſtly preſerved pure and 
intire, or careleſly forgotten, or wilfully cor- 
rupted. And though reaſon, almoſt intui- 
tively, bare witneſs to the truth of this moral 
| "22 ſyſtem 
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ſyſtemof nature, yet it ſoon appeared, that, They 
did not like to retain God in their knowledge *, 

as to any purpoſes of real piety. Natural re- 
ligion became gradually more and more dark- 
ened with ſuperſtition, little underſtood, leſs 
regarded in practice ; and the face of it ſcarce 
diſcernible at all, in the religious eſtabliſh- 


ments of the moſt learned, polite nations. 
And how much ſoever could have been done 


towards the revival of it by the light of 
reaſon, yet this light could not have diſco- 
vered, what ſo nearly concerned us, that im- 
portant part in the ſcheme of this world, 

which regards a Mediator ; nor how far the 


ſettled conſtitution of its government admit- 
ted repentance to be accepted for remiſſion 


of fins ; after the obſcure intimations of theſe 
things, from tradition, were corrupted or for- 
gotten. One people indeed had clearer no- 
tices of them, together with the genuine 
ſcheme of natural religion, preſerved in the 
primitive and ſubſequent revelations commit- 
ted to their truſt; and were deſigned to be a 
witneſs of God, and a providence to the na- 
tions around them: But this people alſo had 
corrupted themſelves and their religion to the 


higheſt degree, that was conſiſtent with keep- 


ing up the form of it. 


Ix this ſtate of things, when infinite wiſ- 


dom ſaw proper, the general doctrine of re- 
ligion was authoritatively republiſhed in its 


7 Rom. i i. 28. 


purity * 
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purity ; and the particular diſpenſation of 

rovidence, which this world is under, ma- 
nifeſted to all men, even * the diſpenſation of 
the grace of God towards us, as finful, loſt 
creatures, to be recovered by repentance 

through a Mediator; who was Þ te make re- 
conciliation for iniquity, and to bring in ever- 
laſting righteouſneſs, and at length eſtabliſh 
that new ſtate of things foretold by the pro- 
phet Daniel, under the character of | a king- 
dom, which the God of heaven would ſet up, 
and which ſhould never be deſtroyed. This, 
including a more diſtinct account of the in- 
ſtituted means, whereby Chriſt the Mediator 
would gather together in one, the children of 
God, that were ſcattered abroad &, and con- 
duct them to the place he is gone to J for 
them ; is the goſpel of the kingdom, which 
he here foretels, and elſewhere commands, 
ſhould be preached m all the world, for a wit- 
neſs unto all nations, And it firſt began to be 
ſpoken by the Lord, and was confirmed unto us 
by them that heard him ; God alſo bearing them 
witneſs, both with figns and wonders, and with 
divers miracles, pa, gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, 
according to his own will ** by which means 
it was ſpread very widely among the nations 
of the world, and became @ witneſs unto 
them. | 


* Eph. jii.2, + Dan. ix. 24. 4 
$ Joh. xi. 52. | John xiv. 2, 3. * Heb. ii. 3, 4. 
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WHEN thus much was accompliſhed, as 


there is a wonderful uniformity in the con- 


duct of providence, chriſtianity was left with 
chriſtians, to be tranſmitted down pure and 
genuine, or to be corrupted and ſunk; in 
like manner as the religion of nature had been 
before left with mankind in general. There 
was however this difference, that by an in- 


ſtitution of external religion fitted for all 


men, (conſiſting in a common form of chriſ- 
tian worſhip, together with a ſtanding mini- 
ſtry of inſtruction and diſcipline,) it pleaſed 
God to unite chriſtians in communities or 
viſible churches, and all along to preſerve 
them, over a great part of the world; and 
thus perpetuate a general publication of the 
goſpel. For theſe communities, which to- 
gether make up the catholic viſible church, 
are Firſt, the repoſitories of the written ora- 
cles of God; and, in every age, have pre- 


ſerved and publiſhed them, in every country, 


where the profeſſion of chriſtianity has ob- 


tained. Hence it has come to paſs, and it is 


a thing very much to be obſerved in the ap- 


pointment of providence, that even ſuch of 


theſe communities, as, in a long ſucceſſion 
of years, have corrupted chriſtianity the moſt, 
have yet continually carried, together with 
their corruptions, the confutation of them : 
for they have every where preſerved the pure 
original ſtandard of it, the ſcripture, to which 
recourſe might have been had, both by the 
deceivers and the deceived, in every ſucceſſive 

| age. 
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age. Secondly, any particular church, in 
whatever place eſtabliſhed, is like @ city that 
zs ſet on an hill, which cannot be hid *, in- 
viting all who paſs by, to enter into it. All 
perſons to whom any notices of it come, have, 
in ſcripture language, the 4;ngdom of God come 
nigh unto them. They are reminded of that 
religion, which natural conſcience atteſts the 
truth of: and they may, if they will, be in- 
ſtructed in it more diſtinctly, and likewiſe in 
the gracious means, whereby ſinful creatures 


may obtain eternal life; that chief and final 


good, which all men, in proportion to their 


underſtanding and integrity, even in all ages 


and countries of the heathen world, were 


ever in purſuit of. And Laſily, Out of theſe 


churches have all along gone forth perſons, 
who have preached the goſpel in remote 
laces, with greater or leſs good effect: For 
the eſtabliſhment of any profeſſion of chriſti- 
anity, however corrupt, I call a good effect, 
whilſt accompanied with a continued publica- 
tion of the ſcripture, notwithſtanding it ma 
for ſome time lie quite neglected. | 
FroM theſe things, it may be worth ob- 
ſerving by the way, appears the weakneſs of 
all pleas for neglecting the public ſervice of 
the church. For though a man prays with 


as much devotion and leſs interruption at 


home, and reads better ſermons there, yet 
that will by no means excuſe the neglect of 


2 Mat. v. 14. 


his 
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his appointed part in keeping up the pro- 
feſſion of chriſtianity amongſt mankind. And 
this neglect, were it univerſal, muſt be the 
diſſolution of the whole viſible church, 7z. e 

of all chriſtian communities: and ſo muſt 
prevent thoſe good purpoſes, which were in- 
tended to be anſwered by them; and which 
they have, all along, anſwered over the world. 
For we ſee that by their means, the event 
foretold in the text, which began in the 
preaching of Chriſt and the apoſtles, has 
been carried on, more or leſs, ever ſince, 
and is ſtill carrying on; theſe being the pro- 
vidential means of its progreſs. And it is, 
I ſuppoſe, the completion of this event, 
which St. John had a repreſentation of, un- 
der the figure of an angel flying in the mid? 
of heaven, having the - everlaſting goſpel to 


preach unto them that dwell on the earth, and 


70 + wh nation, and kindred, and tongue, and 
people *. 

Our Lord adds in the text, that this 
ſhould be for a witneſs unto them: for an 
evidence of their duty, and an admonition 


to perform it. But what would be the ef- 


fect, or ſucceſs of the general preaching of 
the goſpel, is not here mentioned. And 
therefore the prophecy of the text is not 
parallel to thoſe others in ſcripture, which 


ſeem to foretel the glorious eſtabliſhment of 


chriſtianity in the laſt days : nor does it ap- 


* Rev. xiv. 6, 


pear 
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pear that they are coincident ; otherwiſe than 
as the former of theſe events muſt be ſup- 
poſed preparatory to the latter. Nay it is 
not ſaid here, that God ww/leth all men ſhould 


be Javed, and come unto the knowledge of the 
trutb * though this is the language of ſcrip- 


ture elſewhere. The text declares no more, 
than that it was the appointment of God, in 
his righteous government over the world, that 


the goſpel of the kingdom ſhould be preached for 


a witneſs unto tt. 
THE viſible conſtitution and courſe of na- 


ture, the moral law written in our hearts, 


the poſitive inſtitutions of religion, and even 
any memorial of it, are all ſpoken of in 
ſcripture under this, or the like denomina- 


tion: So are the prophets, apoſtles, and our 


Lord himſelf. They are all wI#ne/es, for the 
moſt part unregarded witneſſes, in behalf of 
God, to mankind. They inform us of his 
being and providence, and of the particular 
diſpenſation of religion, which we are under ; 


and continually remind us of them. And 
they are equally witneſſes of theſe things, 


whether we regard them, or not. Thus 


atter a declaration, that Eze#ie/ ſhould be ſent 


with a divine meſſage to the children of rael, 
it is added, and they, whether they will hear, 
or whether they will forbear, ( for they are a 


rebellious houſe) yet ſhall know that there hath 
been a prophet among them . And our Lord 


S x Tim. ii. 4. + Ezek. ii, 5, 7. 
| | directs 
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* directs the ſeventy diſciples, upon their de- 
parture from any city which refuſed to re- 
ceive them, to declare, Notwith/fanding, be 
you ſure of this, that the kingdom of God ts 
come nigh unto you The thing intended in 
both theſe paſſages is, that which is expreſſed 
in the text by the word, w#ne/s. And all of 
them together evidently ſuggeſt thus much, 
that the purpoſes of providence are carried 
on, by the preaching of the goſpel to thoſe 
who reject it, as well as to thoſe who embrace 
it. It is indeed true, God w://eth that all men 
ſhould be ſaved: yet, from the unalterable 
conſtitution of his government, the ſalvation 
of every man cannot but depend upon his be- 
haviour, and therefore cannot but depend 
upon himſelf; and is neceſſarily his own con- 
cern, in a Pute, in which it cannot be ano- 
ther's. All this the ſcripture declares, in a 
manner the moſt forcible and alarming: Can 
a man be profitable unto God, as he that is wiſe 
may be profitable unto himſelf ? Is it any chr 
fure to the Almighty, that thou art righteous ? 
or is it gain to Him, that thou makeſ# thy way 
perfect + ? If thou be wiſe, thou ſhalt be wiſe 
for thyſelf : but if thou ſcorneſt, thou alone 
alt bear it F. He that heareth, let him hear; 
and he that forveareth, let him forbear \. And 
again, He that hath ears to hear, let him hear : 
But if any man be ignorant, i. e. wilfully, ler 


Luke x. 11. + Job xx. a, 3. 1 Prov. ix. 142. 
$ Ezek. iii. 27. 5 | 
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Bim be ignorant x. To the ſame purpoſe are 
thoſe awful words of the angel, in the perſon 
of Him, to whom all judgment is committed F. 
He that is unjuſt, let him be unjuſt flill: and 
Be that is filthy, let him be filthy ftill: and he 
that is righteous, let him be righteous ſtill : and 
Be that is holy, let him be holy ſtill, And be- 
hold, I come quickly ; and my reward is with 
me, to give every man according as his work 
Fall be 1. The righteous government of the 

world muſt be carried on; and, of neceſſity, 
men ſhall remain the ſubjects of it, by being 
examples of its mercy, or of its juſtice. Life 
and death are ſet before them, and whether they 
hike ſhall be given unto them d. They are to 
make their choice, and abide by it: but 
which ſoever their choice be, the goſpel is 
equally a witneſs to them; and the purpoſes 
of providence are anſwered by this wtneſs of 


the goſpel. 


FRo the foregoing view of things we 
ſhould be reminded, that the fame reaſons 
which make it our duty to inſtruct the igno- 
rant in the relation, which the light of na- 
ture ſhews they ſtand in to God their Maker, 
and in the obligations of obedience, reſigna- 
tion and love to him, which ariſe out of-that 
relation; make it our duty likewiſe to in- 


2 ſtruct them in all thoſe other relations, which 


revelation informs us of, and in the obliga- 


* 1 Cor. xiv. 38. ERR. 7 22. t Rev. 
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tions 6 duty, which ariſe out of them. And 
the reaſons for inſtructing men in both theſe, 
are of the very fame kind, as for communi- 
cating any uſeful knowledge whatever. God, 
if he had ſo pleaſed, could indeed miraculouſly 
have revealed every religious truth which con- 
cerns mankind, to every individual man: and 
ſo he could have every common truth ; and 
thus have ſuperſeded all uſe of human teach- 
ing in either. Yet he has not done this: 

but has appointed, that men ſhould be in- 
ſtructed by the aſſiſtance of their fellow-crea- 
tures, in both. Further : though all know- 
ledge from reaſon is as really fr f om God, as 
revelation is: yet this laſt is a diſtinguiſhed 
favour to us, and naturally ſtrikes us with 
the greateſt awe, and carries in it an aſſu- 
rance, that thoſe things which we are in- 
formed of by it, are of the utmoſt importance 
to us to be informed of. Revelation there- 
fore, as it demands to be received with a re- 
gard and reverence peculiar to itſelf: fo it 
lays us under obligations, of a like peculiar 
ſort, to communicate the light of it. Fur- 
ther ſtill: It being an indiſpenſable law of 
the goſpel, that chriſtians ſhould unite in 
religious communities, and theſe being in- 
tended for * repoſitories of the written orac/es 
of God, for ſtanding memorials of religion to 
unthinking men, and for the propagation of 
it in the world ; chriſtianity is very particu- 


P. 266, 267. | 
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larly to be conſidered as a truſt, depoſited 
with us in behalf of others, in behalf of man- 
kind, as well as for our own inſtruction. 
No one has a right to be called a chriſtian, 
who doth not do ſomewhat in his ſtation, 
towards the diſcharge of this truſt; who 
doth not, for inſtance, affiſt in keeping up 
the profeſſion of chriſtianity where he lives. 
And it is an obligation but little more re- 
mote, to aſſiſt in doing it in our factories 
abroad ; and in the colonies to which we are 
related, by their being peopled from our own 
mother- country, and ſubjects, indeed very 
neceſſary ones, to the ſame government with 
ourſelves: and nearer yet is the obligation 
upon ſuch perſons in particular, as have the 
intercourſe of an advantageous commerce with 
them. 

Or theſe our colonies, the ſlaves ought 
to be conſidered as inferior menibers, and 
therefore to be treated as members of them; 
and not merely as cattle or goods, the pro- 
perty of their maſters. Nor can the higheſt 
property, poſſible to be acquired in theſe 
ſervants, cancel the obligation to take care 
of their religious inſtruction. Deſpicable as 
they may appear in our eyes, they are the 
creatures of God, and of the race of man 

kind, for whom Chriſt died: and it is inex- 
cuſable to keep them in ignorance of the 
end, for which they were made; and the 
means, whereby they may become partakers 
of the general redemption. On the contrary, 
S if 
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if the neceſſity of the caſe requires, that they 
may be treated with the very utmoſt rigour, 
that humanity will at all permit, as they 


certainly are; and, for our advantage, made 
as miſerable as they well can be in the pre- 


ſent world; this ſurely heightens our obliga- 


tion to put them into as advantageous a fitu- 
ation as we are able, with regard to another. 
THE like charity we owe to the natives; 


owe to them in à much ftricter ſenſe than 
we are apt to conſider, were it only from 
neighbourhood, and our having gotten poſ- 
ſeſſions in their country. For incidental cir- 


cumſtances of this kind appropriate all the 
general obligations of charity to particular 
erſons; and make ſuch and ſuch inſtances 


of it, the duty of one man rather than ano- 


ther. We are moſt ſtrictly bound to conſider 


theſe poor unformed creatures, as being in all 
reſpects, of one family with ourſelves, the 


family of mankind ; and inſtruct them in our 
common ſalvation * that they may not paſs 
through this ſtage of their being like brute 


beaſts ; but be put into a capacity of moral 


improvements, how low foever they muſt re- 
main as to others, and fo into a capacity of 
qualifying themſelves for an — ſtate of 


ne hereafter. 


ALL our affairs ſhould beitirifed on in ihe 
fear of God, in ſubſerviency to his honour, 
and the good of mankind. And thus navi- 


* Jude 3. 
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gation and commerce ſhould be conſecrated 
to the ſervice of religion, by being made the 
means of propagating it in every country, 
with which we have any intercourſe. And 
the more widely we endeavour to ſpread its 
light and influence, as the forementioned cir- 
cumftances, and others of a like kind, o 
and direct our way, the more faithful ſhall 
we be judged in the diſcharge of that truſt &, 
which is committed to us as chriſtians, when 
our Lord ſhall require an account of it. 

AND it may be ſome encouragement to 
chearful perſeverance in theſe endeavours, to 
obſerve, not only that they are our duty, but 
alſo that they ſeem the means of carrying on 
a great ſcheme of providence, which ſhall 
certainly be accompliſhed. For the everlaſt- 
ing goſpel ſhall be preached to every nation 4. 
And the kingdoms of this world ſhall become the 
kingdoms of our Lord, and of his Chriſt . 

HowEveR, we ought not to be diſcou- 
raged in this good work, though its future 
ſucceſs were leſs clearly foretold ; and though 
its effect now in reforming mankind, appear- 
ed to be as little as our adverſaries pretend. 
They indeed, and perhaps ſome others, ſeem 
to require more, than either experience or 
ſcripture give ground to hope for, in the pre- 
ſent courſe of the world. But the bare eſta- 
bliſhment of chriſtianity in any place, even 
the external form and profeſſion of it, is a 


* P, 273. + Rev, xiv. 6. t xi. 15. 
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very important and valuable effect. It is a 
ſerious call upon men to attend to the natu- 
ral, and the revealed doctrine of religion. It 
is a ſtanding publication of the goſpel, and 
renders it a witneſs to them: and by this 
means the purpoſes of providence are carry- 
ing on, with regard to remote ages, as well 
as to the preſent. Caſt thy bread upon the 
waters for thou ſhalt find it after many days. 
In the morning ſow thy ſeed, and in the evening 


withhold not thine hand : for thou knoweſt not 


whether ſhall proſper, either this or that, or 
whether they both ſhall be alike good *. We 


can look but a very little way into the con- 


nexions and conſequences of things: Our 
duty is to ſpread the incorruptible ſeed as wide- 
ly as we can, and leave it to God to give the 
increaſe +. Yet thus much we may be almoſt 
aſſured of, that the goſpel, wherever it is 


planted, will have its genuine effect upon 


ſome few ; upon more perhaps than are taken 
notice of in the hurry of the world. There 
are, at leaſt, a few perſons in every country 
and ſucceſſive age, ſcattered up and down, 
and mixt among the reſt of mankind ; who, 
not being corrupted paſt amendment, but 
having within them the principles of reco- 
very, will be brought to a moral and religious 
ſenſe of things, by the eſtabliſhment of chriſ- 
tianity where they live: and then will be in- 
fluenced by the peculiar doctrines of it, in 


Fccleſ. xi. 1, 6. + 1 Cor. ili. 6. 
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proportion to the integrity of their minds ; 


and to the clearneſs, purity and evidence, 
with which it is offered them. Of theſe our 
Lord ſpeaks in the parable of the ſewer, as 
underſtanding the word, and bearing fruit, and 


bringing forth, * am hundred fold, ſome fix- 
ty, ſome thirty x. One might add, that theſe 
perſons, in proportion to heir influence, do 


at preſent better the ſtate of things: better it 


even in the civil ſenſe, by giving "ſome check 
to that avowed profligateneſs, which is a 
contradiction to all order and government; 
and, if not checked, muſt be the ſubverſion 
of it. 

THESE important purpoſes, which are cer- 
tainly to be expected from the good work 


before us, may ſerve to ſhew, how little 
weight there is in that objection againſt it, 


from the want of thoſe miraculous aſſiſtances, 
with which the firſt preachers of chriſtianity 
proved its truth. The plain ſtate of the caſe 
is, that the goſpel, though it be not in the 
ſame degree a witneſs to all, who have it 
made known to them ; yet in ſome degree 
is ſo to all. Miracles to the ſpectators of 
them, are intuitive proofs of its truth : but 
the bare preaching of it is a ſerious admoni- 
tion to all who hear it, to attend to the no- 
tices which God has given of himſelf by the 
light of nature ; and, if chriſtianity be preach- 
ed with its proper evidence, to ſubmit to its 


* Matt. xili. 23. 
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peculiar difcipline and laws; if not, to in- 
quire honeſtly after its evidence, in propor- 
tion to their capacities. And there are per- 
ſons of ſmall capacities for inquiry and ex- 
amination, who yet are wrought upon by it, 
to deny ungodlineſs and worldly luſts, and live 
foberly, righteouſly, and godly in this preſent 
world *, in expectation of a future judgment 
by Jeſus Chriſt. Nor can any Chriſtian, who 
underſtands his religion, object, that theſe 
perſons are Chriſtians without evidence : for 

he cannot be ignorant who has declared, that 
if any man will do his will, he ſhall know of the 
doftrine, whether it be of God. And, fince 
the whole end of Chriſtianity is to influence 
the heart and actions, were an unbeliever to 
object in that manner, he ſhould be aſked, 

whether he would think it to the purpole to 
object againſt perſons of like capacities, that 
they are prudent without evidence, when, as 
is often the caſe, they are obſerved to manage 
their worldly affairs with diſcretion. 

Tux deſign before us being therefore in 
general unexceptionably good, it were much 
to be wiſhed, that ſerious men of all de- 
nominations would join in it. And let me 
add, that the foregoing view of things affords 
diſtinct reaſons why they ſhould. For, firſt, 
by ſo doing, they aſſiſt in a work of the moſt 
uſeful importance, that of ſpreading over the 
world the ſcripture itſelf, as a divine revela- 


13. + John vii. 17. 
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tion : and it cannot be ſpread under this cha- 
racter, for a continuance, in any country, un- 
leſs Chriſtian churches be ſupported there; 
but will always more or leſs, ſo long as ſuch 
churches ſubſiſt: and therefore their ſubſiſt- 
ence ought to be provided for. In the next 
place, they ſhould remember, that if Chriſ- 
tianity 1s to be propagated at all, which they 
acknowledge it ſhould, it muſt be in ſome 
particular form of profeſſion. And though 
they think ours liable to objections, yet it is 
poſſible they themſelves may be miſtaken ; 
and whether they are or no, the very nature 
of ſociety requires ſome compliance with 
others. And whilſt, together with our par- 
ticular form of Chriſtianity, the confeſſed 
ſtandard of Chriſtian religion, the ſcripture, 
is ſpread ; and eſpecially whilſt every one is 
freely allowed to ſtudy it, and worſhip God 
according to his conſcience ; the evident ten- 
dency is, that genuine Chriſtianity will be 
underſtood and prevail. Upon the whole, 
therefore, theſe perſons would do well to con- 
fider, how far they can with reaſon fatisfy 

themſelves in neglecting what is certainl 
right, on account of what is doubtful, whe- 
ther it be wrong; and when the right is of ſo 
much greater conſequence one way, than the 
ſuppoſed wrong can be the other. 
To conclude : Atheiſtical immorality and 
5 ſurely, is not better in itſelf, nor 
eſs contrary to the deſign of revelation, than 
ſuperſtition. Nor is ſuperſtition the diſtin- 
| „ guiſhing 
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guithing vice of the preſent age; either at 


home or abroad. But if our colonies abroad 


are left without a publick religion, and the 


means of inſtruction, what can be expected, 
but that from living in a continued forgetful- 
neſs of God, they will at length ceaſe to be- 
leve in him; and ſo fink into ſtupid atheiſm ? 

And there is tao apparent danger of the like 
horrible depravity at home, without the like 
excuſe for it. Indeed amongſt creatures na- 
turally formed for religion, yet ſa much under 


the powers of imagination, ſo apt to deceive 


themſelves, and ſo liable to be deceived by 
others, as men are; ſuperſtition is an evil, 
which can never be out of ſight. But eren 
againſt this, true religion is a great ſecurity; ; 
and the only one, True religion takes u 

that place in the mind, which ſuperſtition 
would uſurp, and ſo leaves little room for it; 

and likewiſe lays us under the ſtrongeſt EY 
| gations to oppoſe it. On the contrary, the 
danger of ſuperſtition cannot but be increaſed 
by the prevalence of irreligion : and by its 
general prevalence, the evil will be unavoid- 
able. For the common people, wanting a 
religion, will of courſe take up with almoſt 
any ſuperſtition, which is thrown in their 
way : and, in proceſs of time, amidſt the in- 
finite viciflitudes of the political world, the 
leaders of parties will certainly be able to 
ſerve themſelves of that ſuperſtition, whatever 
it be, which is getting ground; and will not 
fail to carry it on to the utmoſt length their 
occa- 
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occaſions require. The general nature of the 
thing ſhews this: and hiſtory and fact con- 


firm it. But what brings the obſervation 


home to ourſelves is, that the great ſuperſti- 
tion of which this nation, in particular, has 
reaſon to be afraid, is imminent; and the ways 
in which we may, very ſuppoſcably, be over- 
whelmed by it, obvious. It is therefore won- 
derful, thoſe people who ſeem to think 


there is but one evil in life, that of ſuperſti- 


tion, ſhould not ſee, that atheiſm and 
faneneſs muſt be the introduction of it. So 
that in every view of things, and upon all ac- 


counts, irreligion is at preſent our chief dan- 
ger. Now the ſeveral religious aſſociations 


among us, in which many good men have of 
late united, appear to be providentially adapt- 
ed to this preſent ſtate of the world. And as 
all good men are equally concerned in pro- 
moting the end of them; to do it more ef- 
fectually, they ought to unite in promoting 
it: which yet is ſcarce practicable upon any 
new models, and quite impoſſible upon ſuch 
as every one would think unexceptionable. 
They ought therefore to come into thoſe 
alr formed to their hands : and even take 
advantage of any occaſion of union, to add 
mutual force to each other's endeavours in 
furthering their common end ; however they 
may differ as to the beſt means, or any thing 


. Elſe, ſubordinate to it. Indeed there are well- 


diſpoſed perſons, who much want to be ad- 


monithed, how dangerous a thing it is, to 
diſ- 
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diſcountenance what is good, becauſe it is 
not better; and hinder what they approve, 
by raiſing prejudices againſt ſome under- part 
of it. Nor can they aſſiſt in rectifying what 
they think capable of amendment, in the 
manner of carrying on theſe deſigns, unleſs 
they will join in the deſigns themſelves ; 
which they muſt acknowledge to be good 
and neceſſary ones. For what can be called 
good and neceſſary by Chriſtians, if it be not 
ſo, to ſupport Chriſtianity where it muſt 
otherwiſe ſink, and propagate it, where it 
muſt otherwiſe be unknown ; to reſtrain aban- 
doned, barefaced vice, by making uſeful ex- 
amples, at leaſt of ſhame, perhaps of repent- 
ance; and to take care of the education of 
ſuch children, as otherwiſe muſt be, even 
educated in wickedneſs, and trained up to de- 
ſtruction ? Yet good men ſeparately can do 
nothing, proportionable to what is wanting, 
in any of theſe ways: but their common, 
united endeavours may do a great deal in all 
of them. 5 ; 
AND beſides the particular purpoſes, which 
theſe ſeveral religious aſſociations ſerve ; the 
more general ones, which they all ſerve, ought 
not to be paſſed over. Every thiug of this 
kind is, in ſome degree, a ſafeguard to reli- 
zion; an obſtacle, more or leſs, in the way 
of thoſe who want to have it extirpated out 
of the world. Such ſocieties alſo contribute 
more eſpecially towards keeping up the face 
of 1 ourſelves ; and by * 
| wr oh. 
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obtaining here, the goſpel is rendered more 
and more a wn/5 to us. 

AND if it were duly attended to, and had 
its genuine infuence upon our minds, there 
would be no need of perſuaſions to impart 
the bletiing: Nor would the means of doing 
it be wanting. Indeed the preſent income of 
this ſociety which depends upon voluntary 

contributions, with the moſt frugal manage- 
ment of it, can in no wile ſufficiently anſwer 
the bare purpoſes of our charter : but the na- 
tion, or even this opulent city itſelf, has it in 
its power to do ſo very much more, that I 
fear the mention of it may be thought too 
ſevere a reproof, ſince ſo little is . But 
if the goſpel had its proper influence upon 
the Chriſtian world in general, as it is the 
centre of trade and ſcat of learning, a very 
few ages, in all probability, would ſettle 
Chriſtianity i in every country, without mira- 
culous aſſiſtances. For ſcarce any thing elſe, 
I am perſuaded, would be wanting to effect 
this, but laying it before men in its divine 
fimplicity, together with an exemplification 
of it in the lives of Chriſtian nations. The 
unlearned and unbehevers, falling down on their 
faces, would worſhip God, and report that God 
is in us of a truth *, 
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Right Hon. the Lord thn; the Court of 
Aldermen, the Sheriffs, and the Governors 
of the ſeveral Hoſpitals of the city of 


London. 


At the Pariſh Church of St. Bridget, 


On Mopar, in E9/ter-IWeek, 1740. 


PRO v. Xxxul. 2. 


De rich and poor meet together : the Lord is 
the maker of them all, 


HE conſtitution of things being ſuch, 

that the labour of one man, or the 
united labour of ſeveral, is ſufficient to pro- 
cure more necęſſuries than he or they ſtand in 
need of, which it may be ſuppoſed was, in 
in ſome degree, the caſe, even in the firſt 
ages; this immediately gave room for riches 


to ariſe in the world, and for men's acquiring 


them by honeſt means ; by diligence, fruga- 
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lity and prudent management. Thus ſome 
would very ſoon acquire greater plenty of ne- 
ceſſaries than they had occaſion for. And others 
by contrary means, or by croſs accidents, 
would be in want of them. And he who 
ſhould ſupply their wants, would have the 
property in a proportionable labour of their 
hands; which he would ſcarce fail to make 
uſe of, inſtead of his own, or perhaps together 
with them, to provide future necęſſaries in 
greater plenty. Riches then were firſt be- 
{towed upon the world, as they are ſtill con- 
tinued in it, by the bleſſing of God upon the 
induſtry of men, in the uſe of their under- 
ſtanding and ſtrength. Riches themſelves 
have always this ſource ; though the poſſeſ- 
ſion of them is conveyed to particular perſons 
by different channels. Yet ſtill, the hand of 
the diligent maketh rich *, and, other circum- 
{ſtances being equal, in proportion to its dili- 
gence. | 

Bur to return to the firſt rich man; whom 
woe left in poſſeſſion of dependents, and plenty 
of neceſ/aries for himſelf and them. A family 
would not be long in this ftate, before con- 
ventencies, ſomewhat ornamental, and for en- 
tertainment, would be wanted, looked for, and 
found out. And, by degrees, theſe ſecondary 
wants, and inventions for the ſupply of them, 
the fruits of leiſure and eaſe, came to employ 
much of men's time and leiſure. Hence à 


* Prov. x. 4. 
HOW 
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_ new ſpecies of riches came into the world, con- 
fiſting of things which it might have done 
well enough without, yet thought defirable, 
as affording pleafure to the imagination, or 
'the fenſes. And theſe went on increaſing, 
till, at length, the ſaperſiuities of life took in 
a vaſt larger compaſs of things, than the ne- 
<eſ/aries of it. Thus luxury made its inroad, 
and all the numerous train of evils its attend-_ 
ants; of which poverty, as bad an one as we 
may account it, is far from being the worſt. 
Indeed the hands of the generality muſt be * 
employed: and a very few of them would 
now be ſufficient to provide the world with 
neceſſaries: and therefore the reſt of them 
muſt be employed about what may be called 
ſuperfluities; which could not be, if theſe ſu- 
perfluities were not made uſe of. Yet the 
defire of ſuch things, inſenfibly, becomes im- 
moderate, and the uſe of them, almoſt of 
courſe, degenerates into luxury; which, in 
every age, has been the diſſipation of riches, 
and, in every ſenſe, the ruin of thoſe who 
were poſſeſſed of them: and therefore cannot 
be too much guarded againſt by all opulent 
cities. And as men fink into luxury, as 
much from faſhion, as direct inclination, the 
richer ſort together may eaſily reſtrain this 
vice, in almoſt what degree they pleaſe: and 
a few of the chief of them may contribute a 
great deal towards the reſtraining it. 
IT is to be obſerved further concerning the 


progrels of riches, that had they continued to 
conſiſt 
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conſiſt only in the poſſeſſion of the things them- 
ſelves, which were neceſlary, and of the things 
themſeFves, which were, upon their own ac- 
count, otherwiſe deſirable ; this, in ſeveral re- 
ſpects, muſt have greatly embarraſſed trade 
and commerce ; and have ſet bounds to the 
increaſe of riches in all hands, as well as have 
confined them in the hands of a few But, in 
proceſs of time, it was agreed to ſubſtitute 
ſomewhat more laſting and portable, which 
ſhould paſs every where, in commerce, for 
real natural riches; as ſounds had before, in 
language, been ſubſtituted for thoughts. And 
this general agreement (by what means ſoever 
it became general) that money ſhould anſwer 
all things, together with ſome other improve- 
ments, gave full ſcope, for riches to increaſe 
in the hands of particular perſons, and like- 
wiſe to circulate into more hands. Now 
this, though it was not the firſt origin of co- 
vetouſneſs, yet it gives greater ſcope, encou- 
ragement and temptation to covetouſneſs than 
it had before. And there is moreover the 
appearance, that this artificial kind of riches, 
money, has begot an artificial kind of paſſion 
for them : both which follies well-diſpoſed 
perſons muſt, by all means, endeavour to keep 
clear of. For indeed the laue of riches is the 
root of all evil *: though riches themſelves 
may be made inſtrumental in promoting every 
thing that is good. 


* 1 Tim. vi. 10. 
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Tx improvement of trade and commerce 
has made another change, juſt hinted at, and 
I think a very happy one, in the ſtate of the 
world, as it has enlarged the middle rank of 
people : many of which are, in good meaſure, 
free from the vices of the higheſt and the 
loweſt part of mankind. Now theſe perſons 
muſt remember, that whether, in common 
language, they do, or do not, paſs under the 
denomination of rich, yet they really are ſo, 
with regard to the indigent and neceſſitous: 
and that conſidering the great numbers which 
make up this middle rank among us, and how 
much they mix with{the poor, they are able 
to contribute very largely to their relief, and 
have in all reſpects a yery great influence over 
them. | 8 
You have heard now the origin and pro- 
greſs of what this great city ſo much abounds 
with, riches; as far as I had occaſion to ſpeak 
of theſe things. For this brief account of 
them has been laid before you for the ſake of 
the good admonitions it afforded. Nor will 
the admonitions be thought foreign to the 
charities, which we are endeavouring to pro- 
mote. For thefe muſt neceſſarily be leſs, and 
the occaſions for them greater, in proportion 
as induſtry ſhould abate, or luxury increaſe. 
And the temper of covetouſneſs is, we all 
know, directly contrary to that of charity, 
and eats out the very heart of it. Then, laſtly, 
There are good fort of people who really want 


to be told, that they are included in the ad- 
monitions 
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monitions to be given to the rich, though 
they do ſee others richer than themſelves. 

The ranks of rich and poor being thus 
formed, they meet together; they continue to 
make up one ſociety. The mutual want, 
which they ſtill have of each other, ſtill unites 

them inſeparably. But they niet upon. a foot 
of great inequality. For, as Solomon expreſſes it 
in brief, and wh much force, the: rich ruleth 
over the poor *, And this their general in- 
tercourſe, wich the ſuperiority on one hand, 
and dependence on the other, are in no ſort 
accidental, but ariſe neceſſarily from a ſettled 
providential diſpoſition of things, for their 
common good. Here then is a real, ſtand- 
relation between the rich and the poor. 
And the former muſt take care to perform 
the duties belonging to their part of it, for | 
theſe chiefly the preſent occaſion leads me to 1 
ſpeak to, from regard to him, who placed 
them in that relation to the poor, from 
_ whence thoſe duties ariſe, and who zs the 
maker of them all. 

WHAT theſe duties are, will eaſily bs ſeen, 
and the obligations to them ſtrongly enforced, 
by a little further reflection upon both theſe 

ranks, and the natural fituation which they 
are in with reſpect to each other. 

THE lower rank of mankind go on, for 
the moſt part, in ſome tract of living, into 

which _ got by direction or con ; and 


* Prov. XXil, 7. 
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to this their underſtanding and diſcourſe, as 
well as labour, are greatly confined. - Their 
opinions of perſons and things they take upon 
truſt. Their behaviour has very little in it 
original or of home-growth ; very little which 
may not be traced up to the influence of 
_ and leſs which is not. capable of being 
d by ſuch influence. 'Then as God 
ſas made plentiful proviſion for all his crea- 
tures, the wants of all, even of the pooreſt, 
might be ſupplied, ſo far as it is fit they 
ſhould, by a proper diſtribution of it. This 
being the condition of the lower part of man- 
kind, conſider now what influence, as well as 
wer, their ſuperiors muſt, from the nature 
of the caſe, have over them. For they can 
inſtil inſtruction, and recommend it in a pe- 
culiar manner by their example, and enforce 
it ſtill further with favour and diſcouragement 
of various kinds. And experience ſhews, 
that they do direct and change the courſe of 
the world as they pleaſe. Not only the civil 
welfare, but the morals and religion of their 
fellowy- creatures, greatly depend upon them; 
much more indeed than they would, if the 
common people were not wanting to their 
duty. All this is evidently true of ſuperiors 
in general; ſuperiors in riches, authority, and 
underſtanding, taken together. And need I 
ſay how much of this whole ſuperiority goes 
along with riches? It is no ſmall part of it, 
which ariſes out of riches themſelves. In all 


ns, particularly in our own, a good 
| ſhare 
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ſhare of civil authority accompanies them. 
Superior or natural underſtanding may, or may 
not : but when it does not, yet riches afford 
great opportunities for improvement, and may 
command information; which things together 
are equivalent to natural ſuperiority of under- 
ſtanding. 
Bor I am ſure you will not think I have 
been reminding you of theſe advantages of 
riches in order to beget in you that compla- 
cency and truſt in them, which you find the 
ſcripture every where warning you againſt. 
No: The importance of riches, this their 
power and influence, affords the moſt ſerious 
admonition in the world to thoſe who are 
ſſeſſed of them. For it ſhews, how very 
blameable even their careleſſneſs in the uſe of 
that power and influence muſt be: ſince it 
muſt be blameable in a degree proportionate 
to the importance of what they are thus care- 
leſs about. 
Bur it is not only true, that the rich have 
the power of doing a great deal of good, and 
muſt be highly blameable for neglecting to do 
it: but it is moreover true, that this power is 
given them by way of truſt, in order to their 
keeping down that vice and miſery, with 
which the lower people would otherwiſe be 
quite over-run. For without inſtruction and 
good influence they, of courſe, grow rude and 
vicious, and reduce themſelves to the utmoſt 
diſtreſſes; often to very terrible ones without 
deſerving much blame. And to theſe uw 
WTuS e 
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be added their unavoidable diſtreſſes, which 
yet admit of relief. This their caſe plainly 
requires, that ſome natural proviſion- ſhould 
be made for it: as the caſe of children does, 
who if left to their own ways, would almoſt 
infallibly ruin themſelves. Accordingly pro- 
vidence has made proviſion for this caſe of the 
poor : not only by forming their minds pecu- 
larly apt to be influenced by their ſuperiors, 
and giving thoſe ſuperiors abilities to dire 
and reheve them ; but alſo by putting the 
latter under the care and protection of the 
former : for this is plainly done, by means of 
that intercourſe of various kinds between 
them, which, in the natural courſe of things, 
1s unavoidably neceſſary. In the primitive 
ages of the world, the manner in which He 
rich and the poor met together, was in families. 
Rich men had the poor for their ſervants : 
not only a few for the offices about their per- 
ſons, and for the -care of what we now call 
domeſtick affairs; but great numbers alſo for 
the keeping of their cattle, the tillage of their 
fields, for working up their wool into furni- 
ture and veſtments of neceſſary uſe as well as 
ornament, and for preparing them thoſe many 
things at home, which now paſs through a 
multitude of unknown poor hands ſucceſ- 
fively, and are by them prepared, at a diſtance, ' 
for the uſe of the rich. The inſtruction of 
theſe large families, and the overſight of their 
morals and religion, plainly belonged to the 
heads of them. And that umanity, 

| - which 
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which every one feels, muſt have induced 
them to be kind to all whom they found un- 
der their roof, in ſickneſs and in old-age. In 
this ſtate of the world, the relation between 
the rich and the poor could not but be uni- 
verſally ſeen and acknowledged. Now in- 
deed it is leſs in ſight, by means of artificial 
methods of carrying on buſineſs, which yet 
are not blameable. But the relation ſtill ſub- 
ſiſts, and the obligations ariſing out of it; and 
cannot but remain the ſame, whilſt the rich 
have the ſame want of the poor, and make 
the ſame uſe of them, though not ſo imme- 
diately under their eye; and whilſt the in- 
ſtruction, and manners, and good or bad ſtate 
of the poor, really depend in ſo great a degree 
upon the rich, as all theſe things evidently 
do; partly in their capacity of magiſtrates, 
but very much alſo in their private capacity. 


In ſhort, he who has diſtributed men into 


theſe different ranks, and at the ſame time 
united them into one ſociety, in ſuch ſort as 
men are united, has, by this conſtitution of 
things, formally put the poor under the ſu- 
perintendency and patronage of the rich. The 
rich then are charged, by natural providence, 
as much as by revealed appointment, with 
the care of poor: not to maintain them idle; 
which, were it poſſible they could be ſo main- 
tained, would produce greater miſchiefs than 
thoſe which charity is to prevent; but to take 
care, that they maintain themſelves by their 
z Av hs or in caſe they cannot, then to relieve 
z them; 
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them; to reſtrain their vices, and form their 
minds to virtue and religion. This is a truſt, 
yet it is not a burthen, but a privilege, annexed 
to riches. And if every one diſcharged his 
ſhare of the truſt faithfully, whatever be his 
ſhare of it, the world vo be quite another 
place from what it is. But that cannot be, 
till covetouſneſs, debauchery, and every vice 
be unknown among the rich. Then, and 

not before, will the manners of the poor be, in 

all reſpects, what they ought to be, and their 
diſtreſſes find the full relief, which they ought 
to find. And, as far as things of this ſort 
can be calculated, in proportion to the right 
behaviour of perſons whom God has placed 
in the former of theſe ranks, will be the right 
behaviour and good condition of thoſe, who 
are caſt into the latter. Every one of ability 
then is to be perſuaded to do ſomewhat to- 
wards this, keeping up a ſenſe of virtue and 
religion among the poor, and relieving their 
wants; each as . as he can be perſuaded 
to. Since the generality will not part with 
their vices, it were greatly to be wiſhed, they 
would bethink themſelves, and do what good 
they are able, ſo far only as is conſiſtent with 
them. A vicious rich man cannot paſs 
through life without doing an incredible deal 
of miſchief, were it only by his example and 
influence; beſides neglecting the moſt impor- 

tant obligations, which ariſe from his ſupe- 
rior fortune. Vet ſtill, the fewer of them he 

, and the leſs miſchief he does, the leſs 
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ſhare of the vices and miſeries of his inferiors, 
will lie at his door: the leſs will be his guilt, 
and puniſhment. But conſcientious perſons 
of this rank muſt revolve again and again in 
their minds, how great the truſt is, which 
God has annexed to it. They muſt each of 
them conſider impartially, what is his own 
particular ſhare of that truſt ; which is deter- 
mined by his ſituation, character, and fortune 
together: and then ſet himſelf to be as uſeful 
as he can, in thoſe particular ways, which he 
finds thus marked out for him. This is ex- 
actly the precept of St. Peter * A. every man 
— received the gift, even ſo miniſter the ſame 
one to another, as good ſtewards of the manifold 
grace of God. And as rich men, by a right 
direction of their greater capacity, may intitle 
themſelves to a greater reward; ſo by a wrong 
direction of it, or even by great negligence, 
they may become partabers of other men's 
fins, and chargeable with other men's miſe- 
ries. For if there be at all any meaſures of 
proportion, any fort of regularity and order in 
the adminiſtration of things, it is ſelf-evident, 
that I unto whomſoever much is given, of him 
ſhall much be required: and to whom much is 
committed, of him ſhall more be demanded. 

But ſtill it is to be remembered, that every 
man's behaviour is his own concern, for every 
one mult give an account of his own works ; 


and that the lower people are very greatly to 


* 1 Tok Iv. 10. 1 Tim. v. 22. f Luke xii, 48. 
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blame in yielding. to any ill influence, parti- 


cularly following the ill example of their ſu- 


rs; though theſe are more to blame in 


ſetting them ſuch an example. For, as our 


Lord declares, in the words immediately pre- 
ceding thoſe juſt mentioned, * that ſervant 
which knew his lords will, and prepared not 
himſelf, neither did accordin g to hrs will, ſhall be 
beaten 'with many ſtripes. But he that knew 
not, and did tommit things worthy 9 of” ſtripes, 


fhall be'beaten with few ſtripes. Vice is itſelf 


of ill-deſert, and therefore ſhall be puniſhed 
in all; though its ill-deſert is greater or leſs, 
and fo ſhall be its puniſhment, in proportion 
to men's knowledge of God and religion : 

But it is in the moſt literal ſenſe true, that he 


evho tnew not his lords will, and committed 


things worthy of ſtripes, ſhall be beaten, though 
with few /ſiripes. For it being the diſcern- 
ment, that ſuch and ſuch actions are evil, 
which renders them vicious in him who does 
them, ignorance of other things, though it 
may leſſen, yet it cannot remit the puniſh- 
ment of ſuch actions in a juſt adminiſtration, 
becauſe it · cannot deſtroy the guilt of them: 

much leſs can corrupt deference and regard to 
the example of ſuperiors in matters of plain 
duty and ſin, have this effect. Indeed the 
loweſt people know very well, that ſuch ill 


example affords no reaſon why they ſhould do 


WM; but they hope it wall be an ho for 


og Luke xii. 47, 48. 
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. them, and thus deceive themſelves to their 
ruin: which is a forcible reaſon why their 
ſuperiors ſhould not lay this ſnare in their 
wa 
Nis this approves itſelf to our nk 

underſtanding; though it is by means of 
Chriſtianity chiefly, that it is thus enforced 
upon our conſciences. And Chriſtianity, as 
it is more than a diſpenſation of goodneſs, in 
the general notion of goodneſs, even a diſ- 
penſation of forgiveneſs, of mercy and favour 
on God's part, does in a peculiar manner 
heighten our obligations to Charity among 
ourſelves. In this was manifeſted the love of 
God towards us, — that he ſent his Son to be the 
propitiation for our fins. Beloved, if God fo 
loved us, we ought alſo to love one another x. 
With what unanſwerable force is that queſ- 
tion of our Lord to be applied to every branch 
of this duty, Should/t not thou alſo have com- 
paſſion on thy fellow ſervant, even as I had pity 
on thee? |} And can there be a ſtronger in- 
ducement to endeavour the reformation of the 
world, and bringing it to a ſenſe of virtue and 
religion, than the aſſurance given us, that he 
which converteth a finner from the error of his 
way, and, in like manner, he alſo who pre- 
yenteth a perſon's being corrupted, by taking 


care of his education, ſhall ſave a ſoul from 
death, and hide a multitude of fins? J. 


* 1 John iv. 9, 10, 11. + Matth. xviii. 33. 
4 Jes , 20. 
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Tuzsx things lead us to the following ob- 
ſervations on the ſeveral charities, which are 
the occaſion of theſe annual ſolemnities. 

I. WHAT we have to beſtow in charity 
being a truſt, we cannot diſcharge it faith- 


fully, without taking ſome care to ſatisfy our- 


ſelves in ſome degree, that we beſtow it upon 
the proper objects of charity. One hears 
perſons complaining, that it is difficult to diſ- 
tinguiſh, who are ſuch ; yet often ſeeming to 
forget, that this is a reaſon for uſing their 
beſt endeavours to do it. And others make 
a cuſtom of giving to idle vagabonds: a kind 


of charity, very improperly ſo called, which 


one really wonders people can allow them- 
ſelves in; merely to be relieved from impor- 
tunity, or at beſt to gratify a falſe good-nature, 
For they cannot but know, that it is, at leaſt, 
very doubtful, whether what they thus give, 
will not immediately be ſpent in riot and de- 
bauchery. Or ſuppoſe it be not, yet ſtill 
they know, they do a great deal of certain 
miſchief, by encouraging this ſhameful trade 
of begging in the ſtreets, and all the diſorders 
which accompany it. By the charities to- 
wards which I now aſk your aſſiſtance, as 
they are always open ; ſo every one may con- 
tribute to them with full aſſurance, that he 
beſtows upon proper objects, and in general 
that he does vaitly more good, than by equal 
ſums given ſeparately to particular perſons. 


For tbat theſe charities really have theſe ad- 


vantages, has been fully made out, by ſome 
4 5 who 
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who have gone before me in the duty I am 
diſcharging, and by the reports annually pub- 
liſhed at this time, | | 


Here the report was read. 


Let us thank God for theſe charities, in 
behalf of the poor; and alſo on our own be- 
half, as they give us ſuch clear opportunities 
of doing good. Indeed without them, vice 
and miſery, of which there is ſtill ſo much, 
would abound ſo much more in this popu- 
lous city, as to render it ſcarce an habitable 
place. | | 

2. AMONGST the peculiar advantages of 
publick charities above private ones, 1s alſo 
to be mentioned, that they are examples of 
great influence. They ſerve for perpetual me- 
morials of what I have been obſerving, of the 
relation which ſubſiſts between the rich and 
the poor, and the duties which ariſe out of it. 
They are ſtanding admonitions to all within 
fight or hearing of them, 70 go and do liłewiſe x. 
Educating poor children in virtue and reli- 
gion, relieving the ſick, and correcting offend- 
ers in order to their amendment, are, in them- 
ſelves, ſome of the very beſt of good works. 

Theſe charities would indeed be the glory of 
your city, though their influence were con- 
| fined to it. But important as they are in 
themſelves, their importance ſtill increaſes, 
by their being examples to the reſt of the na- 


Luke x. 37. 
Fo tion; 


| 
| 
| 
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tion - which, in proceſs of time, of courſe 


copies after the metropolis. It has indeed 
already imitated every one of theſe charities : 
for of late, the moſt difficult and expenſive of 
them, hoſpitals for the ſick and wounded, 
haye been eſtabliſhed ; ſome within your fight, 
others in remote parts of the kingdom. You 
will give me leave to mention particularly 
that * in its ſecond trading city ; which is 
conducted with ſuch diſintereſted fidelity and 
prudence, as I dare venture to compare with 


Fours. Again, there are particular perſons 
very blameably unactive and careleſs, yet not 


without good diſpoſitions, who, by theſe cha- 
rities are reminded of their duty, and pro- 


woked to love and to good works, And let me 


add, though one is ſorry any ſhould want fo 
flight a reaſon for contributing to the moſt 


excellent deſigns, yet if any are ſuppoſed to 


As it is of very particular benefit to thoſe, who 
ought always to be looked upon with particular favour 
by us, I mean our ſeamen; ſo likewiſe it is of very ex- 
tenſive benefit to the large tracts of country, weſt and 
north of it. Then the medicinal waters near the city, 
render it a ſtill more proper ſituation for an infirmary, 
And ſo likewiſe does its neighbourhocd to the Bath. 


hoſpital. For it may well be ſuppoſed, that ſome poor 


objects will be ſent thither, in hopes of relief from the 
Bath-waters, whoſe caſe as afterwards be found to re- 
quire the aſſiſtance of phyſick or ſurgery: and on the 


other hand, that ſome may be ſent to our infirmary for 
help from thoſe arts, whoſe caſe may be found to require 


the Bath-waters. So that if I am not greatly partial, the 
Briftol-infirmary as much deſerves encouragement, as any 
charitable foundation in the kingdom. - 
+ Heb. x. 24. ” | | 

| do 
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do ſo merely of courſe, becauſe they ſee others 
do it, ſtill they help to ſupport theſe monu- 
ments of charity, which are a continued ad- 
monition to the rich, and relief to the poor : 
And herein all good men rejoce, as St. Paul 
ſpeaks of himſelf in a like caſe, yea, and will 
. Fejoice Fe: 

3. As all human ſchemes admit of im- 
provement, all public charities, methinks, 
ſhould be conſidered as ſtanding open to pro- 

fals for it ; that the whole plan of them, 
in all its parts, may be brought to as great 
perfection as is poſſible. Now it ſhould 


ſeem, that employing ſome ſhare of the chil- 


dren's time in eaſy labour, ſuitable to their 
age, which is done in ſome of our chari 

ſchools, might be done in moſt others of 
them, with very good effect; as it is in all 
thoſe of a neighbouring kin gdom. Then as 
the only purpoſes of puniſhments leſs than 
capital, are to reform the offenders them- 
ſelves, and warn the innocent by their exam- 


ple, every thing which ſhould contribute to 


make this kind of puniſhments anſwer theſe 
purpoſes better than it does, would be a 51 
improvement. And whether it be not at 
practicable, and what would contribute Wing 
what towards it, to exclude utterly all ſorts of 
revel-mirth from places where offenders are 
confined, to ſeparate the young from the old, 
and force them both, in ſolitude, with labour 


* Phil. i. 18. SEES 
and 
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and low diet, to make the experiment, how 
far their natural ſtrength of mind can ſupport 
them under guilt and ſhame and poverty; this 
may deſerve conſideration. Then again, fome 
religious inſtruction particularly adapted to 
their condition, would as properly accompany 
thoſe puniſhments which are intended to re- 
form, as it does capital ones. God forbid 


that I ſhould be underſtood to diſcourage the 


proviſion which is made for it in this latter 
caſe : I heartily wiſh it were better than it 
is; eſpecially ſince it may well be ſuppoſed, 


as the ſtate of religion is at preſent among 


us, that ſome condemned malefactors may 
have never had the doctrine of the goſpel 
enforced upon their conſciences. But ſince 


it muſt be acknowledged of greater conſe- 


quence in a religious, as well as civil reſpect, 
how perſons live, than how they die; it can- 
not but be even more incumbent on us, to en- 
deavour, in all ways, to reclaim thoſe offenders, 
who are to return again into the world, than 


thoſe who are to be removed out of it: and 


the only effectual means of reclaiming them, 
is to inſtil into them a principle of religion. 
If perſons of authority and influence would 


take things of this and a like kind under 


their conſideration, they might perhaps ſtill 
improve thoſe charities ; which are ready, 
I truly believe, under a better management 
than any other of fo large a a in the 
world. But 


4. WITH 
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4. Wi1TH regard to the two particular 
branches of them laſt mentioned, I would 
obſerve, that our laws and whole conſtitu- 
tion, civil and eccleſiaſtical, go more upon ſup- 
poſition of an equality amongſt mankind, than 
the conſtitution and laws of any other coun- 
tries. Now this plainly requires, that more 
particular regard ſhould be had to the educa- 
tion of the lower people here, than in places, 
where they are born ſlaves of power, and to 
be made flaves of ſuperſtition. It is, I ſup- 
poſe, acknowledged, that they have greater 
liberty here, than they have any where elſe 
in the world. But unleſs care be taken for 
giving them ſome inward principle, to pre- 
vent their abuſing this greater liberty which is 
their birth-right, can we expect it will prove 
a bleſſing to them? or will they not in all pro- 
| bability become more diſſolute, or more wild 
and extravagant, whatever wrong turn they 
happen to take, than people of the ſame rank 
| in other countries? 

5. LET me again remind you of the ad- 
ditional reaſon, which perſons of fortune have 
to take particular care of their whole behavi- 
our, that it be in all reſpects good and exem- 
plary, upon account of the influence which 
it will have upon the manners of their infe- 
riors. And pray obſerve how ſtrictly this is 
connected with the occaſion of our preſent 
meeting; how much your good behaviour in 
Private life, will contribute to promote the 
good deſign of all theſe charities ; and how 

much 
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much the contrary would tend to defeat it, 
and even to produce the evils which they are 
intended to prevent or to remedy. What- 
ever care be taken in the education of theſe 
poor children at ſchool, there is always dan- 
ger of their being corrupted, when they come 
from it. And this danger is greater, in pro- 
portion to the greater wickedneſs of the age 
they are to paſs through. But if, upon their 


coming abroad into the world, they find the 


principles of virtue and religion recommend- 
ed by the example of their ſuperiors, and vice 
_ and irreligion really diſcountenanced, this will 
confirm them in the good principles in which 
they have been brought up, and give the beſt 
ground to hope, they will never depart from 
them. And the like is to be ſaid of offenders, 
who may have had a ſenſe of virtue and reli- 
gion wrought in them, under the diſcipline 


of labour and confinement. Again; Diſſo- 
lute and debauched perſons of fortune, great- 


Iy increaſe the general corruption of manners; 
and this is what increaſes want and miſery 


of all kinds. So that they may contribute 
largely to any or all of theſe charities, and 


yet undo but a very ſmall part of the miſ- 


chief which they do, by their example, as 


well as in other ways. But ſtill the miſchief 
which they do, ſuppoſe by their example, 
is an additional reaſon why they ſhould con- 
tribute to them; even in juſtice to particular 
perſons, in whoſe ruin they may have an 


unknown ſhare of guilt Or however in juſ- 


tice 
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tice to ſociety in general: for which they 
will deſerve commendation, how blameable 
ſoever they are for the other. And indeed 
amidſt the dark proſpect before us, from that 
profligateneſs of manners, and ſcorn of reli- 
gion, Which ſo generally abound, this good 
ſpirit of charity to the poor diſcovering itſelf 


in ſo great a degree, upon theſe occaſions, 


and likewiſe in the late neceſſitous time, 
even amongſt perſons far from being blame- 
leſs in other reſpects ; this cannot but afford 
hopes, that we are not given over by pro- 


vidence, and alſo that they themſelves will 


at length confider, and not go on contri- 
buting, by the example of their vices, to 
the introduction of that diſtreſs, which they 


ſo commendably relieve, by their liberality. 


To conclude, Let our charity towards men 
be exalted into piety towards God, from the 
ſerious conſideration, that we are all his crea- 
tures; a conſideration which enforces that 
duty upon our conſciences, as we have any 
regard to Him. This kind of adjuration, and 
a moſt ſolemn one it is, one often hears pro- 
faned by a very unworthy fort of people, 
when they aſk relief for God's Jake. But 
ſurely the principle itſelf, which contains in 
it every thing great, and juſt, and good, is 
grievouſly forgotten among us. To relieve 
the poor for God's fake, is to do it in confor- 
mity to the order of nature, and to his will, 
and his example, who is the author and go- 


vernor of it; and in thankful remembrance, 


X that 
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that all we have is from his bounty. It is to 


do it, in his behalf, and as to him. For He. 
that hath pity upon the poor, lendeth unto the 


Lord * : And our Saviour has declared, that 
he will take as given to himſelf, what is given 
in a well-choſen charity T. Laſtly, It is to 
do it under a ſenſe of the account which will 
be required of what is committed to our truſt, 


when the rich and poor, who meet here upon 


terms of ſo great inequality, ſhall neet here- 


after upon a level, before him who is the 


Maker of them all. 


* Prov. xix. 17. + Matt. xxv. 40. 
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SERMON III. 


HOUSE or LOR BY 


1 HE 
 ABBEY-CHURCH of WESTMINSTER, 


On FRIDALY, JANUARY 30, 1740-41. 


Being the Day appointed to be obſerved as the Day 
of the Martyrdom of King ChaRLESs I. 


1 PETER ii. 16. 


And not uſing your liberty for a cloke of malici- 
ouſneſs, but as the ſervants of God. 


N hiftory fo full of important and in- 
tereſting events as that which this day 

recalls annually to our thoughts, cannot but 
afford them very different ſubjects for their 
moſt ſerious and uſeful employment. But 
there ſeems none which it more naturally 
leads us to conſider than that of hypocriſy, as 
| | X 2 it 
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it ſets before us ſo many examples of it; or 
which will yield us more practical inſtruction, 
as theſe examples ſo forcibly admoniſh us, 
not only to be upen our guard againſt the 
pernicious effects of this vice in others, but 
alſo to watch over our own hearts, againſt 
every thing of the like kind in ourſelves: for 
hypocriſy, in the moral and religious conſi- 
deration of things, is of much larger extent 
than every one may imagine. 

Iv common language, which is formed up- 
on the common intercourſes amongſt men, 
hypocriſy ſignifies little more than their pre- 
tending what they really do not mean, in 
order to delude one another. But in ſcrip- 
ture, which treats chiefly of our behaviour 
towards God and our own conſciences, it 
ſignifies not only the endeavour to delude our 
tellow-creatures, but likewiſe inſincerity to- 
wards Him, and towards ourſelves. And 
therefore, according to the whole analogy of 
ſcripture language, * 70 uſe liberty as a cloke 


of 


* The hypocriſy laid to the charge of the Phariſees, 
and Sadducees, in Matt. xvi. at the beginning, and in 
Luke Xii. 54, is determinately this, that their vicious 
paſſions blinded them ſo as to prevent their diſcerning the 
evidence of our Saviour's miſſion; though no more un- 
derſtanding was neceſſary to diſcern it, than what they 
had, and made uſe of in common matters. Here they are 
called hypocrites merely upon account of their inſincerity 
towards God and their own conſciences, and not at all 
upon account of any inſincerity towards men. This laſt 
indeed is included in that general hypocriſy, which, 
throughout the goſpels, is repreſented as their — 

| | 0 
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, malictouſneſs, muſt be underſtood to mean, 
not only endeavouring to impoſe upon others, 
by indulging wayward paſſions, or carrying 
on indirect deſigns, under pretences of it; 


but alſo excuſing and palliating ſuch things 
| | to 


ed character; but the former is as much included. For 
they were not men, who, without any belief at all of re- 
ligion, put on the appearance of it only in order to 
deceive the world : on the contrary they believed their 
religion, and were zealous in it. But their religion, 
which they believed, and were zealous in, was in its 
nature hypocritical: for it was the form, not the reality; 

it allowed them in immoral practices; and indeed was 
itſelf in ſome reſpects immoral, as they indulged their 
pride, and uncharitableneſs under the notion of zeal for 
it. See Fer. ix. 6. P/al. Ixxviii. 36. Job iii. 19. and 
Matt. xv. 7—14. and xxiii. 13, 16, 19, 24, 26, where 
bypocrite, and blind, are uſed promiſcuouſly. Again, the 
ſcripture ſpeaks of the n 1 /in; and its deceiv- 
ing thoſe who are guilty of it: Heb. iii. 13. Eph. iv. 
22. Nom. vii. 11. of men's acting as if they could de- 
cerve and mock God : I.. xxix. 15. Acts v. 3. Gal. vi. 7. 
of their blinding their own eyes: Matt. xiii. 15. Als 
XXViii. 27. and decerving themſelves; which is quite a dif- 
ferent thing from being deceived, 1 Cor. iii. 18. 1 John 
i. 8. Gal. vi. 3. Jam. i. 22, 26. Many more coin 
cident paſſages might be mentioned: but I will add only 
one. In 2 Thefſ. ii. it is foretold, that by means of ſome 
arce, ſome energy of deluſion, men ſhould believe the he 
which is there treated of: this force of deluſion is not any 
thing without them, but ſomewhat within them, which 
it is expreſly faid they ſhould bring upon themſelves, by 
not receiving the love of the truth, but having pleaſure in 
unrighteouſneſs. Anſwering to all this is that very re- 
markable paſſage of our Lord, Matt. vi. 22, 23. Luke 
xi. 34, 35. and that admonition repeated fourteen times 
in the New Teſtament, he that hath ears to hear, let him 
bear. And the ground of this whole manner of conſider- 
ing things; for jt is not to be ſpoken of as only a peculiar 
| Ds kind 
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to ourſelves; ſerving ourſelves of ſuch pre- 


tences to quiet our own minds in any thing 
which is wrong. 1 

LIBERTY in the writings of the New 
Teſtament, for the moſt part, ſignifies, be- 
ing delivered from the bondage of the cere- 
monial law ; or of fin and the devil, which 
St. Paul calls the glorious liberty of the chil- 
dren off God *. This laſt is a progreſſive 
ſtate : and the perfection of it, whether at- 
tainable in this world or not, conſiſts in that 
perfect love , which St. John ſpeaks of; 


and which, as it implies an entire coinci- 


dence of our wills with the will of God, 


muſt be a ſtate of the moſt abſolute free- 


dom, in the moſt literal and proper ſenſe. 


But whatever St. Peter diſtinctly meant by 
this word, liberty, the text gives occaſion 


kind of ! but is a moſt accurate and ſtrictly 

Juſt manner of conſid 
the ground of it, I ſay, is, that when perſons will not be 
influenced by ſuch evidence in religion as they act upon 
in the daily courſe of life, or when their notions of reli- 
gion (and I might add of virtue) are in any fort recon- 
cileable with what is vicious, it is ſome faulty negligence 
or prejudice, which thus deludes them; in very diffe- 
rent ways, perhaps, and very different degrees. But 
when any one is thus deluded through his own fault, in 
whatever way or degree it is, he deludes himſelf. And 
this is as properly hypocriſy towards himſelf, as deluding 
the world is hypocriſy towards the world: And he who 
is guilty of it 2 as if he could deceive and mock God; 
and therefore is an hypocrite towards him, in as ſtrict 
_ literal a ſenſe as the nature of the ſubject will 
-  ® Rom, viii. 21. + 1 John iv. 18. ̃ 
to 


ering characters and moral conduct; 
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to conſider any kind of it, which is liable to 
the abuſe he here warns us againſt. How- 
ever, it appears that he meant to comprehend 
that liberty, were it more or leſs, which 
they to whom he was writing enjoyed under 
civil government : for of civil government 
he is ſpeaking juſt before and afterwards : | 
* Submit your ſelves to every ordinance of man 
for the Lord's ſake : whether it be to the hing, 
as ſupreme ; or unto governors, as unto them 
| that are ſent by him. For ſo is the will of 
God, that with well-doing, of which dutiful 
behaviour towards authority is a very mate- 
rial inſtance, ye may put to filence the igno- 
rance of fooliſh men: As free, perhaps in 
diſtinction from the ſervile ſtate, of which 
he ſpeaks afterwards +, and not ufing your 
liberty for a cloke of maliciouſneſs, of any thing 
wrong, for ſo the word fignifies ; and there- 
fore comprehends petulance, affectation of 
popularity, with any other like frivolous turn 
of mind, as well as the more hateful and dan- 
gerous paſſions, ſuch as malice, or ambition ; 
for all of which liberty may equally be »/ed as 
a clote. The apoſtle adds, But as the ſervants 
of God : as free—but as his ſervants, who re- 
quires dutiful ſubmiſſion to every ordinance of 
man, to magiſtracy ; and to whom we are 
accountable for our manner of ufing the li- 
berty we enjoy under it; as well as for all 
other parts of our behaviour. Not ufing your 


| * L Pet. i Th 13. s 5 ver. 18. | 
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liberty as a choke of maliciouſneſs, but as the 
ſervants of God. N 

HERE are three things offered to our con- 
fideration : | 

Fin, A general ſuppoſition, that what is 
wrong cannot be avowed in its proper co- 
lours, but ſtands in need of ſome clołe to be 
thrown over it: Secondly, A particular one, 
that there is danger, ſome ſingular danger, 
of liberty's being made uſe of for this pur- 
poſe: Laftly, An admonition not to make 
this ill uſe of our liberty, ut to uſe it as the 
ſervants of God. | 

I. HeRE is a general ſuppoſition, tha 
what 1s wrong cannot be avowed in its pro- 
per colours, but ſtands in need of ſome c/oke 
to be thrown over it. God has conſtituted 
our nature, and the nature of fociety after 
ſuch a manner, that, generally ſpeaking, men 
cannot encourage or ſupport themſelves in 
wickedneſs upon the foot of there being -no 
difference between right and wrong, or by a 
direct avowal of wrong; but by diſguiſing it, 
and endeavouring to ſpread over it ſome co- 
lours of right. And they do this in every 
capacity and every reſpect, in which there is 
a right or a wrong. They do it, not only as 
ſocial creatures under civil government, but 
alſo as moral agents under the government of 
God ; in one caſe to make a proper figure in 
the world, and delude their fellow-creatures ; 
in the other to keep peace within them- 
ſelves, and delude their own conſciences. 
of. FE: And 
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And the deluſion in both caſes being volun- 
tary, is, in ſcripture, called by one name, 
and ſpoken againſt in the ſame manner: 
though doubtleſs they are much more explicit 
with themſelves, and more diſtinctly con- 
ſcious of what they are about, in one caſe 
than in the other. Z 

Tu fundamental laws of all governments 
are virtuous ones, prohibiting treachery, in- 
juſtice, cruelty : and the law of reputation 
enforces thoſe civil laws, by rendering theſe 
vices every where infamous, and the contra 
virtues honourable and of good report. Thus 
far the conſtitution of ſociety is viſibly moral: 
And hence it 1s, that men cannot live in it 
without taking care to cover thoſe vices when 
they have them, and make ſome profeſſion of 
the oppoſite virtues, fidelity, juſtice, kind 
regard to others when they have them not: 
but eſpecially is this neceſſary in order to 
diſguiſe and colour over indirect purpoſes, 
which require the concurrence of ſeveral 
perſons. 2 

Now all falſe pretences of this kind are to 
be called hypocritical, as being contrary to 
ſimplicity ; though not always deſigned, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, to beget a falſe belief. - For 
it is to be obſerved, that they are often made 
without any formal intention to have them 
| believed, or to have it thought that there is 
any reality under theſe pretences. Many ex- 
amples occur of verbal profeſſions of fidelity, 
juſtice, public regards, in caſes where dr 
„ | COU 
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could be no imagination of their being be- 
lieved. And what other account can be given 
of theſe merely verbal profeſſions, but that 
they were thought the proper language for 
the public ear; and made in buſineſs, for the 
very ſame kind of reaſons as civility 1s kept up 
in converſation ? 

THESE falſe profeſſions of virtue, which 
men have, in all ages, found it neceſſary to 
make their appearance with abroad, muſt 
have been originally taken up in order to de- 
ceive in the proper ſenſe : then they became 
| habitual, and often intended merely by way of 
form: yet often ſtill, to ſerve their original 
purpoſe of deceiving. 

_ THERE is doubtleſs amongſt mankind a 
great deal of this hypocriſy towards each 
other: but not ſo much as may ſometimes 
be ſuppoſed. For part which has, at firſt 
ſight, this appearance, is in reality that other 
hypocriſy before- mentioned; that ſelf- de- 

ceit, of which the ſcripture ſo remarkably 
takes notice. There are indeed perſons who 
live 40:thout God in the world*: and ſome 
appear ſo hardened as to keep no meaſures 
with themſelves. But as very ill men may 
have a real and ſtrong ſenſe of virtue and 

religion, in proportion as this is the caſe with 
any, they cannot be eaſy within themſelves 
but by deluding their conſciences. And 


though they ſhould, in rat menlare, get 


f * Eph. li, 12. | 
3 | over 
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over their religion, yet this will not do. For 
as long as they carry about with thei any 
ſuch ſenſe of things, as makes them con- 
demn what is wrong in others, they could 
not but condemn the ſame in themſelves, and 
diſlike and be diſguſted with their own cha- 
racer and conduct, if they would confider 
them diſtinctly, and in a full light. But this 
ſometimes they careleſsly neglect to do, and 
ſometimes carefully avoid doing. And as the 
integrity of the upright guides him *, guides 
even a man's judgment; ſo wickedneſs may 
diſtort it to ſuch a degree, as that he may 
call evil good, and good evil; put darkneſs for 
light, and light for darkneſs |; and think 
wickedly, that God is ſuch an one as himſelf }. 
Even the better ſort of men are, in ſome de- 
gree, liable to diſguiſe and palliate their fail- 
ings to themſelves: but perhaps there are 
few men who go on calmly in a courſe of 
very bad things, without ſomewhat of the 
kind now deſcribed in a very high degree. 
They try appearances upon themſelves as 
well as upon the world, and with at leaſt as 
much ſucceſs; and chuſe to manage ſo as to 
make their own minds eaſy with their faults, 
which can ſcarce be without management, 
rather than to mend them. 1 
Bur whether from men's deluding them- 
ſelves, or from their intending to delude the 
world, it is evident ſcarce * thing _ 


N 3 xi. 3. + II. v. 20. 1 Pal. I. 21. 
in 


out the whole rebellion. Vet with unheard- 
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in public has ever been accompliſhed, or even 
attempted, but under falſe colours : either 


by pretending one thing, which was right, 


to be defigned, when it was really another 
thing, which was wrong ; or if that which 


was wrong was avowed, by endeavouring to 


give it ſome appearance of right. For ty- 
ranny, and faction fo friendly to it, and which 
is indeed tyranny out of power, and un- 
juſt wars, and perſecution, by which the 


earth has been laid waſte ; all this has all 


along been carried on with pretences of truth, - 
right, general good. So it is, men cannot 


find in their heart to join in ſuch things, 


without ſuch honeſt words to be the bond 
of the union, though they know among 
themſelves, that they are only words, and 
often though they know, that every body elſe 


Enows it too. 


THesE obſervations might be exemplified 
by numerous inſtances in the hiſtory which 
led to them: and without them it is impoſſi- 
ble to underſtand in any fort the general 
character of the chief actors in it, who were 
engaged in the black deſign of ſubverting the 
conſtitution of their country. This they 
compleated with the moſt enormous act of 
mere power, in defiance of all laws of God 
and man, and in expreſs contradiction to the 


real deſign and public votes of that aſſembly, 
_ whoſe commiſſion, they profeſſed, was their 


only warrant for any thing they did through- 
of 
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of hypocriſy towards men, towards God and 


their own conſciences, for without ſuch a 
complication of it their conduct is inexplica- 
ble; even this action, which ſo little admitted 
of any cloke, was, we know, contrived and 
carried into execution, under pretences of au- 
thority, religion, liberty, and by profaning 
the forms of juſtice in an arraignment and 
trial, like to what is uſed in regular legal pro- 
cedures. No age indeed can ſhew an exam- 

le of hypocriſy parallel to this. But the 
hittory of all ages, and all countries will ſhew, 
what has been really going forward over the 
face of the earth, to be very different from 
what has been always pretended; and that 
virtue has been every W profeſſed much 
more than it has been any where practiſed: 


nor could ſociety, from the very nature of its 


conſtitution, ſubſiſt without ſome general 
publick profeſſion of it. Thus the face, and 
appearance which the world has in all times 
put on, for the eaſe and ornament of life, and 
in purſuit of further ends, is the juſteſt ſatyr 
upon what has in all times been carrying on 
under it: and ill men are deſtined, by the 
condition of their being as ſocial creatures, 
always to bear about with them, and, in dif- 
ferent degrees, to profeſs, that law of virtue, 
by which they ſhall finally be judged and con- 
demned. | 


IT. As fair pretences, of one ſort or other, 
have thus always been made uſe of by man- 
. | - kind 
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kind to colour over indirect and wrong de- 
figns from the world, and to palliate and ex- 
cuſe them to their own minds; liberty, in 
common with all other good things, is liable 
to be made this uſe of, and is alſo liable to it 


in a way more peculiar to itſelf : which was 


the ſecond thing to be conſidered. 

Id the Hiſtory which this day refers us to, 
we find our conſtitution, in church and ſtate, 
deſtroyed under pretences, not only of reli- 


gion, but of ſecuring liberty, and carrying it 


to a greater height. The deſtruction of the 


former was with zeal of ſuch a kind, as would 


not have been warrantable, though it had 
been employed in the deſtruction of heathen- 
iſm. And the confuſions, the perſecuting 
ſpirit, and incredible fanaticiſm, which grew 
up upon its ruins, cannot but teach ſober- 
minded men to reverence ſo mild and reaſon- 


able an eſtabliſhment, now it is reſtored; for 


the preſervation of chriſtianity and keeping up 


a ſenſe of it amongſt us, and for the inſtruction 


and guide of the ignorant ; nay were it only for 
guarding religion from ſuch extravagancies : 
eſpecially as theſe important purpoſes are 
ſerved by it without bearing hard in the leaſt 
upon any. 

AnD the concurrent courſe of things, 
which brought on the ruin of our civil con- 
ſtitution, and what followed upon it, are no 
leſs inſtructive. The oppoſition, by legal and 


1 methods, to prerogatives un- 
nown to the conſtitution, was doubtleſs 
| formed 
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formed upon the juſteſt fears in behalf of it. 


But new diſtruſts aroſe: new cauſes were 
given for them : theſe were moſt unreaſonably 
aggravated. The better part gradually gave 
way to the more violent : and the better part 
themſelves ſeem to have inſiſted upon im- 
_ practicable ſecurities againſt that one danger 
to liberty, of which they had too great cauſe 
to be apprehenſive; and wonderfully over- 
looked all other dangers to it, which yet were, 
and ever will be many and great. Thus they 
joined in the current meaſures, till they were 
utterly unable to ſtop the miſchiefs, to which, 
with too much diſtruſt on one fide, and too 
little on the other, they had contributed. 
Never was a more remarkable example of the 
wiſe man's obſervation, that the beginning of 
trie is as-when one letteth out water x. For 

this oppoſition, thus begun, ſurely without 
intent of proceeding to violence; yet as it 
went on, like an overflowing ſtream in its 
progreſs, it collected all fort of impurities, 

and grew more outrageous as it grew more 
Ez corrupted ; till at length it bore down every 

| thing good before it. This naturally brought - 

on arbitrary power in one ſhape, which was 

odious to every body, and which could not be 
accommodated to the forms of our conſtitu- 
tion; and put us in the utmoſt danger of 
having it entailed upon us under another, 
which might. For at the king's return, ſuch 
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was the juſt indignation of the publick at 


What it had ſeen, and fear of feeling again 


what it had felt, from the popular fide ; ſuch 
the. depreſſion and compliance, not only of 
the more guilty, but alſo of thoſe, who with 
better meaning had gone on with them ; and 
a great deal too far many of this character 


had gone; and ſuch the undiſtinguiſhing dif- 


truſt the people had of them all, that the 
chief ſecurity of our liberties ſeems to have 
been, their not being attempted at that time. 

Bur though perſons contributed to all this 
miſchief and danger with different degrees of 
guilt, none could contribute to them with in- 
nocence, who at all knew what they were 
about. Indeed the deſtruction of a free con- 


ſtitution of government, though men ſee or 


fancy many defects in it, and whatever they 


deſign or pretend, ought not to be thought 
of without horror. For the deſign is in itſelf 
unjuſt, ſince it is romantick to ſuppoſe it 
legal: it cannot be proſecuted without the 
moſt wicked means: nor accomplithed but 


with the preſent ruin of liberty, religious as 


well as civil; for it muſt be the ruin of its 
preſent ſecurity. Whereas the reſtoration of 


it muſt depend upon a thouſand future con- 
tingencies, the integrity, underſtanding, power 


of the perſons, into whoſe hands anarchy and 
confuſion ſhould throw things : and who they 
will be, the hiſtory before us may ſurely ſerve 


to ſhew, no human foreſight can determine ; 


even though ſuch a terrible criſis were to 


hap- 
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happen in an age, not diſtinguiſhed for the 
want of principle and publick ſpirit, and when 
nothing particular were to be apprehended 
from abroad. It would be partiality to ſay, 
that no conſtitution of government can poſli- 
bly be imagined more perfect than our own : 
And ingenuous youth may be warmed with 
the idea of one, againſt which nothing can be 
objected. But it is the ſtrongeſt objection 
againſt attempting to put in practice the moſt 
perfect theory, that it is impracticable, or too 
dangerous to be attempted. And whoever 
will thoroughly conſider, in what degree man- 
kind are really influenced by reaſon, and in 
| what degree by cuſtom, may, I think, be 


convinced, that the ſtate of human affairs does 


not even admit of an equivalent, for the miſ- 
chief of ſetting things afloat ; and the danger 
of parting with thoſe ſecurities of liberty, 
which ariſe from regulations of long preſcrip- 
tion and ancient uſage: eſpecially at a time 
when the directors are fo very numerous, and 
the obedient ſo few. Reaſonable men there- 
fore will look upon the general plan of our 
conſtitution, tranſmitted down to us by our 
anceſtors, as ſacred; and content themſelves 
with calmly doing what their ſtation requires, 
towards rectifying the particular things which 
they think amiſs, and ſupplying the particular 
things which they think deficient in it, fo far 
as is practicable without endangering the 
whole. | 
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Bur liberty is in many other dangers from 
itſelf beſides thoſe which ariſe from formed 
deſigns of deſtroying it, under hypocritical 
pretences, or romantick ſchemes of reſtoring 
it upon a more perfect plan. It is particu- 
larly liable to become exceſſive, and to dege- 
nerate inſenſibly into licentiouſneſs; in the 
ſame manner as liberality, for example, is apt 
to degenerate into extravagance. And as men 
cloke their extravagance to themſelves under 
the notion of liberality, and to the world un- 
der the name of it, ſo licentiouſneſs paſſes 
under the name and notion of liberty. Now 
it is to be obſerved, that there is, in ſome re- 
ſpects or other, a very peculiar contrariety 
between thoſe vices which conſiſt in excels, 


and the virtues of which they are ſaid to be 
the exceſs, and the reſemblance, and whoſe 


names they affect to bear; the exceſs of any 
thing being always to its 1 and tending to 


its deſtruction. In this manner licentiouſneſs 


is in its very nature, a preſent infringement 
upon liberty, and dangerous to it for the fu- 
ture. Vet it is treated by many perſons 
with peculiar indulgence under this very no- 
tion, as being an exceſs of liberty. And an 
exceſs of liberty it is to the licentious them- 
ſelves: but what is it to thoſe who ſuffer by 
them, and who do not think, that amends is 


at all made them by having it left in their 


power to retaliate fately ? When by popular 
inſurrections, or defamatory libels, or in an 


ke way, the needy and the turbulent ſecurely 
injure 
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injure quiet people in their tqrtune or good- 
name, ſo far quiet people are no more free 


| than if a ſingle tyrant uſed them thus. A par- 


ticular man may be licentious without being 
leſs free : but a community cannot ; fince the 
licentiouſneſs of one will unavoidably break 


in upon the liberty of another. Civil liberty, 


the liberty of a community, is a ſevere and a 


_ reſtrained thing; implies in the notion of it, 


authority, ſettled ſubordinations, ſubjection and 
obedience ; and is altogether as much hurt by 
too little of this kind as by too much of it. 

And the love of liberty, when it is indeed the 
love of liberty, which carries us to withſtand 
tyranny, will as much carry us to reverence 
authority, and ſupport it; for this moſt ob- 
vious reaſon, that one is as neceſſary to the 
very being of liberty, as the other is deſtruc- 
tive of it. And therefore the love of liberty, 

which does not produce this effect; the love 
of liberty, which is not a real principle of 
dutiful behaviour towards authority; is as 
hypocritical, as the religion which is not pro- 


ductive of a good life. Licentiouſneſs is in 


truth, ſuch an exceſs of liberty as is of the 
ſame nature with tyranny. For what is the 
difference between them, but that one is law- 


leſs power exerciſed under pretence of autho- 
rity, or by perſons inveſted with it; the other 


lawleſs power exerciſed under pretence of li- 
berty, or without any pretence at all? A peo- 
ple then muſt always be Jeſs free in propor- 
tion as they are more licentious ; licentiouſneſs 
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being, not only difterent from liberty, but di- 
rectly contrary to it ; a direct breach upon it. 
IT is moreover of a growing nature ; and 
of ſpeedy growth too; and, with the culture 
which it has amongſt us, needs no great 
length of time to get to ſuch an height as no 
legal government will be able to reſtrain, or 
ſubſiſt under: which is the condition the hiſ- 
torian deſcribes in ſaying, they could neither 
bear their vices, nor the remedies of them *. 


I faid legal government: for, in the preſent 


ſtate of the world, there is no danger of our 
becoming ſavages. Had licentiouſneſs finiſh- 
ed its work, and deſtroyed our conſtitution, 
power would not be wanting, from one quar- 


ter or another, ſufficient to ſubdue us, and 


keep us in ſubjection. But government, as 
diſtinguſhed from mere power, free govern- 
ment, neceſlarily implies reverence in the 
ſubjects of it, for authority, or power regu- 
lated by laws; and an habit of ſubmiſſion to 
the ſubordinations in civil life, throughout its 
ſeveral ranks: nor is a people capable of li- 
berty without ſomewhat of this kind. But 
it muſt be obſerved, and leſs ſurely cannot be 
obſerved, this reverence and ſubmiſſion will 
at beſt be very precarious, if it be not found- 
ed upon a ſenſe of authority being God's or- 
dinance, and the ſubordinations in life a pro- 
vidential * of e Now let it 
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be conſidered, for ſurely it is not duly conſi- 
dered, what is really the ſhort amount of thoſe 
_ repreſentations, which perſons of ſuperior 
rank give, and encourage to be given of each 
other, and which are ſpread over the nation ? 
Is it not ſomewhat, in itſelf, and in its cir- 
cumſtances, beyond any thing in any other 
age or country of the world? And what effect 
mult the continuance of this extravagant li- 
centiouſneſs in them, not to mention other 
kinds of it, have upon the people in thoſe re- 
ſpects juſt mentioned? Muſt it not neceſſarily 
tend to wear out of their minds all reverence 
[ for authority, and reſpect for ſuperiors of 
f every ſort; and, joined with the irreligious 
principles we find ſo induſtriouſly propagated, 
to introduce a total profligateneſs amongſt 
them; fince, let them be as bad as they will, 
it is ſcarce poſſible they can be ſo bad as they 
are inſtructed they may be, or worſe than 
they are told their ſuperiors are? And is there 
no danger that all this, to mention only one 
ſuppoſeable courſe of it, may raiſe ſomewhat 
like that levelling ſpirit, upon atheiſtical prin- 
ciples, which, in the laſt age, prevailed upon 
enthuſiaſtic ones? not to ſpeak of the poſſi- 
bility, that different ſorts of people may unite, 
in it, upon theſe contrary principles. And 
may not this ſpirit, together with a concur- 
rence of ill humors, and of perſons who hope 
to find their account in confuſion, ſoon pre- 
vail to ſuch a degree, as will require more of 
the good old principles of loyalty and of reli- 
i * gion 
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gion to withſtand it, than appear to be left 
amongſt us? 

What legal remedies can be provided 
againſt theſe miſchiefs, or whether any at all, 


are conſiderations the fartheſt from my 


thoughts. No government can be free, 
which is not adminiſtered by general ſtated 
laws: and theſe cannot comprehend every 
caſe, which wants to be provided againſt : 

nor can new ones be made for every parti- 
cular caſe, as it ariſes: and more particular 
laws, as well as more general ones, admit of 
infinite evaſions : and legal government for- 
bids any but legal methods of redreſs; which 
cannot but be liable to the ſame ſort of im- 


perfections: beſides the additional one of 


delay; and whilſt redreſs is delayed, however 
unavoidably, wrong ſubſiſts. Then there are 


very bad things, which human authority can 


ſcarce provide againſt at all, but by methods 
dangerous to liberty; nor fully, but by ſuch 
as would be fatal to it. Theſe things ſhew, 
that liberty, in the very nature of it, abſo- 


lutely requires, and even ſuppoſes, that peo- 


le be able to govern themſelves in thoſe re- 
ſpects in which they are free; otherwiſe their 
wickedneſs will be in proportion to their li- 
berty, and this * of bleſſings will be- 


come a curſe. 


III. Theſe things ſhew likewiſe, that there 
is but one adequate remedy to the foremen- 
tioned evils, even that hk the apoſtle pre- 
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ſcribes in the laſt words of the text, to con- 


ſider ourſelves as the ſervants of God, who in- 


joins dutiful ſubmiſſion to civil authority, as 
his ordinance ; and to whom we are account- 


able for the uſe we make of the liberty which 


we enjoy under it. Since men cannot live 
out of ſociety, nor in it without government, 
government is plainly a divine appointment; 
and conſequently ſubmiſſion to it, a moſt evi- 
dent duty of the law of nature. And we all 


know in how forcible a manner it is put upon 


our conſciences in ſcripture. Nor can this 
obligation be denied formally upon any prin- 


_ ciples, but ſuch as ſubvert all other obliga- 


tions. Yet many amongſt us ſeem not to 
conſider it as any obligation at all. This 
doubtleſs is, in a great meaſure, owing to diſ- 
ſoluteneſs and corruption of manners : but I 
think it is partly owing to their having re- 
duced it to nothing in theory. Whereas this 
obligation ought to be put upon the fame 
foot with all other general ones, which are 
not abſolute and without exception: and our 
ſubmiſſion is due in all caſes but thoſe, which 
we really diſcern to be exception# to this ge- 
neral rule. And they, who are perpetually 
diſplaying the exceptions, though they do not 
indeed contradict the meaning of any parti- 
cular text of ſcripture, which ſurely intended 
to make no alteration in men's civil rights ; 


yet they go againſt the general tenor of ſcrip- 


ture. For the ſcripture, throughout the 
whole of it, commands ſubmiſſion; ſuppoſing 
d 27 | men 
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men apt enough of themſelves to make the 
exceptions, and not to need being continually 
reminded of them. Now if we are really 
under any obligations of duty at all to magiſ- 


trates, honour and reſpect, in our behaviour 


towards them, muſt doubtleſs be their due. 
And they who refuſe to pay them this ſmall 
and eaſy regard, who deſpiſe dominion, and 
ſpeak evil of dignities *, ſhould ſeriouſly aſk 
themſelves, what reſtrains them from any 
other inſtance whatever of undutifulneſs ? 


And if it be principle, why not from this? 


Indeed free government ſuppoſes,” that the 
conduct of affairs may be inquired into, and 
ſpoken of with freedom. Yet ſurely this 
ſhould be done with decency, for the ſake of 
liberty itſelf; for its honour, and its ſecurity. 
But be it done as it will, it is a very different 
thing from libelling, and endeavouring to 
vitity the perſons of ſuch as are in authority. 
It will be hard to find an inſtance, in which 
a ſerious man could calmly ſatisfy himſelf in 
doing this. It is in no caſe neceſſary, and in 
every caſe of very pernicious tendency. But 
the immorality of it increaſes in proportion to 
the integrity, and ſuperior rank of the perſons 
thus treated. It is therefore in the higheſt 
degree immoral, when it extends to the ſu- 
preme authority in the perſon of a prince, 
from whom our liberties are in no imaginable 
danger, whatever they may be from ourſelves ; 


* Jude 8. | 
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and whoſe mild, and ſtrictly legal government 


could not but make any virtuous people 
happy. 


A FREE government, which the good pro- 


vidence of God has preſerved to us through 


innumerable dangers, is an invaluable bleſſing. 


And our ingratitude to Him in abuſing of it, 
muſt be great in proportion to the greatneſs 


of the bleſſing, and the providential deliver- 


ances by which it has been preſerved to us. 
Vet the crime of abuſing this bleſſing, re- 


ceives further aggravation from hence, that 
ſuch abuſe always is to the reproach, and 
tends to the ruin of it. The abuſe of liberty 


has directly overturned many free govern- 


ments, as well as our own, on the popular 
ſide; and has, in various ways, contributed to 
the ruin of many, which have been overturned 
on the ſide of authority. Heavy therefore 
muſt be their guilt, who ſhall be found to 
have given ſuch advantages againſt it, as well 
as theirs who have taken them. 


Laftly, The conſideration, that we are the 
ſervants of God, reminds us, that we are ac- 


countable to Him for our behaviour in thoſe 


reſpects, in which it is out of the reach of all 
human authority; and is the ſtrongeſt enforce- 
ment of ſincerity; as al fhings are naked, and 
open unto the eyes of him with whom we have 
t do x. Artificial behaviour might perhaps 
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avail much towards quieting our conſciences, 
and making our part good in the ſhort com- 


petitions of this world: but what will it avail 


us conſidered as under the government of 
God? Under his government, there is no dark- 


neſs, nor ſhadow of death, where the workers of 


iniquity may hide themſelves x. He has indeed 
inſtituted civil government over the face of 
the earth, for the puniſhment of evil-dvers, and 


for the praije, the apoſtle does not fay the re- 


warding, but, Vr the praiſè of them that do 
well F. Yet as the worſt anſwer theſe ends 
in ſome meaſure, the beſt can do it very im- 
perfectly. Civil government can by no means 
take cognizance of every work, which is good 
or evil: many things are done in /ecret ; the 
authors unknown to it, and often the things 
themſelves : Then it cannot ſo much conſider 
actions, under the view of their being morally 
good, or evil, as under the view of their being 
miſchievous, or beneficial to ſociety : nor can 
it in any wile execute judgment in rewardi 

what is good, as it can, and ought, and does, 
in puniſhing what is eb But God ſball bring 
every work into judgment, with every ſecret 
thing, whether it be good, or whether it be 


evil F. 


Job xxxiv. 22. + 1 Pet. ii. 16 Ecdl. xii. 14. 
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SERMON WM 


PREACHED IN THE PARISH CHURCH OF 


CuRIisT-CHURCH, LONDON; 
On TrvzsDay, Mar 9, 1745. 


Being the Time of the YEARLY MzzTING of the 


 CariLDREN educated in the Charity-Schools, in 


and about the Cities of London and Weſtminſter, 


PRO v. XXu. 6. 


| Train up a child in the way he ſhould go: and 


when he is old, he will not depart from it. 


UMAN creatures, from the conſtitu- 
tion of their nature and the circum- 


ſtances in which they are placed, cannot but 


acquire habits during their childhood, by the 
impreſſions which are given them, and their 
own cuſtomary actions. And long before they 
arrive at mature age, theſe habits form a ge- 
neral ſettled character. And the obſervation 
of the text, that the moſt early habits are 
uſually the moſt laſting, is likewiſe every one's 


obſervation. Now whenever children are left 
to 
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to themſelves, and to the guides and com- 
panions which they chooſe, or by hazard light 
upon, we find by experience, that the firſt 
impreſſions they take, and courſe of action 
they get into, are very bad; and ſo conſe- 

uently muſt be their habits, and character, 
and future behaviour. Thus if they are not 
trained up in the way they /hould go, they will 
certainly be trained up in the way they /bould 
nat go; and, in all probability, will perſevere 
in it, and become miſerable themſelves, and 
miſchievous to ſociety : which, in event, is 
worſe, upon account of both, than if they had 


been expoſed to periſh in their infancy. On 


the other hand, the ingenuous docility of 
children before they have been deceived, their 
diſtruſt of themſelves, and natural deference 
to grown people, whom they find here ſettled 
in a world where they themſelves are ſtrang- 
ers; and to whom they have recourſe for 
advice, as readily as for protection; which 
deference 1s ſtill greater towards thoſe who 
are placed over them: Theſe things give the 
juſteſt grounds to expect, that they may re- 
ceive ſuch impreſſions, and be influenced to 
ſuch a courſe of behaviour, as will produce 
laſting good habits; and, together with the 
dangers beſorementioncd, are as truly a natu- 
ral demand upon us to train them up in the 
way they ſhould go, as their bodily wants are 
a demand to provide them bodily nouriſh- 
ment. Brute creatures are appointed ta do 
no more than this laft for their offspring, 

| nature 
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nature forming them by inſtincts to the par- 
ticular manner of life appointed them; from 
which they never deviate. But this is ſo far 
from being the caſe of men, that, on the con- 
trary, conſidering communities collectively, 
every ſucceſſive generation 1s left, in the or- 
dinary courſe of providence, to be formed by 
the preceding one; and becomes good or bad, 
though not without its own merit or demerit, 
as this truſt is diſcharged or violated, chiefly 
in the management of youth. 

Wr ought, doubtleſs, to inſtruct and ad- 
moniſh grown perſons ; to reſtrain them from 
What is evil, and encourage them in what is 
good, as we are able: But this care of youth, 
abſtracted from all conſideration of the pa- 
rental affection, I ſay, this care of youth 
which is the general notion of education, be- 
comes a diſtinct ſubject, and a diſtinct duty, 
from the particular danger of their ruin, if 
left to themſelves, and the particular reafon 
we have to expect they will do well, if due 
care be taken of them. And from hence it 
follows, that children have as much right to 
Jome proper education, as to have their lives 
reſerved; and that when this is not given 
them by their parents, the care of it devolves 
upon all perſons, it becomes the duty of all, 
who are capable of contributing to it, and 
whoſe help is wanted. 

THEsE trite, but moſt important things, 
implied indeed in the text, being thus pre- 
miſed as briefly as I could expreſs them, I 
| pro- 
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proceed to conſider diſtinctly the general 
manner in which the duty of education is 
there laid before us: which will further ſhew 
its extent, and further obviate the idle objec- 
tions which have been made againſt it. And 
all this together will naturally lead us to con- 
ſider the occaſion and neceſſity of ſchools for 
the education of poor children, and in what 
light the objections againſt them are to be 
regarded. | 
SOLOMON might probably intend the text 
for a particular admonition to educate chil- 
dren in a manner ſuitable to their reſpective 
ranks, and future employments : but certainly 
he intended it for a general admonition to 
educate them in virtue and religion, and good 
conduct of themſelves in their temporal con- 
cerns. And all this together, in which they 
are to be educated, he calls the way they ſhould 


g, 7. e. he mentions it not as a matter of ſpe- 


culation but of practice. And conformably 
to this deſcription of the things in which 
children are to be educated, he deſcribes edu- 
cation itſelf : For he calls it Haining them up; 
which is a very different thing from merely 
teaching them ſome truths, neceſſary to be 
known or believed. It is endeavouring to 


form ſuch truths into practical principles in 


the mind, ſo as to render them of habitual 
good influence upon the temper and actions, 
in all the various occurrences of life. And 


this is not done by bare inſtruction ; but by 
that, together. with admoniſhing them fre- 


quently 
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quently, as occaſion offers; reſtraining them 
from what is evil, and exerciſing them in 
what is good. Thus the precept of the 
apoſtle concerning this matter is, to bring up 


children in the nurture and admonition of the 


Lord *; as it were by way of diſtinction from 


acquainting them merely with the principles 
of chriſtianity, as you would with any com- 


mon theory. Though education were no- 
thing more than informing children of ſome 


truths of importance to them, relating to re- 


ligion and common life, yet there would be 
great reaſon for it, notwithſtanding the fri- 
volous objections concerning the danger of 
giving them prejudices. But when we con- 
ſider, that ſuch information itſelf is really the 
leaſt part of it; and that it conſiſts in endea- 
vouring to put them into right diſpoſitions of 


mind, and right habits of living, in every re- 


lation and every capacity; this conſideration 
ſhews ſuch objections to be quite abſurd : 
ſince it ſhews them to be objections againſt 
doing a thing of the utmoſt importance at the 
natural opportunity of our doing it, childhood 
and youth ; and which 1s indeed, properly 
ſpeaking, our only one. For when they are 
grown up to maturity, they are out of our 
hands, and muſt be left to themſelves. The 
natural authority on one ſide ceaſes, and the 
deference on the other. God forbid, that it 
ſhould be impoſſible for men to recolle& 


| themſelves, and reform at an advanced age: 


* Eph. vi. 4. 
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but it 1s in no ſort in the power of others to 
gain upon them; to turn them away from 
what is wrong, and enforce upon them what 
is right, at that ſeaſon of their lives, in the 
manner we might have done in their child- 
hood. 

DovBTLEss religion requires inſtruction, 
for it is founded in knowledge and belief of 
ſome truths. And ſo is common prudence 
in the management of our temporal affairs. 
Yet neither of them confiſt in the knowledge 
or belief even of theſe fundamental truths ; 
but in our being brought by ſuch knowledge 
or belief to a correſpondent temper and be- 
haviour. Religion, as it ſtood under the Old 
Teſtament, is perpetually ſtiled h fear of 
God: under the New, faith in Chriſt, But 
as that fear of God does not ſignify literally 
being afraid of Him, but having a good heart, 
and leading a good life, in conſequence of 
ſuch fear; ſo this faith in Chriſt does not 
ſignify literally 4e/eving in Him in the ſenſe 
that word is uſed in common language, but 
becoming his real diſciples, i in cantequence of 
ſuch belief. 

Ous religion being then thus practical, 
conſiſting in a frame of mind and courſe of 
behaviour, ſuitable to the diſpenſation we are 
under, and which will bring us to our final 
good ; children ought, by edncation, to be 
habituated to this courſe of behaviour, and 
formed into this frame of mind. And it muft 
ever be remembered, that it no care be taken 

to 
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to do it, they will grow up in a direct con- 
trary behaviour, and be hardened in direct 
contrary habits. They will more and more 
corrupt themſelves, and ſpoil their proper 
nature. They will alienate themſelves farther 
from Gop; and not only neglect, but rrample 
under foot, the means which He in his infinite 
mercy has appointed for our recovery. And 
upon the whole, the ſame reaſons which 
ſhew, that they ought to be inſtructed and 
exerciſed in what will render them uſeful to 
ſociety, ſecure them from the preſent evils 
they are in danger of incurring, and procure 
them that ſatisfaction which lies within the 
reach of human prudence; ſhew likewiſe, 
that they ought to be inſtructed and exerciſed 
in what is ſuitable to the higheſt relations in 
which we ſtand, and the moſt important ca- 
pacity in which we can be conſidered; in 
thas temper of mind and courſe of behaviour, 
which will ſecure them from their chief evil, 
and bring them to their chief good. Beſides 
that religion is the principal ſecurity of men's 
acting a right part in ſociety, and even in 
reſpect to their own temporal happineſs, all 
things duly conſidered. | 
II is true indeed, children may be taught 
ſuperſtition, under the notion of religion ; 
and it is true alſo, that, under the notion of 
prudence, they may be educated in great miſ- 
takes as to the nature of real intereſt and 
good, reſpecting the preſent world. But this 
is no more a reaſon for not educating them 


2 | ac. 
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according to the beſt of our judgment, than 
our knowing how very hable we all are to err 
in other caſes, is a reaſon why we ſhould not, 
in thoſe other caſes, act according to the beſt 
of our judgment. 

IT being then of the greateſt importance, 
that children ſhould be thus educated, the 
providing ſchools to give this education to 
ſuch of them as would not otherwiſe have it, 
has the appearance, at leaſt at firſt fight, of 
deſerving a place amongſt the very delt of 
good works. One would be backward, me- 
thinks, in entertaining prejudices againſt it; 
and very forward, if one had any, to lay them 
aſide, upon being ſhewn that they were 

roundleſs. Let us conſider the whole ſtate 
of the caſe, For though this will lead us 
ſome little compaſs, yet I chuſe to do it; and 
the rather, becauſe there are people Who 
ſpeak of charity ſchools as a new- invented 
* and therefore to be looked upon 
with I know not what ſuſpicion, Whereas 
it will appear that the ſcheme of charity 
ſchools, even the. part of it, which is moſt 
looked upon in this light, teaching the chil- 
dren letters and accounts, is no otherwiſe 
new, than as the occaſion for it is ſo. 

FORMERLY not only the education of poor 
children, but alſo their maintenance, with 
that of the other poor, were left to volun- 
tary charities. But great changes of different 
ſorts happening over the nation, and charity 
becoming more cold, or the poor more nu- 

| merous, 
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merous, it was found neceſſary to make ſome 
legal proviſion for them. This might, much 
more 8 than charity ſchools, be called 
a new ſcheme. For without queſtion, the 
education of poor children was all along taken 
care of, by voluntary charities, more or leſs: 
but obliging us by law to maintain the poor, 
was new in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
Yet, becauſe a change of circumſtances made 
it neceſſary, its novelty was no reaſon againſt 
it. Now in that legal provifion for the main- 
tenance of the poor, poor children muſt 
doubtleſs have had a part in common with 
grown people. But this could never be ſuf- 
ficient for children, becauſe their caſe always 
requires more than mere maintenance ; it re- 
quires that they be educated in ſome proper 
manner. Wherever there are poor who want 
to be maintained by charity, there muſt be 
poor children who, beſides this, want to be 
educated by charity. And whenever there 
began to be need of Aga proviſion for the 
maintenance of the poor, there muſt imme- 
diately have been need alſo of ſome particular 
legal proviſion in behalf of poor children for 
their education ; this not being included m 
what we call their maintenance. And many 
whole parents are able to maintain them, and 
do ſo, may yet be utterly neglected as to their 
education. But poffibly it might not at firſt 
be attended to, that the caſe of poor children 
was thus a caſe by itſelf, which required its 
own particular proviſion. Certainly it wauld 
2 2 not 
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not appear, to the generality, ſo urgent an 
one as the want of food and raiment. And 
it might be neceſſary, that a burden ſo en- 
tirely new as that of a poor-tax was at the 
time I am ſpeaking of, ſhould be as light as 
poſſible. _ Thus the legal proviſion for the 
poor was firſt ſettled ; without any particular 


conſideration of that additional want in the 


caſe of children; as it ſtill remains, with 
ſcarce any alteration in this reſpect. In the 
mean time, as the poor 1 ſtill increaſed or cha- 
rity ſtill leſſened, many poor children were 
left expoſed, not to periſh for want of food, 

but to grow up in ſociety and learn every 
thing that is evil and nothing that is good in 
it; and when they were grown up, greatly at 
a loſs in what honeſt way to provide for 
themſelves, if they could be ſuppoſed inclined 
to it. And larger numbers, whoſe caſe was 
not ſo bad as this, yet were very far from 
having due care taken of their education. 
And the evil went on increaſing, till it was 
grown to ſuch a degree, as to be quite out oft 
the compaſs of ſeparate charities to remedy. 

At length ſome excellent perſons, who were 
8 in a * Society for carrying on almoſt 
every good work, took into conſideration the 
Bes edel caſe I have been repreſenting; and 
firſt of all, as I underſtand it, ſet up charity 
ſchools ; or however promoted them, as far as 
their, abilities, and intluence could extend. 


35 * DOCIETY for Penang Chri iſtian Knawledge,* 
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Their deſign was not in any ſort to remove 
poor children out of the rank in which they 
were born, but, keeping them in it, to give 
them the aſſiſtance which their circumſtances 
plainly called for; by educating them in the 
principles of religion, as well as civil life; 
and likewiſe making ſome ſort of proviſion 


for their maintenance: under which laſt I in- 


clude clothing them, giving them ſuch learn- 
ing, if it is to be called by that name, as may 
qualify them for ſome common employment, 
and placing them out to it, as they grow up. 
Theſe two general defigns coincide, in many 


reſpects, and cannot be ſeparated. ' For teach- 


ing the children to read, though I have rank- 
ed it under the latter, equally. belongs to both : 
And without ſome advantages of the latter 
ſort, poor people would not ſend their chil- 
dren to our charity ſchools: Nor could the 

reſt of all be admitted into any ſchools, 
without ſome charitable proviſion of clothing. 
And care 1s: taken, that it be fuch as cannot 
but be a reſtraint upon the children. And if 
this, or any part of their education, gives 
them any little vanity, as has been poorly ob- 


jetted, whilſt they are children, it is ſcarce 


poſſible but that it will have even a quite 


contrary effect when they are grown up, and 
ever after remind them of their rank. Vet 


fill we find it is apprehended, that what 

they here learn may ſet them above it. 
Bur why- ſhould people be fo extremely 
apprehenſive of the danger, that poor perſons 
23 will 
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will make a perverſe uſe of every the leaſt 
advantage, even the being able to read, whilſt 
they do not appear at all apprehenſive of the 
like danger for themſelves or their own chil- 
dren, in reſpect of riches or power, how 
much ſoever; though the danger of pervert- 
ing theſe advantages 1s ſurely as great, and the 
perverſion itſelf of much greater and worſe 
conſequence? And by what odd reverſe of 

things has it happened, that ſuch as pretend 
to be diſtinguiſhed for the love of liberty, 
ſhould be the only perſons who plead for 
keeping down the poor, as one may ſpeak ; 
for keeping them more inferior in this re- 

ſpe, and, which muſt be the conſequence, 
in other reſpects, than they were in times 
paſt? For till within a century or two, all 
ranks were nearly upon a level as to the 
learning in queſtion. The art of printing 
appears to have been providentially reſerved 
till theſe latter ages, and then providentially 
brought into uſe, as what was to be inſtru- 
mental for the future in carrying on the ap- 

inted courſe. of things. The alterations 
which this art has even already made in the 
face of the world, are not inconſiderable. By 
means of it, whether immediately or remote- 
ly, the methods of carrying on. buſineſs are, 
in ſeveral reſpects, improved, &nowledge has 
been mcreaſed *, and ſome ſort of literature is 
become general. And if this be a bleſſing, 
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we ought to let the poor, in their degree, 
ſhare it with us. The preſent ſtate of things 
and courſe of providence plainly leads us to 
do ſo. And if we do not, it is certain, how 
little ſoever it be attended to, that they will 
be upon a greater diſadvantage, on many ac- 
counts, eſpecially in populous places, than 
they were in the dark ages: for they will be 
more 1gnorant, comparatively with the people 
about them, than they were then; and the 
ordinary affairs of the world are now put in a 
way which requires, that they ſhould have 
ſome knowledge of letters, which was not the 


_ caſe then. And therefore, to bring up the 


r in their former ignorance, now this 
knowledge is ſo much more common and 
wanted, would be, not to keep them in the 
ſame, but to put them into a lower condition 

_ of life than what they were in formerly. Nor 
let people of rank flatter themſelves, that ig- 
norance will keep their inferiors more dutiful 
and in greater ſubjection to them: for ſurely 
there muſt be danger, that it will have a con- 
trary effect, under a free government ſuch as 
ours, and in a diſſolute age. Indeed the prin- 
ciples and manners of the poor, as to virtue 
and religion, will always be greatly influenced, 
as they always have been, by the example of 
their ſuperiors, if that would mend the mat- 
ter. And this influence will, I ſuppoſe, be 
greater,” if they are kept more inferior than 
tormerly in all knowledge and improvement. 
But unleſs their ſuperiors of the preſent age, 
24 ſupe- 
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ſuperiors, I mean, of the middle, as well as 
higher ranks in ſociety, are greater examples 
of publick ſpirit, of dutiful ſubmiſſion to au- 


thority, human and divine, of moderation in 


diverſions, and proper care of their families 
and domeſtick affairs; unleſs, I fay, ſuperiors 
of the preſent age are greater examples of 
decency, virtue and religion, than thoſe of 
former times ; for what reaſon in the world is 
it defirable, that their example ſhould have 
this greater influence over the poor ? On the 
contrary, why ſhould not the poor, by being 
taught to read, be put into a capacity of mak- 
ing ſome improvement in moral and. religious 
knowledge, and confirming themſelves in 
thoſe good principles, which will be a great 
ſecurity for their following the example of 
their ſuperiors if it be. good, and ſome ſort of 
preſervative againſt their following it if it be 
bad? And ſerious perſons will farther obſerve . 
very ſingular reaſons for this amongſt us; 
from the diſcontinuance of that religious in- 
tercourſe between. paſtors and people in pri- 
vate, which remains in proteſtant churches 
abroad, as well as in the church of Rome; 
and from our ſmall publick care and proviſion 
for keeping up a ſenſe of religion in the lower 
rank, except by diſtributing religious books. 
For in this way they have been aſſiſted; and 
any well-diſpoſed perſon may do much good 
amongſt them, and at a very trifling expence, 
ſince the worthy Society before- mentioned has 
ſo e leſſened the — of ſuch books. 

"=" But. 
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But this pious charity is an additional reaſon 
Why the poor ſhonld be taught to read, that 
they may be in a capacity of receiving the 
benefit of it. Vain indeed would be the 
hope, that any thing in this world can be fully 
ſecured from abuſe. For as it is the general 
ſcheme of divine Provide to bring good 
out of evil; ſo the wickedneſs of men will, if 
it be poſſible, bring evil out of good. But 
upon the whole, incapacity and ignorance 
muſt be favourable to error and vice; and 
knowledge and improvement contribute, in 
due time, to the deſtruction of impiety as well 
as ſuperſtition, and to the general prevalence 
of true religion. But ſome of theſe obſerva- 
tions may perhaps be thought too remote 
from the preſent occaſion. It is more obvi- 
ouſly to the purpoſe of it to obſerve; that 
reading, writing and accounts, are uſeful, and, 

whatever cauſe it is owing to, would really 


now be wanted in the very loweſt ſtations :. 


And that the rruſtees of our charity ſchools are 
fully convinced of the great fitneſs of joining 
to inſtruction eaſy labour, of ſome ſort or 
other, as faſt it is practicable ; which they 
have already been able to do in ſome of them. 
THEN as to placing out the poor children, 

as foon as they are arrived at a fit age for it; 
this muſt be approved by every one, as it 1s 
putting them in a way of induſtry under do- 
meſtick government, at a time of life, in ſome 
reſpects, more dangerous than even child- 
hood. And it is a known thing, that care 1s 
| taken 
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taken to do it in a manner which does not 
ſet them above their rank : though it is not 
poſſible always to do it exactly as one would 
wiſh. Yet, I hope it may be obſerved with- 
out offence, if any of them happen to be of a 
very weakly conſtitution, or of a very diſtin- 
guiſhed capacity, there can be no impropriety 
in placing theſe in employments adapted to 
their particular caſes ; though ſuch as would 
be very improper for the generality. 

Bor the principal deſign of this charity is 
to educate poor children in ſuch a manner, ag 
has a tendency to make them good, and uſe-- 
ful, and contented, whatever their particular 
ſtation be. The care of this is greatly ne- 
glected by the poor: nor truly is it more re- 
garded by the rich, conſidering what might 


be expected from them. And if it were as 


practicable to provide charity ſchools, which 
ſhould ſupply this ſhameful negle& in the 
rich, as it is to ſupply the like, though more 
excuſable, neglect in the poor, I ſhould think 
certainly, that both ought to be done for the 
ſame reaſons. And moſt people, I hope, will 
think ſo too, if they attend to the thing I am 
ſpeaking of; which is the moral and religious 
part of education; what is equally neceſſary 
for all ranks, and grievouſly wanting in all. 
Yet in this reſpect the poor mult be greatly 

upon a diſadvantage, from the nature of the 
caſe; as will appear to any one who will 


conſider it. | 
FoR 
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For if poor children are not ſent to ſchool, 
ſeveral years of their childhood, of courſe, 
paſs away in idleneſs and loitering. This has 
a tendency to give them, perhaps a feeble 
liſtleſſneſs, perhaps an headſtrong profligate- 
neſs of mind; certainly an indiſpoſition to 
proper application as they grow up, and an 
averſion afterwards, not only to the reſtraints 
of religion, but to thoſe which any particular 
calling, and even the nature of ſociety, re- 
quire. Whereas children kept to ſtated or- 
ders, and who many hours of the day are in 
employment, are by this means habituated, 
both to ſubmit to thoſe who are placed over 
them, and to govern themſelves; and they 
are alſo by this means prepared for induſtry, 
in any way of life in which they may be 
placed. And all this holds abſtracted from 
the conſideration of their being taught to 
read; without which, however, it will be im- 
practicable to employ their time: not to re- 
peat the unanſwerable reaſons for it before 
mentioned. Now ſeveral poor people cannot, 

others will not be at the expence of ſending 
their children to ſchool. And let me add, 
that ſuch as can and are willing, yet if it be 
very inconvenient to them, ought to be eaſed 
of it, and the burden of children made as light 
as may be to their poor parents. 

CoNnSIDER next the manner in which the 
children of the poor, who have vicious pa- 
rents, are brought up, in compariſon with 
other children whoſe parents are of the _ 
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character. The children of diſſolute men of 


fortune may have the happineſs of not ſeeing 
much of their parents. And this, even though 
they are educated at home, 1s often the caſe, 
by means of a cuſtomary diſtance. between 
them, which cannot be kept amongſt the 

oor. Nor is it impoſſible, that a rich man 
of this character, deſiring to have his children 


better than himſelf, may provide them ſuch 


an education as may make them ſo, without 
his having any reſtraint or trouble in the 
matter. And the education which children 
of better rank muſt have, for their improve- 
ment in the common accompliſhments be- 
longing to it, is of courſe, as yet, for the moſt 
part, attended with ſome ſort of religious edu- 
cation. But the poor, as they cannot provide 


perſons to educate their children ; fo from the 


way in which they live together in poor fami- 
lies, a child muſt be an eye and earwitneſs of 


the worſt part of his parents talk and beha- 


viour. And it cannot but be expected, that 
his own will be formed upon it. For as ex- 
ample in general has very great influence 
upon all perſons, eſpecially children, the ex- 
ample of their parents is of authority with 
them, when there is nothing to balance it on 
the other ſide. Now take in the ſuppoſition, 
that theſe parents are diſſolute, profligate peo- 


ple; then, over and above giving their chil- 
dren no fort of good inſtruction, and a very 


bad example, there are more crimes than one 
in which, it may be feared, they will directly 
3 i ; . f in- f 
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inſtruct and encourage them; beſides letting 
them ramble abroad wherever they will, by 
which, of courſe, they learn the very ſame prin- 
ciples and manners they do at home. And from 
all theſe things together, ſuch poor children 
will have their characters formed to vice, by 
thoſe whoſe buſineſs it is to reſtrain them from 
it. They will be diſciplined and trained up in 
it. This ſurely is a caſe which ought to have 
ſome publick proviſion made for it. If it can- 
not have an adequate one, yet ſuch an one as it 
can: unleſs it be thought ſo rare as not to 
deſerve our attention. But in reality, though 
there ſhould be no more parents of this cha- 
racter amongſt the poor, in proportion, than 
amongſt the rich, the caſe which I have been 
putting will be far from being uncommon. 
Now notwithſtanding the danger, to which 
the children of ſuch wretched parents cannot 
but be expoſed, from what they ſee at home; 
yet by inſtilling into them the principles of 
virtue, and religion at ſchool, and placing 
them ſoon out in ſober families, there is 
ground to hope, they may avoid thoſe ill 
courſes, and eſcape that ruin, into which, 
without this care, they would almoſt certainly 
run. I need not add how much greater 
round there 1s to expect, that thoſe of the 
children who have religious parents will da 
well. For ſuch parents, beſides ſetting their 
children a good example, will likewiſe repeat 
and enforce upon them at home, the good 
i inſtructions they receive at ſchool. 
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AFTER all, we find the world continues 
very corrupt. And it would be miraculous 
indeed, if charity ſchools alone ſhould make 
it otherwiſe : or if they ſhould make even all 
who are brought up in them proof againſt its 
corruptions. The truth is, every method 
that can be made uſe of to prevent or reform 
the bad manners of the age, will appear to be 
of leſs effect, in proportion to the greater oc- 
caſion there is for it: As cultivation, though 
the moſt proper that can be, will produce leſs 
fruit, or of a worſe ſort, in a bad climate than 
in a good one. And thus the character of the 
common people, with whom theſe children 
are to live, in the ordinary intercourſe of bu- 
fineſs and company when they come out into 
the world, may more or leſs defeat the good 
effects of their education. And ſo likewiſe 
may the character of men of rank, under 
whoſe influence they are to live. But what- 
ever danger may be apprehended from either 
or both of theſe, it can be no reafon why we 
ſhould not endeavour, by the likelieſt me- 
thods we can, to better the world, or keep it 
from growing worfe. The good tendency of 
the method before us is unqueſtionable. And 

I think myſelf obliged to add, that upon a 
compariſon of pariſhes where charity ſchools 
have been for a confiderable time eſtabliſhed, 
with neighbouring ones, in like fituations, 
which have had none, the good effects of 
them, as I am very credibly informed, are 
moſt manifeſt. Notwithſtanding I — 

| | At - 
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that it is extremely difficult to make the ne- 
ceſſary compariſons in this caſe, and form a 
judgment upon them. And a multitude of 
circumſtances muſt come in to determine, 
from appearances only, concerning the poſi- 
tive good which is produced by this charity, 
and the evil which is prevented by it; which 
laſt is full as material as the former, and can 
ſcarce be eſtimated at all. But ſurely there 
can be no doubt, whether it be uſeful or not, 
to educate children in order, virtue and reli- 
ion. | 15 

: HowezeveR, ſuppoſe, which is yet far from 
being the caſe, but ſuppoſe it ſhould ſeem, 
that this undertaking did not anſwer the ex- 
pence and trouble of it, in the civil or poli- 
_ tical way of conſidering things, What is this 
to perſons who profeſs to be engaged in it, 
not only upon mere civil views, but upon 
moral and chriſtian ones? We are to do our 
_ endeavours to promote virtue and religion 
amongſt men, and leave the ſucceſs to God: 
The deſigns of his Providence are anſwered 
by theſe endeavours, whether they will hear, 
or whether they will forbear ; i. e. whatever 
be the ſucceſs of them: And the leaſt ſucceſs 
in ſuch endeavours is a great and valuable 
effect *. 

Fon theſe foregoing obſervations, duly 
conſidered, it will appear, that the objections 


* See the-ſermon before the SOCIETY for the propaga- 
tion of the goſpel, | 
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which have been made againſt charity ſchools, 
are to be regarded in the fame light with 
thoſe which are made againſt any other neceſ- 
fary things; for inſtance, againſt providing for 
the ſick and the aged poor. Objections in 
this latter cafe could be conſidered no other- 
wiſe than merely as warnings of ſome incon- 
venience which might accompany ſuch cha- 
rity, and might, more or lets, be guarded 
againſt, the charity itſelf being ſtill kept up; 
or as propoſals for placing it upon ſome better 
foot. For though, amidſt the diforder and 
imperfection in all human things, theſe ob- 
jections were not obviated, they could not 
however poſſibly be underſtood as reaſons for 
diſcontinuing ſuch charity ; becauſe thus un- 
derſtood, they would be reaſons for leaving 
neceſſitous people to periſh. Well-diſpoſed 

zrſons therefore will take care, that they be 
not deluded with objections againſt this be- 
fore us, any more than againſt other neceſſary 
charities ; as though ſuch objections were rea- 
ſons for ſuppreſſing them, or not contributing 
to their ſupport, unleſs we can procure an 
alteration of that to which we object. There 
can be no poſſible reaſons for leaving poor 
children in that imminent danger of ruin, in 
which many of theſe muſt be left, were it 
not for this charity. Therefore objections. 
againſt i it, cannot, from the nature of the caſe, 
amount to more than reaſons for endeavour- 
ing, whether with or without ſucceſs, to put 


it 0 oh a right and unexceptionable foot, in 
the 
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the particular reſpects objected againſt. And 
if this be the intention of the objectors, the 
managers of it have ſhewn themſelves remark- 
_ ably ready to ſecond them: for they have 
ſhewn even a docility in receiving admoni- 
tions of any thing thought amiſs in it, and 
propoſals for rendering it more complete. 
And, under the influence of this good ſpirit, 
the management of it 1s really improving ; 
particularly in greater endeavours to introduce 
manufactures into theſe ſchools; and in more 
particular care to place the children out to 
employments in which they are moſt wanted, 
and may be moſt ſerviceable, and which are 
moſt ſuitable to their ranks. But if there be 
any thing in the management of them, which 
ſome particular perſons think ſhould be al- 
| tered, and others are of a contrary opinion, 
theſe things mult be referred to the judgment 
of the publick, and the determination of the 
publick complied with. Such compliance is 
an eſſential principle of all charitable aſſocia- 
tions; for without it they could not ſubſiſt at 
all: and by charitable aſſociations, multitudes 
are put in mind to do good, who otherwiſe 
would not have thought of it; and infinitely 
more good may be done, than poſlibly can by 
the ſeparate endeavours of the ſame num ber 
of charitable perſons. Now he who refuſes 
to help forward the good work before us, be- 
cauſe it is not conducted exactly in his own 


way, breaks in upon that general principle of 
"al union; 
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union; which thoſe who are friends to the 
indigent and diſtreſſed part of our fellow - crea- 
tures, will be very cautious how they do in 
any caſe: but more eſpecially will they be- 
ware, how they break in upon that neceſſary 
principle in a caſe of ſo great importance as is 
the preſent. For the publick is as much in- 
tereſted in the education of poor children, as 
in the preſervation of their lives. 

Tus laſt, I obſerved, is legally provided 
for. The former is left amongſt other works 
of charity, neglected by many who care for 
none of theſe things, and to be carried on by 
ſuch only as think it their concern to be do- 
ing good. Some of you are able, and in a 
ſituation, to aſſiſt in it in an eminent degree, 
by being truſtees, and overlooking the ma- 
nagement of theſe ſchools; or in different 
ways countenancing and recommending them; 
as well as by contributing to their mainte- 
nance: others can aſſiſt only in this latter 
way. In what manner and degree then it 
belongs to you, and to me, and to any parti- 
cular perſon to help it forward, let us all con- 
ſider ſeriouſly, not for one another, but each 
of us for himſelf. 


Any may the bleſſing of Anh Gon 
accompany this work of charity, which 
He has put into the hearts of his ſer- 

vants, in behalf of theſe poor children: 
that being now frained up in the way 

They 
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they ſhould go, when they are old they may 
not depart from it. May He, of. his 
| mercy, keep them ſafe amidſt the innu- 
merable dangers of this bad world, 
through which they are to paſs, and 
preſerve them unto his heavenly king- 


dom. 
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8 E R M ON . 


HOUSE or 13 


IN THE 


ABBEY-CHURCH of WESTMINSTER, 
: 


On THURSDAY, JUNE 11, 1747. 


Being the Anniverſary of his Majzsry's Happy 
Acceſſion to the Throne. 


1 Tim. M1, 2. 


I exhort, that firſt 75 all, ſupplications, prayers, 

mnterceſſions, and giving of thanks be made 
for all men: For kings, and for all that are 
in authority ; that we may lead a quiet and 


Peaceable hje in all goalineſs and honeſiy. 
I is impoſſible to deſcribe the general end, 


which providence has appointed us to aim 
at in our paſſage through the preſent world, 
in more exprethve words, than theſe very 
plain ones of the apoſtle, 70 lead a quiet and 
peaceable life, in all godlineſs and honeſty : A 


quiet and * life, by way of rr 
| col 
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ſurely, from eager, tumultuary purſuits in our 
private capacity, as well as in oppoſition both 
to our making inſurrections in the ſtate, and 
to our ſuffering oppreſſion from it. To /ead 
a quiet and peaceable life in all godlineſs and Bo- 
neſiy, is the whole that we have any reaſon to 
be concerned for. To this the conſtitution of 
our nature carries us; and our external con- 
dition is adapted to it. 

Now in aid to this general appointment of 
Providence, civil government has been inſti- 
tuted over the world, both by the light of 
nature and by revelation, to inſtruct men in 
the duties of fidelity, juſtice, and regard to 
common good, and enforce the practice of 
theſe virtues, without which there could have 
been no peace or quiet amongſt mankind ; 
and to preſerve, in different ways, a ſenſe of 
religion, as well as virtue, and of God's au- 
thority over us. For if we could ſuppoſe 
men to have lived out of government, they 
muſt have run wild, and all knowledge of 
divine things muſt have been loſt from among 
them. But by means of their uniting under 
it, they have been preſerved in ſome tolerable 
ſecurity from the fraud and violence of each 
other ; order, a ſenſe of virtue, and the prac- 
tice of it, has been in ſome meaſure kept up; 
and religion, more or leſs pure, has been all 
along ſpread and propagated, So that I make 
no ſcruple to aftirm, that civil government 
has been, in all ages, a ſtanding publication 
of the law of nature, and an enforcement of 


A a 3 it; 
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it; though never in its perfection, for the 
moſt part greatly corrupted, and I ſuppoſe 
always ſo in ſome degree. 

AND conſidering, that civil government 18 
that part of God's government over the 
world, which he exerciſes by the inſtrumen- 
tality of men, wherein, that which is oppreſ- 
ſion, injuſtice, cruelty, as coming from them, 
is, under his direction, neceſſary diſcipline, 
and juſt puniſhment ; conſidering that 40 
power is of God &, all authority 1 is properly of 
divine appointment ; men's very living under 
magiſtracy might naturally have led them to 
the contemplation of authority in its ſource 


and origin; the one, ſupreme, abſolute au- 


thority of Almighty God; by which he doth 


according to his will in the army of heaven, and 


among the mhabitants of the earth +: which 


he now exerts, viſibly and inviſibly, by diffe- 


rent inſtruments, in different forms of admi- 
niſtration, different methods of diſcipline and 


puniſhment ; and which he will continue to 


exert hereafter, not only over mankind when 
this mortal life ſhall be ended, but through- - 


out his univerſal kingdom; till, by having 
rendered to all according to all their works, 
he ſhall have compleatly executed that juſt 
| ſcheme of government, which he has . 
begun to execute in this world, by their hands, 


whom he has appointed for the preſent Þ pu- 
niſbment of evil — and for the praiſe of — | 


that do well. 


* Rom, xiii. 1. + Dan, iv. 35. 4 1 Peter ii. 14. 
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Ax though that perfection of juſtice can- 


not in any ſort take place in this world, even 


under the very beſt governments; yet under 


the worſt, men have been enabled to lead 
much more quiet and peaceable lives, as well 
as attend to and keep up a ſenſe of religion 


much more, than they could poflibly have 


done without any government at all. But a 
free chriſtian government 1s adapted to anſwer 
theſe purpoſes in a higher degree, in propor- 
tion to its juſt liberty, and the purity of its 
religious eſtabliſhment. And as we enjoy 
theſe advantages, civil and religious, in a very 


eminent degree, under a good prince, and 


thoſe he has placed in authority over us, we 
are eminently obliged to offer up ſupplica- 
tions and thankſgivings in their behalf; to 
pay them all that duty which theſe prayers 
imply; and zo lead, as thoſe advantages enable 
and have a tendency to diſpoſe us to do, quiet 
and peaceable lives in all godlineſs and honeſty. 
Or the former of theſe advantages, our 
free conſtitution of civil government, we ſeem 
to have a very high value. And if we would 
keep clear from abuſes of it, it could not be 
overvalued ; otherwiſe than as every thing 
may, when conſidered as reſpecting this 
world only. We ſeem, I fay, ſufficiently ſen- 
ſible of the value of our civil liberty. It is 
our daily boaſt, and we are in the higheſt de- 
gree jealous of it. Would to God we were 


ſomewhat more judicious in our jealouſy of 


it, ſo as to guard againſt its chief enemy, one 
A a4 might 
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might ſay, the only enemy of it, we have at 
preſent to fear, I mean licentiouſneſs ; which 
has undermined ſo many free governments, 
and without whoſe treacherous help no free 
government, perhaps, ever was undermined. 

This licentiouſneſs. indeed is not only dange- 
rous to liberty, but it is actually a preſent 
infringement of it in many inſtances.—But I 
muſt not turn this good day into a day of re- 
proach. Dropping then the encroachments 
which are made upon our liberty, peace and 
quiet by licentiouſneſs, we are certainly a 
freer nation than any other we have an ac- 
count of; and as free, it ſeems, as the very 
nature of government will permit. Every 
man 1s equally under the protection of the 
laws ; may have equal juſtice againſt the moſt 
rich and powerful ; and ſecurely enjoy all the 
common bleſſings of life, with which the 
induſtry of his anceſtors, or his own, has fur- 
niſhed him. In ſome other countries the 
upper part of the world is free, but in Great- 
Britam the whole body of the people is free. 

For we have at length, to the diſtinguiſhed 
honour of thoſe who began, and have more 
particularly laboured in it, emancipated our 
northern provinces from moſt of their /zga/ 
remains of ſlavery : for voluntary ſlavery can- 
not be aboliſhed, at leaſt not directly, by law. 

I take leave to ſpeak of this long- deſired work 
as done ; fince it wants only his concurrence, 
who, as we have found by many years expe- 
rience, conſiders the good of his people as 


his 
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his own. And I cannot but look upon theſe 
acts of the legiſlature in a further view, as in- 
ſtances of regard to poſterity ; and declara- 
tions of its readineſs to put every ſubject upon 
an equal foot of ſecurity and freedom, if any 
of them are not ſo, in any other reſpects, 
which come into its view ; and as a precedent 
and example for doing it. | 
L1BERTY, which is the very genius of 
our civil conſtitution, and runs through every 
branch of it, extends its influence to the 
eccleſiaſtical part of it. A religious eſtabliſh- 
ment without a toleration of ſuch as think 
they cannot in conſcience conform to it, is 
itſelf a general tyranny ; becauſe it claims ab- 
ſolute authority over conſcience : and would 
| ſoon beget particular kinds of tyranny of the 
worſt fort, tyranny over the mind, and various 
ſuperſtitions ; after the way ſhould be payed 
for them, as it ſoon muſt, by ignorance. On 
the other hand, a conſtitution of civil go- 
vernment without any religious eſtabliſhment, 
is a Chimerical project, of which there is no 
example: and which, leaving the generality 
without guide and inſtruction, muſt leave re- 
ligion to be ſunk and forgotten amongſt them; 
and at the ſame time give full ſcope to ſuper- 
ſtition, and the gloom of enthuſiaſm ; which 
laſt, eſpecially, ought ſurely to' be diverted 
and checked, as far as it can be done without 
force. Now a reaſonable eſtabliſhment pro- 
vides inſtruction for the ignorant, withdraws 
them, not in the way of force but of guid- 
2 ance, 
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ance, from running after thoſe kinds of con- 
ceits. It doubtleſs has a tendency likewiſe 
to keep up a ſenſe of real religion, and real 
chriſtianity in a nation: and is moreover ne- 
ceflary for the encouragement of learning ; 
ſome parts of which the ſcripture-revelation 
abſolutely requires ſhould be cultivated. 

IT is to be remarked further, that the 
value of any particular religious eſtabliſhment 
is not to be eſtimated merely by what it is in 
itſelf, but alſo by what it is in compariſon 
with thoſe of other nations; a compariſon 
which will ſufficiently teach us not to expect 
perfection in human things. And what is 
ftill more material, the value of our own 
ought to be very much heightened in our 
eſteem, by gonſidering what it is a ſecurity 
from ; I mean that great corruption of chriſ- 
tianity, popery, which is ever hard at work to 
bring us again under its yoke. Whoever will 
conſider the popiſh claims, to the diſpoſal of 
the whole earth, as of divine right, to diſpenſe 
with the moſt ſacred engagements, the claims 
to ſupreme abſolute authority in religion ; in 
ſhort, the general claims which the canon- 
iſts expreſs by the words, plenitude of power 
—whoever, I ſay, will conſider popery as it is 
profeſſed at Rome, may ſee, that it is manifeſt, 
open uſurpation of all human and divine au- 
thority. But even in thoſe Roman-catholick 
countries where theſe monſtrous claims are 
not admitted, and the civil power does, in 
many reſpects, reſtrain the papal ; yet perſecu- 

4 >” mn 
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tion is profeſſed, as it is abſolutely injoined 
by what is acknowledged to be their higheſt 
authority, a general council, fo called, with 
the pope at the head of it; and is practiſed 
in all of them, I think without exception, 
where it can be done ſafely. Thus they go 


on to ſubſtitute force inſtead of argument; 


and external profeſſion made by force inſtead 
of reaſonable conviction. And thus corrup- 
tions of the groſſeſt fort have been in vogue, 
for many generations, in many parts of chriſ- 
tendom ; and are ſo ſtill, even where popery 
obtains in its leaſt abſurd form : and their an- 
tiquity and wide extent are inſiſted upon as 


proofs of their truth; a kind of proof, which 


at beſt can be only preſumptive, but which 
loſes all its little weight, in proportion as 
the long and large prevalence of ſuch cor- 


ruptions, have been obtained by force. 
INDEED it is ſaid in the book of Fob, that 


the worſhip of the ſun and moon was an ini- 


quity to be puniſhed by the judge *. And this, 


though it is not ſo much as a precept, much 


leſs a general one, 1s, I think, the only paſſage 
of ſcripture, which can with any colour be 
alledged in favour of perſecution of any ſort : 
for what the Jews did, and what they were 
commanded to do, under their theocracy, are 
both quite out of the caſe. But whenever 
that book was written, the ſcene of it is laid 
at a time when idolatry was in its infancy, an 


* Job ri. 26, 27, 28. 
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acknowledged novelty, eſſentially deſtructive 
of true religion, ariſing, perhaps, from mere 
wantonneſs of imagination. In theſe circum- 
ſtances, this greateſt of evils, which after- _ 
wards laid waſte true religion over the face of 
the earth, might have been ſuppreſſed at 
once, without danger of miſtake or abuſe. 

And one might go on to add, that if thoſe to 
whom the care of this belonged, inſtead of 
ſerving themſelves of prevailing ſuperſtitions, 
had in all ages and countries oppoſed them 
in their riſe; and adhered faithfully to that 
primitive religion, which was received of old, 

fince man was placed upon earth * ; there could 
not poſſibly have been any ſuch difference of 
opinion concerning the Almighty Governor 
of the world, as could have given any pre- 
tence for tolerating the idolatries which over- 
ſpread it. On the contrary, his univerſal 
monarchy muſt have been univerſally recog- 
nized ; and the general laws of it more aſcer- 
tained and known, than the municipal ones 
of any particular country can be. In ſuch a 
ſtate of religion, as it could not but have been 
acknowledged by all mankind, that immora- 
lity of every fort was difloyalty to Him, the 
high and hfty one that inhabited eternity, whoſe 
name is Holy f; ſo it could not but have been 
manifeſt, that idolatry, in thoſe determinate 
inſtances of it, was plain rebellion againſt 
him: and therefore might have been puniſhed 


* Job xx. 4. + Ifaiah lvii. 15. 
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as an offence, of the higheſt kind, againſt the 


ſupreme authority in nature. But this is in 
no ſort applicable to the preſent ſtate of reli- 
gion in the world. For if the principle 
of puniſhing idolatry were now admitted, 
amongſt the ſeveral different parties in reli- 
gion, the weakeſt in every place would run a 
great riſque of being convicted of it ; or how- 
ever hereſy and ſchiſm would ſoon be found 
crimes of the ſame nature, and equally de- 
ſerving puniſhment. Thus the ſpirit of per- 
ſecution would range without any ſtop or 
controul, but what ſhould ariſe from its want 
of power. But our religious eſtabliſhment 
diſclaims all principles of this kind, and de- 
fires not to keep perſons in its communion, 
or gain proſelytes to it, by any other methods 
than the chriſtian ones of argument and con- 

viction. | 
THEsE hints may ſerve to remind us of 
the value, we ought to ſet upon our conſtitu- 
tion in church and ſtate, the advantages of 
which are the proper ſubjects of our comme- 
moration on this day, as. his majeſty has 
ſhewn himſelf, not in words, but in the whole 
courſe of his reign, the guardian and protector 
of both. And the bleſſings of his reign are 
not only rendered more ſenſible, but are really 
heightened, by its ſecuring us from that pre- 
tender to his crown, whom we had almoſt 
forgot, till our late danger renewed our ap- 
prehenſions; who, we know, is a profeſſed 
enemy to our church; and grown old in re- 
| | ſentments, 
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ſentments, and maxims of government di- 
realy contrary to our civil conſtitution ; nay 
his very claim is founded in principles de- 
ſtructive of it. Our dehverance and our ſe- 
curity from this danger, with all the other 
bleflings of the king's government, are ſo 
many reaſons, for /upphications, prayers, inter- 
ceſſions, and giving of thanks, to which we are 
exhorted ; as well as for all other dutiful be- 
haviour towards it; and ſhould alſo remind 
us to take care and make due improvement of 
thoſe bleſſings, by leading, in the enjoyment _ 
of them, quiet and peaceable lives in all godli- 
neſs and honeſty. ” | 
THe jewiſh church offered ſacrifices even 
for heathen princes to whom they were in 
ſubjection: And the primitive chriſtian 
church, the chriſtian ſacrifices of ſupplica- 
tions and prayers, for the proſperity of the 
emperor, and the ſtate; though they were 
falſely accuſed of being enemies to both, be- 
cauſe they would not join in their 1dolatries. 
In conformity to theſe examples of the church 
of God in all ages, prayers for the king and 
thoſe in authority under him, are part of the 
daily ſervice of our own. And for the day 
of his inauguration a particular ſervice is ap- 
inted, which we are here aſſembled in the 
ouſe of God to celebrate. This is the firſt 
duty we owe to kings, and thoſe who are in 
authority under them, that we make prayers 
and thankſgivings for them. And in it is 
comprehended, what yet may be conſidered 
as 
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as another, paying them honour and reve- 
rence. Praying for them is itſelf an inſtance 
and expreſſion of this, as it gives them a part 
in our higheſt ſolemnities. It alſo reminds 
us of that further honour and reverence which 
we are to pay them, as occaſions offer, 
throughout the whole courſe of our behavi- 
our. Fear God, honour the king *, are apoſ- 
_ tolick precepts ; and deſþz/ing government, and 
ſpeakmg evil of dignities F, apoſtolick deſcrip- 
tions of ſuch as are reſerved unto the day 0 
judgment to be puniſhed F. And if theſe evil 
ſpeeches are ſo highly criminal, it cannot be a 
thing very innocent to make a cuſtom of en- 
tertaining ourſelves with them. | 
FURTHER, if we are to pray, bat we may, 
that it may be permitted us, to /cad à quiet 
and peaceable life, we ought ſurely to live ſo, 
when, by means of a mild, equal government, 
it is permitted us : and be very thankful, firſt 
to God, and then to thoſe whom he makes 
the inſtruments of ſo great good to us, and 
pay them all obedience and duty ; though 
| every thing be not conducted according to 
our judgment, nor every perſon in employ- 
ment whom we may think deſerving of it. 
Indeed oppoſition, in a legal, regular way, to 
meaſures which a perſon thinks wrong, can- 
not but be allowed in a free government. It 
is in itſelf juſt, and alſo keeps up the ſpirit of 
liberty. But oppoſition, from indirect mo- 


* I Pet, ii. 17. 1 2 Pet. ii. 9, 10. 
tives, 
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tives, to meaſures which he ſees to be neceſ- 
fary, is itſelf immoral : it keeps up the ſpirit 
of licentiouſneſs ; is the greateſt reproach of 
liberty, and in many ways moſt dangerous to 
it; and has been a principal means of over- 
turning free governments. It is well too if 
the legal /ubjefion to the government we live 
under, which may accompany fuch behaviour, 
be not the reverſe of chriſtian ſubjeftion ; ſub- 
jection for wrath only, and not for conſcience 
fake * And one who wiſhes well to his 
country will beware, how he inflames the 
common people againſt meaſures, whether 
right or wrong, which they are not judges of. 
For no one can foreſee how far ſuch diſaffec- 
tion will extend; but every one ſees, that it 
diminiſhes the reverence, which 1s certainly 
owing to authority. Our due regards to theſe 
things are indeed inſtances of our loyalty, but 
they are in reality as much inſtances of our 
patriotiſm too. Happy the people who live 
under a prince, the juſtice of whoſe govern- 
ment renders them coincident. 


Laſtly, As by the good providence of God 
we were born under a free government, and 
are members of a pure reformed church, both 
of which he has wonderfully preſerved 
through infinite dangers ; if we do not take 
heed to live like chriſtians, nor to govern 
\ ourſelves with decency in thoſe reſpects in 


* Rom. xiii. 5. 


which 
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which we are free, we ſhall be a diſhonour 
to both. Both are moſt juſtly to be valued ; 
but they may be valued in the wrong place. 
It is no more a recommendation of civil, 
than it is of natural liberty *, that it muſt put 
us into a capacity of behaving ill. Let us 
then value our civil conſtitution, not becauſe 
it leaves us the power of acting as mere hu- 
mour and paſſion carries us, in thoſe reſpects, 
in which governments leſs free lay men under 
reſtraints ; but for its equal laws, by which 
the great are diſabled from oppreſſing thoſe 
below them. Let us transfer, each of us, 
the equity of this our civil conſtitution to our 
whole perſonal character ; and be ſure to be 
as much afraid of ſubjection to mere arbitrary 
will and pleaſure in ourſelves, as to the arbi- 
trary will of others. For the tyranny of our 
own lawleſs paſſions, is the neareſt and moſt 
dangerous of all tyrannies. 
THEN as to the other part of our conſti- 
tution ; let us value it, not becauſe it leaves 
us at liberty to have as little religion as we 
pleaſe, without being accountable to human 
jucdicatories; but becauſe it affords us the 
means and aſſiſtances to worſhip God accord- 
ing to his word ; becauſe it exhibits to our 
view, and enforces upon our conſcience, ge- 
nuine chriſtianity, free from the ſuperſtitions 
with which it is defiled in other countries. 
Theſe ſuperſtitions naturally tend to abate its 


* Natural liberty as oppoſed to neceſſity, or fate. 
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force: Our profeſſion of it in its purity, is a 
rticular call upon us to yield ourſelves up 
to its full influence; to be pure in heart *; to 
be holy in all manner of converſation +. Much 
of the form of godlineſs is laid aſide amongſt 
us: this itſelf ſhould admoniſh us to attend 
more to the power thereof . We have diſcarded 
many burdenſome ceremonies : let us be the 
more careful to cultivate inward religion. 
We have thrown off a multitude of ſuperſti- 
tious practices, which were called good 
works: let us the more abound in all moral 
virtues, theſe being unqueſtionably ſuch. 
Thus our lives will juſtify and recommend 
the reformation ; and we ſhall & adorn the doc- 
trme of God our Saviour in all things. 


* Matt. v. 8. + 1 Peter i. 15. 4 2 Tim. iii. 5. 
8 Tit. ii. 10. 2 | | | 
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For the Relief of Sick and Diſeaſed Perſons, 
eſpecially ManuFacTURERS, and SEAMEN 
in Merchant-Service, &c. 


At the Pariſh Church of St. Lawrence-Jewry. 
On Tavrspary, Marca 31, 1748. | 


I PE T. bv. 8. 


And above all things have fervent charity among 
Jour ſelver : for charity youu” cover the mul- 
titude of fins. 


S we owe our being, and all our facul- 
ties, and the very opportunities of ex- 
erting them, to Almighty God, and are 
plainly His and not our own, we are admo— 
niſhed, even though we ſhould have done all 
thoſe things which are commanded us, to ſay, 
B b 2 We 
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We are uprofitable ſervants * . And with 
much deeper humility muſt we make this ac- 
knowledgement, when we conſider, in how 
many things we have all offended . But ſtill 
the behaviour of ſuch creatures as men, highly 
criminal in fome reſpects, may yet in others 
be ſuch, as to render them the proper objects 
of mercy, and, our Saviour does not decline 
ſaying, thought worthy of it F. And conform- 
ably to our natural ſenſe of things, the ſcrip- 
ture 1s very expreſs, that mercy, forgiveneſs, 
and in general charity to our fellow-creatures, 
has this efficacy in a very high degree. | 
' SEVERAL copious and remote reaſons have 
been alledged, why ſuch pre-eminence is 
given to this grace or virtue; ſome of great 
importance, and none of them perhaps with- 
out its weight. But the proper one ſeems to 
be very ſhort and obvious, that by fervent 
charity, with a courſe of beneficence pro- 
ceeding from it, a perſon may make amends 
for the good he has blameably omitted, and 
the injuries he has done, ſo far, as that ſociety 
would have no demand upon him for ſuch 
his miſbehaviour; nor conſequently would 
juſtice have any in behalf of ſociety, whatever 
it might have upon other accounts. Thus 
by fervent charity he may even merit for- 
giveneſs of men: And this ſeems to afford a 
very ſingular reaſon, why it may be graciouſſy 
granted him by God; a very ſingular reaſon, the 


* Lyke xvii. 10, + James ith 4+. - + Luke xx. 35. 
chriſ—- 
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chriſtian covenant of pardon always ſuppoſed, 
why divine juſtice ſhould permit, and divine 
mercy appoint, that ſuch. his charity ſhould 

be allowed to cover the multitude 9 Ans. 
Ap this reaſon leads me to obſerve, what 
ſcripture, and the whole nature of the thing 
ſhews, that the charity here meant muſt be 
ſuch hearty love to our fellow-creatures, as 
produceth a ſettled endeavour to promote, 
according to the beſt of our judgment, their 
real laſting good, both preſent and future ; 
and not that eaſineſs of temper, which, with 
_ peculiar propriety, is expreſſed by the word 
-humour, and is a ſort of benevolent in- 
ſtinct left to itſelf, without the direction of 
our judgment. For this kind of good-hu- 
mour is ſo far from making the amends before- 
mentioned, that, though it be agreeable in 
converſation, it is often moſt miſchievous in 
every other intercourſe of life; and always 
puts men out of a capacity of doing the good 
they might, if they could withſtand impor- 
tunity, and the fight of diſtreſs, when the 
caſe requires they ſhould be withſtood : Many 
inſtances of which caſe daily occur, both in 
publick and private. Nor is it to be ſuppoſed, 
that we can any more promote the laſting 
good of our fellow-creatures, by acting from 
mere kind inclinations, without conſidering 
what are the proper means of promoting it, 
than that we can attain our own perſonal 
good, by a thoughtleſs purſuit of every thing 
which pleaſes us. For the love of our neigh- 
| Lo I bour, 
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bour, as much as ſelf- love, the ſocial affec- 
tions, as much as the private ones, from their 
very nature, require to be under the direction 
of our judgment. Yet it is to be remem- 
bered, that it does in no fort become ſuch a 
creature as man to harden himſelf againſt the 
diſtreſſes of his neighbour, except where it is 
really neceſſary; and that even well-diſpoſed 
perſons may run into great perplexities, and 
great miſtakes too, by being over-ſolicitous 
in diſtinguiſhing, what are the moſt proper 
occaſions for their charity, or who the greateſt 
objects of it. And therefore, as on the one 
fide, we are obliged to take ſome care not to 
ſquander that which, one may ſay, belongs to 
the poor, as we ſhall do, unleſs we compe- 
tently ſatisfy ourſclves beforehand, that what 

we put to our account of charity will anſwer 
ſome good purpoſe; ſo on the other fide, 
when we are competently ſatisfied of this, in 
any particular inſtance before us, we ought 
by no means to neglect ſuch preſent opportu- 
nity of doing good, under the notion of mak- 
ing further inquiries : for of theſe delays there 
will be no end. 

HavinG thus briefly laid before you the 
ground of that fingular efficacy, which the 
text aſcribes to charity in general; obviated 
the objection againſt its having this efficacy; 


- and diſtinguiſhed the virtue itſelf from its 


counterfeits ; let us now proceed to obſerve 


the genuineneſs and OP of the Parti- 
cular 
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cular charity, which we are here met toge- 
ther to promote. 

MEepi1cine and every other relief, under 

the calamity of bodily diſeaſes and caſualties, 
no leſs than the daily neceſſaries of life, are 
natural proviſions, which God has made for 
our preſent indigent ſtate ; and which he has 
granted in common to the children of men, 
whether they be poor or rich : to the rich 
by inheritance, or acquiſition ; and by their 
hands to the diſabled poor. 
No can there be any doubt, but that 
publick infirmaries are the moſt effectual 
means of adminiſtering ſuch relief ; beſides 
that they are attended with incidental advan- 
tages of great importance : Both which things 
have been fully ſhewn, and excellently en- 
forced, in the annual ſermons upon this and 
the like occaſions. 

BuT indeed publick infirmaries are not 
only the beſt, they are the only poſſible means 
by which the poor, eſpecially in this city, 
can be provided, in any competent meaſure, 
with the ſeveral kinds of afiiſtance, whzch 
bodily diſeaſes and caſualties require. Not to 
mention poor foreigners; it is obvious no 
other proviſion can be made for poor ſtrang- 
ers out of the country, when they are over- 
taken by theſe calamities, as they often muſt | 
be, whilſt they are occaſionally attending 
their affairs in this centre of bufineſs. But 
even the poor who are ſettled here, are in a 
manner ſtrangers to the people amongſt whom 


b 4 they 
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they live : and, were it not for this proviſion, 
muſt unavoidably be neglected, in the hurry 
and concourſe around them, and be left un- 
obſerved to languiſh in ſickneſs, and ſuffer 
extremely, much more than they could in 
leſs populous places; where every one is 
known to every one; and any great diſtreſs 
preſently becomes the common talk; and 
where alſo poor families are often under the 
particular protection of ſome or other of their 
rich neighbours, in a very different way from 
| what is commonly the caſe here. Obſerva- 
tions of this kind ſhew, that there is a pecu- 
| lar occaſion, and even a neceſſity, in ſuch a 
city as this, for publick infirmaries, to which 
ealy admittance may be had, and here in ours 
no ſecurity is required, nor any ſort of grati- 
fication allowed ; and that they ought to be 
multiplied, or enlarged, proportionably to the 
increaſe of our inhabitants: for to this the 
increaſe of the poor will always bear propor- 
tion; though leſs in ages of ſobriety and dili- 
' gence, and greater in ages of profuſion and 

debauchery. 
Nov though nothing, to be called an ob- 

jection in the way of argument, can be al- 
ledged againſt thus providing for poor fick 
people, in the propereſt, indeed the only way 
in which they can be provided for; yet per- 
ſons of too ſevere tempers can, even upon this 
occaſion, talk in a manner, which, contrary 


ſurely to their intention, has a very malignant 


influence upon the ſpirit of charity talk of 
91 "me 
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the ill-deſerts of the poor, the good uſes they 

might make of being let to ſuffer more than 
they do, under diſtreſſes which they bring 
upon themſelves, or however might, by dili- 
gence and frugality, provide againſt; and the 
idle uſes they may make of knowing before- 
hand, that they ſhall be relieved in caſe of 
thoſe diſtreſſes. Indeed there is ſuch a thing 
as a prejudice againſt them, ariſing from their 
very ſtate of poverty, which ought greatly to 
be guarded againſt; a kind of prejudice, to 
which perhaps moſt of us, upon ſome occa- 
ſions, and in ſome degree, may inattentivly 
be liable, but which pride and intereſt may 
eaſily work up to a ſettled hatred of them; 
the utter reverſe of that amiable part of the 
character of Job, that he was a father to the 
poor x. But it is undoubtedly fit, that ſuch 
of them as are good and induſtrious ſhould 
have the ſatisfaction of knowing beforehand, 
that they ſhall be relieved under d:/eaſes and 
caſualties : and thoſe, it is moſt obvious, ought 
to be relieved preferably to others. But theſe 
others, who are not of that good character, 
might poſſibly have the apprehenſion of thoſe 
cCalamities in ſo great a degree, as would be 
very miſchievous, and of no ſervice, if they 
thought they muſt be left to periſh under 
them. And though their idleneſs and extra- 
vagance are very inexcuſable, and ought by 
all reaſonable methods to be reſtrained; and 


1 Job xxix. 16. 
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they are highly to be blamed for not making 
ſome proviſion againſt age and ſuppoſeable 
difaſters, when it is in their power; yet it is 
not to be deſired, that the anxieties of avarice 
ſhould be added to the natural inconvenien- 
cies of poverty. : 

_ Tr is faid, that our common fault towards 
the poor is not harſhneſs, but too great lenity 
and indulgence. And if allowing them in 
debauchery, idleneſs and open beggary ; in 
drunkenneſs, profane curſing and ſwearing in 
our ſtreets, nay in our houſes of correction ; 
if this be lenity, there is doubtleſs a great 
deal too much of it. And ſuch lenity to- 
wards the poor is very conſiſtent with the 
molt cruel neglects of them, in the extreme 
miſery to which thoſe vices reduce them. 
Now though this laſt certainly is not our 
general fault; yet it cannot be ſaid, every one 
is free from it. For this reaſon, and that no- 
thing, which has ſo much as the ſhadow of 
an objection againſt our publick charities, 
may be entirely paſſed over, you will give me 
leave to conſider a little the ſuppoſed caſe 
above mentioned, though poſſibly ſome may 
think it unneceſſary, that of perſons reduced 
to poverty and diſtreſs by their own faults. 
IxNSTAN CES of this there certainly are. 
But it ought to be very diſtinctly obſerved, 
that in judging which are ſuch, we are liable 
to be miſtaken: and more liable to it, in 
judging to what degree thoſe are faulty, who 


really are ſo in ſome degree. However, we 
- ſhould 
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behaviour of the poor; and be ſure not to 
expect more from them than can be expected, 
in a moderate way of conſidering things. We 
ſhould be forward, not only to admit and en- 
courage the good deſerts of ſuch as do well, 
but likewiſe as to thoſe of them who do not, 
be ever ready to make due allowances for 
their bad education, or, which is the ſame, 
their having had none; for what may be 
owing to the ill example of their ſuperiors, as 
well as companions, and for temptations of 
all kinds. And remember always, that be 
men's vices what they will, they have not 
forfeited their claim to relief under neceſſities, 
till they have ſorfeited their lives to juſtice. 
Our heavenly father is kind to the unthank- 
ful and the evil: and ſendeth his rain on the 
Juſt and on the unjuſt*. And, in imitation of 
Him, our Saviour expreſsly requires, that our 
| beneficence be promiſcuous, But we have 
moreover the divine example for relieving 
thoſe diſtreſſes, which are brought upon per- 
ſons by their own faults ; and this is exactly 
the caſe we are conſidering. Indeed the ge- 
neral diſpenſation of chriſtianity is an example 
of this; for its general deſign is to fave us 
from our fins, and the puniſhments which 
would have been the juſt conſequence : of 
them. But the divine example in the daily 
courſe of nature, is a more obvious and ſenſi- 


Matt. v. 45. Luke vi. 35. 
ble 
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ble one. And though the natural miſeries 
which are foreſeen to be annexed to a vicious 
courſe of life, are providentially intended to 
prevent it, in the ſame manner as civil penal- 
ties are intended to prevent civil crimes ; yet 
thoſe miſeries, thoſe natural penalties admit 
of, and receive natural reliefs, no leſs than 
any other miſeries, which could not have 
been foreſeen or prevented. Charitable pro- 
vidence then, thus manifeſted in the courſe 
of nature, which is the example of our heavenly 
Father, moft evidently leads us to relieve, 
not only ſuch diſtreſſes as were unavoidable, 
but alſo ſuch as people by their own faults 
have brought upon themſelves, The caſe is, 
that we cannot judge in what degree it was 
intended they ſhould ſuffer, by conſidering 
what, in the natural courſe of things, would 
be the whole bad conſequences of their faults, 
if thoſe conſequences were not prevented, 
when nature has provided means to prevent 

eat part of them. We cannot, for inſtance, 
eſtimate what degree of preſent ſufferings God 
has annexed to drunkenneſs, by conſidering 
the diſeaſes which follow from this vice, as 
they would be if they admitted of no reliefs 
or remedies: but by conſidering the remain- 
ing miſery of thoſe diſeaſes, after the appli- 
cation of ſuch remedies, as nature has pro- 
vided. For as it is certain on the one fide, 
that thoſe diſeaſes are providential correc- 
tions of intemperance, it is as certain on the 
other, that the remedies are providential mi- 

| 4 tigations 
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tigations of thoſe corrections; and altogether 
as much providential, when adminiſtered by 
the good hand of charity in the caſe of our 
neighbour, as when adminiſtered by ſelf- love 
in our own. Thus the pain, and danger, and 
other diſtreſſes of ſickneſs and poverty re- 
maining, after all the charitable relief which 
can be procured; and the many unealy cir- 
cumſtances, which cannot but accompany 
that relief, though diſtributed with all ſup- 
poſeable humanity ; theſe are the natural cor- 
rections of idleneſs and debauchery, ſuppoſing 
theſe vices brought on thoſe miſeries. And 
very ſevere corrections they are: and the 
ought not to be increaſed by withholding 
that relief, or by harſhneſs in the diſtribution 
of it. Corrections of all kinds, even the 
moſt neceſſary ones, may eaſily exceed their 
proper bound: and when they do fo, they 
become miſchievous ; and miſchievous in the 
meaſure they exceed it. And the natural 
corrections, which we have been ſpeaking of, 
would be exceſſive, if the natural mitigations 
provided for them were not adminiſtered. 
THEN perſons, who are fo ſcrupulouſly 
_ apprehenſive of every thing, which can poſſi- 
bly, in the moſt indirect manner, encourage 
idleneſs and vice; which, by the way, any 
thing may accidentally do; ought to turn 
their thoughts to the moral and religious ten- 
dency of infirmaries. The religious manner 
in which they are carried on has itfelf a direct 
tendency to bring the ſubject of religion =_ 
5 | the 
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the conſideration of thoſe whom they relieve; 
and, in ſome degree, to recommend it to their 
love and practice, as it is productive of ſo 
much good to them, as reſtored eaſe and 
health, and a capacity of reſuming their ſeve- 
ral employments. It is to virtue and reli- 
gion, they may mildly be admoniſhed, that 
they are indebted for their relief. And this, 
amongſt other admonitions of their ſpiritual 
guide, and the quiet and order of their houſe, 
out of the way of bad examples, together 
with a regular courſe of devotion, which it 
were greatly to be wiſhed might be daily; 
theſe means, it is to be hoped, with the com- 
mon grace of God, may enforce deeply upon 
their conſciences thoſe ſerious conſiderations, 
to which a ſtate of affliction naturally renders 
the mind attentive, and that they will return, 
as from a religious retreat, to their ſeveral 
employments in the world, with laſting im- 
preſſions of piety in their hearts. By ſuch 
united advantages, which theſe poor creatures 
can in no ſort have any other way, very 
remarkable reformations have been wrought. 


Perſons of the ſtricteſt characters therefore 


would give a more ſatisfactory proof, not to 
the world, but to their own conſciences, of 
their deſire to ſuppreſs vice and idleneſs, by 
ſetting themſelves to cultivate the religious 

t of the inſtitution of infirmaries, which, 
I think, would admit of great improvements ; 
than by allowing themſelves to talk in a man- 
ner, which tends to diſcountenance 1 

| E 
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hg inſtitution itſelf, or any particular branch 
or it. 

ADMITTING then the uſefulneſs and ne- 
ceſſity of theſe kinds of charity, which in- 
deed cannot be denied; yet every thing has its 
bounds. And, in the ſpirit of ſeverity before 
mentioned, it is imagined, that people are 
enough diſpoſed, ſuch, it ſeems, is the pre- 
ſent turn, fo contribute largely to them. And 
ſome, whether from diſlike of the charities 
themſelves, or from mere profligateneſs, think 
theſe formal recommendations of them at church 
every year, might very well be ſpared. 

Bur ſurely it is deſirable, that a cuſtomary 
way ſhould be kept open for removing pre- 
judices as they may ariſe againſt theſe inſti- 
tutions ; for rectifying any miſrepreſentions 
which may, at any time, be made of them; 
and informing the public of any new emer- 
gencies ; as well as for repeatedly enforcing. 
the known obligations of charity, and the 
excellency of this particular kind of it. Then 
ſermons, you know, amongſt Proteſtants, al- 
ways of courſe accompany theſe more ſolemn 
appearances in the houſe of God: nor will 
theſe latter be kept up without the other. 
Now public devotions ſhould ever attend, and 
conſecrate public charities. And it would be 
a {ad preſage of the decay of theſe charities, 
if ever they ſhould ceaſe to be profeſſedly 
carried on in the fear of God, and upon the 
principles of religion. It may be added, that 
real charitable perſons will approve of theſe 

frequent 
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frequent exhortations to charity, even though 
they ſhould be conſcious, that they do not 
themſelves ſtand in need of them, upon ac- 
count of ſuch,as do. And ſuch can poſſibly 
have no right to complain of being too often 
admoniſhed of their duty, till they are pleaſed 
to practiſe it. It is true indeed, we have 
the ſatisfaction of ſeeing a ſpirit of benefi- 
cence prevail, in a very commendable de- 
gree, amongſt all ranks of people, and in 
à very diſtinguiſhed manner in ſome perſons 
amongſt the higheſt ; yet it 1s evident, too 
many of all ranks are very deficient in it, 
who are of great ability, and of whom 
much might be expected. Though every 
thing therefore were done in behalf of the 
or which is wanted, yet theſe. perſons 
ought repeatedly to be told, how highly 
blameable they are for letting it be done with- 
out them; and done by perſons, of whom 
great numbers muſt have much leſs ability 
than they. | 
BuT whoever can really think, that the 
neceſſities of the diſabled poor are ſufficiently 
provided for already, muſt be ſtrangely pre- 
judiced. If one were to ſend you to them 
themſelves to be better informed, you would 
readily anſwer, that their demands would be 
very extravagant ; that perſons are not to be 
their own judges in claims of juſtice, much 
leſs in thoſe of charity. You then, I am 
ſpeaking to the hard people above-mention- 


ed, you are to judge, what proviſion 1s to be 
* 
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made for the neceſſitous, ſo far as it depends 
upon your contributions. But ought you not 
to remember, that you are intereſted, that 
- you are parties in the affair, as well as they? 
For is not the giver as really fo, as the re- 
ceiver? And as there is danger, that the re- 
ceiver will err one way, is there not danger, 
that the giver may err the other? Since it is 
not matter of arbitrary choice, which has no 
rule, but matter of real equity, to be conſi- 
dered as in the preſence of God, what pro- 
viſion ſhall be made for the poor? And there- 
fore, though you are yourſelves the only 
judges, what you will do in their behalf, for 
the caſe admits no other; yet let me tell you, 
you will not be impartial, you will not be 
equitable judges, until you have guarded 


againſt the influence, which intereſt is apt to 


have upon your judgment; and cultivated 


within you the ſpirit of charity to balance it. 


Then you will ſee the various remaining ne- 
ceſſities which call for relief. But that there 
are many ſuch, muſt be evident at firſt ſight 
to the moſt careleſs obſerver, were it only 
from hence, that both this and the other 
hoſpitals are often obliged to reject poor objects 
which offer, even for want of room, or wards 
to contain them. 
NorwirhsrAN DING many perſons have 
need of theſe admonitions, yet there is a good 
ſpirit of beneficence, as I obſerved, pretty 
generally prevailing. And I muſt congratu- 


late you upon the great ſucceſs it has given 
CE to 
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to the particular good work before us; great, 
I think beyond all example, for the time it 
has ſubſiſted. Nor would it be unſuitable to 
the preſent occaſion, to recount the particu- 
lars of this ſucceſs. For the neceſſary ac- 
commodations which have been provided, 
and the numbers who have been relieved, in 
ſo ſhort a time, cannot but give high repu- 
tation to the London Infirmary. And the 
reputation of any particular charity, like cre- 
dit in trade, is ſo much real advantage, with- 
out the inconveniences to which that is 
ſometimes liable. It will bring in contribu- 
tions for its ſupport ; and men of character, 
as they ſhall be wanted, to afſiſt in the ma- 
nagement of it ; men of {kill in the profeſſions, 
men of conduct in buſineſs, to perpetuate, 
improve and bring it to perfection. So that 
ou, the contributors to this charity, and more 
eſpecially thoſe of you by whoſe immediate 
care and æconomy it is in ſo high repute, are 
encouraged to go on with your labour of love *, 
not only by the preſent good, which you ſee 
is here done, but likewiſe by the proſpect of 
what will probably be done, by your means, 
in future times, when this Infirmary ſhall 
become, as I hope it will, no leſs renowned, 
than the city in which it is eſtabliſhed. | 
Bur to ſee how far it is from being yet 
complete, for want of contributions, one need 
only look upon the ſettled rules of the houſe 
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for admiſſion of patients. See there the limi- 
tations which neceflity preſcribes, as to the 
perſons to be admitted. Read but that one 
order, though others might be mentioned, 
that none who are judged to be in an aſthmatic, 
conſumptive, or dying condition, be admitted on 
any account woat/orver. Harſh as theſe words 
ſound, they proceed out of the mouth of 
charity herſelf. Charity pronounces it to be 
better, that poor creatures who might receive 
much eaſe and relief, ſhould be denied it, if 
their caſe does not admit of recovery, rather 
than that others, whoſe caſe does admit of it, 
be left to periſh. Bur it ſhocks humanity to 
hear ſuch an alternative mentioned; and to 
think, that there ſhould be a neceſſity, as 
there is at preſent, for ſuch reſtrictions, in 
one of the moſt beneficent and beſt managed 

{ſchemes in the world. May more nume- 
rous or larger contributions, at length, open 
' a door to ſuch as theſe; that what renders 
their caſe in the higheſt degree compaſſion- 
able, their languiſhing under incurable diſ- 
eaſes, may no longer exclude them from the 
houſe of mercy. 

BuT beſides the perſons to whom I have 
been now more particularly ſpeaking, there 
are others, who do not caſt about for excuſes 
for not contributing to the relicf of the ne- 
cefſitous ; perhaps are rather diſpoſed to re- 
lieve them; who yet are not ſo careful as 
they ought to be, to put themſelves into a 


capacity of doing it. For we are as really 
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accountable for not doing the good which we 
might have in our power to do, if we would 
manage our affairs with prudence, as we are 
for not doing the good which is in our power 
now at preſent. And hence ariſe the obliga- 
tions of economy upon people in the higheſt, 
as well as in the lower ſtations of life, in or- 
der to enable themſelves to do that good, 
which, without œconomy, both of them 
muſt be incapable of; even though without 
it, they could anſwer the ſtrict demands of 
juſtice; which yet we find neither of them 
can. A good man ſheweth favour, and lend- 
eth; and, to enable himſelf to do fo, he will 
guide hs affairs with diſcretion . For want 
of this, many a one has reduced his famil 

to the neceſlity of aſking relief from thoſe 
public charities, to which he might have 
left them in a condition of largely contri- 


As economy | is the FE of all perſons, 


without exception, frugality and diligence 


are duties which particularly belong to the 
middle, as well as lower ranks of men; and 
more particularly ſtill to perſons in trade and 


commerce, whatever their fortunes be. For 


trade and commerce cannot otherwiſe be ar- 
ried on, but is plainly inconſiſtent with idle- 
neſs and profuſion : though indeed were it 


only from regard to propriety, and to avoid 


being abſurd, every one ſhould conform his 


* Pfal, exii. 5, 
behaviour 
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behaviour to what his ſituation in life requires, 
without which the order of ſociety muſt be 
broken in upon. And conſidering how in- 
herited riches, and a life of leiſure are often 
employed, the generality of mankind have 
cauſe to be thankful, that their ſtation ex- 
empts them from ſo great temptations ; that 
it engages them in a ſober care of their ex- 
pences, and in a courſe of application to buſi- 
neſs : eſpecially as theſe virtues, moreover, 
tend to give them, what is an excellent 
ground-work for all others, a ſtayed equality 
of temper and command of their paſſions. 
But when a man 1s diligent and frugal, in or- 
der to have it in his power to do good; when 
he is more induſtrious, qr more ſparing, per- 
haps, than his circumſtances neceſſarily re- 
quire, that he may have to give to him that 
need-th* ; when he /abours in order to ſupport 
the weak + ; ſuch care of his affairs is itſelf 
charity, and the actual beneficence which it 
enables him to practiſe, is additional charity. 
Vo will caſily fee, why I inſiſt thus upon 
theſe things, becauſe I would particularly re- 
commend the good work before us to all ranks 
of people in this great city. And I think I 
have reaſon to do ſo, from the conſideration, 
that it very particularly belongs to then ta 
promote it. The goſpel indeed teaches us ta 
look upon every one in diſtreſs as our neigh- 


bour, yet neighbourhood in the litera] ſenſe, 


* Eph, iv. 20, T Acts XX. 35. 
and 
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and likewiſe ſeveral other circumſtances, are 
rovidential recommendations of ſuch and 
ſuch charities, and excitements to them; 
without which the neceſſitous would ſuffer 
much more than they do at preſent. For 
our general diſpoſition to beneficence would 
not be ſufficiently directed, and in other re- 
ſpects would be very ine ffectual, if it were 
not called forth into action by ſome or other 
of thoſe providential circumſtances, which 
form particular relations between the rich and 
the poor, and are of courſe regarded by every 
one in ſome degree. But though many per- 
ſons among you, both in the way of contri- 
butions, and in other ways no leſs uſeful, 
have done even more than was to be expect- 
ed, yet, I muſt be allowed to ſay, that I do 
not think, the relation the inhabitants of this 
city bear to the perſons for whom our Infir- 
mary was principally deſigned, is ſufficiently 
= attended to by the generality ; which may be 
| owing to its late eſtabliſhment. It is you 
know deſigned principally for 9/*a/ed manu- 
facturers, ſeamen in merchant-ſervice, and their 
rorves and children: and poor manufaturers 
comprehend all who are employed in any la- 
bour whatever belonging to trade and com- 
merce. The deſcription of theſe objects ſhews 
their relation, and a very near one it is, to 
you, my neighbours, the inhabitants of this 
city. If any of your domeſtic ſervants were 
diſabled by ſickneſs, there is none of you but 
would think himſelf bound to do ſomewhat 
for 
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for their relief. Now theſe ſeamen and ma- 
nufacturers are employed in your immediate 
butineſs. They are ſervants of merchants, 
and other principal traders; as much your 
ſervants as if they lived under your roof: 
though by their not doing ſo, the relation is 
leſs in fight. And ſuppoſing they do not all 
depend upon traders of lower rank, in exact- 
ly the ſame manner, yet many of them do; 
and they have all connexions with you, which 
give them a claim to your charity preferably 
to ſtrangers. They are indeed ſervants of 
the public; and ſo are all induſtrious poor 
people, as well as they. But that does not 
hinder the latter from being more immediately 
yours. And as their being ſervants to the 
public, is a general recommendation of this 
charity to all other perſons, ſo their being 
more immediately yours, is, ſurely, a parti- 
cular recommendation of it to you. Not- 
withſtanding all this, I will not take upon 
me to ſay, that every one of you is blame- 
able who does not contibute to your Infir- 
mary, for yours it is in a pecular ſenſe : but 
T will ſay, that thoſe of you who do, are 
highly commendable. I will fay more, that 
you promote a very excellent work, which 
your particular ſtation is a providential all 
upon you to promote. And there can be no 
ſtronger reaſon than this for doing any thing, 
except the one reaſon, that it would be cri- 
minal to omit it. > 

THESE 
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_ TFaxsE conſiderations, methinks, might 
induce every trader of higher rank in this 
city, to become a ſubſcriber to the Inrfimary 
which is named from it; and others of you, 
to contribute ſomewhat yearly to it, in the 
way in which ſmaller contributions are given. 
This would be a moſt proper offering out of 
your increaſe to Him, whoſe bleſſing maketh 
rich*, Let it be more or leſs, Every man 


according as he purpoſeth in his heart; not 


grudgingly, or of neceſſity, for God loveth 4 


* chearful giver . 


Tux large benefactions of ſome perſons 


of ability, may be neceſſary in the firit eſta- 


bliſhment of a public charity, and are greatly 
uſeful afterwards in maintaining it: But the 


expences of this before us, in the extent and 


degree of perfection to which one would hope 
it might be brought, cannot be effectually 
ſupported, any more than the expences of. 
civil government, without the contribution 
of great numbers. You have already the 


aſſiſtance of perſons of higheſt rank and for- 


tune, of which the liſt of our governors, and 
the preſent appearance, are illuſtrious exam- 


| 2 And their aſſiſtance would be far from 


eſſening by a general contribution to it 
amongſt yourſelves. On the contrary, the 
eneral contribution to it amongſt yourſelves 
which I have been propoſing, would give it 


il higher s, and more invite ſuch per- 


* Prov. x. 22. + 2Cor I. 7. 


ſons 
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ſons to continue their aſſiſtance, and accept 
the honour of being in its direction. For 
the greateſt perſons receive honour from 
taking the direction of a good work, as 
they likewiſe give honour*to it. And by 
| theſe concurrent endeavours, our Infirmary 
might at length be. brought to anſwer, in 
ſome competent meaſure, to the occaſions of 
_ ur nm” „„ | 
BrESSED are they who employ their riches 
in promoting ſo excellent a deſign. The tem- 
poral advantages of them are far from coming 
up, in enjoyment, to what they- promiſe at a 
diſtance. But the diſtinguiſhed privilege, the 
prerogative of riches is, that they increaſe 
dur power of doing good. This is their pro- 
per uſe. In proportion men make this uſe 
of them, they imitate Almighty God ; and 
co-operate together with him in promoting 
the happineſs of the world; and may expect 
the moſt favourable judgment, which their 
caſe will admit of, at the laſt day, upon the 
general, repeated maxim of the goſpel, that 
we ſhall then be treated ourſelves as we now 
treat others. They have moreover the prayers 
of all good men, thoſe of them particularly 
whom they have befriended ; and, by ſuch 
exerciſe of charity, they improve within 
themſelves the temper of it, which 1s the 
very temper of heaven. Conſider next the 
eculiar force with which this branch of 
charity, almſgiving, is recommended to us 
D d ED m 
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in theſe W He that hath pity upon the 
paar lendeth unta the Lord * : and in theſe. 
of our Saviour; V. eruy T jay unto you, in as 
much as ye have done it, relieved the ſick and 
needy, unta one of the leaſt of theſe my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me . Beware you do 
not explain away theſe paſſages of ſcripture, 
under the notion, that have been made 
to ſerve ſuperſtitious purpoſes : but ponder 
them fairly in your heart; and you will feel 
them to be of irreſiſtible — Laſtly, 
let us remember, in how many inſtances we 
have all left undone thoſe things which we 
ought to have done, and done thoſe things 
which we ought not to have done. Now 
whoever has a ſerious ſenſe of this, will moſt 
earneſtly defire to ſupply the good, which he 
was obliged to have done, but has not, and 
undo the evil which he has done, or neglect⸗ 
cd to prevent; and when that is impractica- 
ble, to make amends, in ſome other way for 
his offences I can mean only to our fel- 
low - creatures. To make amends, in ſome 
way or other, to a particular erſon, againſt 
whom we haye offended, either by poſitive 
injury, or by neglect; is an expreſs condition 
of our obtaining forgiyeneſs of God, when it 
is in our power to make it. And when it is 
not, ſurely the next beſt thing is to make 
amends to ſociety 9 fervent charity, in a 


Prov. xix. 17. 5 Matt. xxxv. 40. 


1 courſe 
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courſe of doing good; which riches, as. I ob- 
ſerved, put very much within our power. 
How unhappy a choice then do thoſe rich 
men make, who ſacrifice all theſe high pre- 
rogatives of their ſtate, to the wretched pur- 
oſes of diſſoluteneſs and vanity, or to the 
ſordid itch of heaping up, to no 2 at 
all; whilſt in the mean time they ſtand 
charged with the important truſt, in * 
they are thus unfaithful, and of which a Regt 
account remains to be * ? 
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